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Preface 


In this day of confused times and confusing tongues, one 
often wonders if there is anything to names. For the historically 
minded, the names by which Mississippi State College has been 
known not only have meaning but also encompass in a few 
words the entire span of the history of the institution. Chris- 
tened in a day when in a most real sense spades were called 
spades the college was first known as the “Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of the State of Mississippi,” and its purpose 
was just that. In 1932, the name became simply ‘Mississippi 
State College,” a token of its having reached maturity, of having 
found its place in the life of the state of Mississippi, of its having 
become a real state college for all the estates. 

Throughout the years, Mississippi State College has been 
very close to the people. Such was the ideal of the founders of 
the land-grant system of education. Rooted in the virile demo- 
cratic movement of the nineteenth century, the land-grant col- 
leges liked from the first to call themselves people’s colleges, 
ministering to the needs of the so-called industrial classes—the 
men and women who tilled the soil or tended shops and ma- 
chines. In Mississippi, the people’s college movement begot 
two great institutions, the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
that became Mississippi State College and the Industrial Insti- 
tute and College that became Mississippi State College for 
Women. Herewith is the story of the first of these. 

Persons, great and small, will enter into the story, but there 
will be no conscious effort to be biographical. Numerous 
phases of college life will be considered, but no attempt will be 


‘made to include everything that ever happened. Rather, it is 
hoped that the result might be called an institutional history 
of the college, a study of its origin and growth as a part of the 
economic, social, and cultural development of the state of Mis- 
sissippi. In its upward struggle the college has been a symbol 
of the search of the Mississippian for the better life. “his has 
involved not only ploughing a better furrow, building a better 
machine, running a better business, making a better scientist, 
and developing a better teacher, but also pushing out into that 
broader field of human culture where men learn to live with 
men as civilized and responsible citizens. If it has been a 
properly functioning member of the Mississippi body politic, 
the college has been nurtured by this body and has also made 
a vital contribution to its growth. Truly, Mississippi has made 
the college, and the college has helped to make Mississippi; and 
the history of one will be the history of the other. 

The writing of a history of Mississippi State College was 
projected by Fred Tom Mitchell in 1945, the year he returned 
to the college as its president. The author accepted the assign- 
ment with considerable diffidence. After all, he is not a graduate 
of this institution. How could he, as an outsider, ever catch the 
spirit of seventy-five years? But the records are there, and the 
rememberers have been generous. From these sources a recon- 
struction of the past has been attempted. And the historian 
who undertook the task has sought to be objective and impartial. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to the following 
who have given aid and comfort to the cause: R. C. Weems, Jr., 
Harold S. Snellgrove, Glover Moore, James H. McLendon, T. T. 
Brackin, Ben Hilbun, and Marvin Osborn, who have read the 
text and offered many helpful criticisms and suggestions; A. W. 
Garner, I. D. Sessums, and the late W. A. Evans, whose rich 
experience served to supplement the bare facts; Brice Braden, 
whose labors on the indexing proved most helpful; and a host of 
faculty, students, and alumni, whose incidental assistance has 
been as incalculable as it was invaluable. 

August, 1952 Joun K. BETTERSWORTH 
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Part One 
TRAVAIL OF BIRTH 
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CHAPTER I 


The Ploughman’s Dream 


MISSISSIPPI State College has always been in a very real sense 
a product of the times. Its establishment was the culmination of 
a series of developments that could have had no other result 
than the creation of a people’s college, which, since most Missis- 
sippians of the last century were born and bred on the farm, 
must of necessity be a farmers’ college. 

There is an uncomfortable irony in the fact that the Ameri- 
can people, who until the last decades of the nineteenth century 
were predominantly agricultural, should have been loath to 
devote either their time or their funds to agricultural education. 
‘Thanks to the combined workings of an agricultural depression 
and a movement for scientific agriculture, the eighteen forties 
and fifties saw a trend toward agricultural education as a means 
of saving the American farmer. 

In Mississippi, agricultural education was practically non- 
existent in slavery times except as a dream in the minds of a 
handful of progressive planters. Fittingly enough, the first state 
institution of higher learning, Jefferson College, was the scene 
of the earliest serious effort in Mississippi toward the improve- 
ment of agriculture. Here in 1839 was born an Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Botanical Society, which did not limit itself 
to the college proper but welcomed all comers, most of them 
being Adams county gentry.’ With B. L. C. Wailes as its presi- 
dent, the society did much in a quiet way to promote agricul- 
tural progress, especially by sponsoring fairs for agricultural 
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exhibits. hat the society should receive any aid and comfort 
from the course of study provided at Jefferson College was, in- 
deed, too much to expect. Yet, just as was the case when agita- 
tion began some forty years later to set up a state agricultural 
and mechanical college, the movement at Jefferson College 
found its origins at least partly in economic crises. ‘The panic of 
1837 had made farmers aware that all was not well in the Cotton 
Kingdom. As we shall see, the panic of 1873, aggravating the 
economic chaos of Reconstruction, awakened farmers to the 
necessity for action four decades later. 

One year after the planters formed their organization at 
Jefferson College, a state agricultural society was chartered. 
Although its fortunes waxed and waned and at times the organi- 
zation seems to have been at the point of collapse, it enjoyed a 
vigorous growth in the late fifties, when as an “Agricultural and 
Mechanical Society” it attempted to ready Mississippi for eco- 
nomic independence as the Civil War approached.” The state 
itself always lent some assistance to the society, particularly in 
appropriating money to promote the holding of agricultural 
fairs. In addition, a state agricultural bureau was created to 
further the good work. By 1858, there were at least sixteen local 
societies in the state.* That the agricultural society movement 
had any direct effect insofar as educating the farmer is concerned 
is problematical; but it is noteworthy that through the efforts 
of farm organizations similar to the old agricultural societies the 
agricultural college movement was to gain momentum in the 
eighteen-seventies. 

The prewar agricultural societies did not limit their atten- 
tion to agriculture alone, for they felt mechanical progress to be 
no less vital than agricultural advancement, and the word me- 
chanical invariably entered into the nomenclature of these 
groups. At their fairs the societies exhibited not only the prod- 
ucts of the field but also the products of alert and inventive 
minds who had put their wits into the making of all sorts of 
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devices, including meal-grinding machines and portable saw- 
mills.* 

At the same time, the agricultural press, which flourished 
under the egis of the societies, was devoted as loyally to me- 
chanics as to agriculture. The Mississippi Planter and Me- 
chanic, which was established in 1857 as a special project of the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Society, reflected the 
broad interests of the sponsors, who felt that both agriculture 
and industry were essential to the economic progress of Missis- 
sippi.” “How comfortable it would look,” said the Planter and 
Mechanic in 1858, ‘‘and how comfortable it would feel to hear 
the hum of the spindles, the clatter of the loom, the ring of the 
anvil, the sound of the hammer, and the rumble of the flouring 
mills, adjacent to the broad acres waiving [sic] with corn and 
cotton: hear the plenteous element of independence and thrift 
actively at work in our midst.” ° 

In some parts of the United States the agricultural societies 
began to agitate for the establishment of colleges to educate the 
industrial classes as early as the eighteen-forties, the movement 
receiving considerable encouragement from the success of simi- 
lar institutions in Europe. Several Northern states actually set 
up schools of this type, variously known as industrial, agricul- 
tural, or people’s colleges. In Mississippi, however, agricultural 
education was hardly to be found during the antebellum period. 
There was, to be sure, at the University of Mississippi a profes- 
sor of “Geology and Agricultural Chemistry,’’ who was ambi- 
tious enough to make a report on his work to the legislature in 
1852." ‘There was even a course in the university catalog of 1853 
for the edification of second semester seniors under the title, 
‘Analytical Chemistry and Agriculture.’”’* Whether the course 
were ever offered, and if so, whether any students enrolled, we 
do not know. All that seems to have come of these early agricul- 
tural stirrings at the university was a series of reports on Missis- 
sippi geology, with special attention to the availability of soils 
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for agricultural uses. In 1854, B. L. C. Wailes made an initial 
report on the geology and agriculture of the state, to be followed 
by Lewis Harper in 1857, and Eugene W. Hilgard in 1858 and 
1860.° ‘The work of Hilgard, who later achieved considerable 
fame in California, was valuable in promoting an understanding 
of Mississippi's soils, a necessary step before any real work in the 
field of agricultural education could be undertaken. 

Secession and war interrupted trends which might well have 
resulted in the introduction of an agricultural curriculum at the 
university. Chancellor F. A. P. Barnard, who was a scientist 
himself and took his stand beside those who espoused ‘“‘knowl- 
edge itself, for its uses,’ hoped to establish a school of agricul- 
ture; and had Barnard remained at Oxford, this energetic and 
practical leader might have made good his plans, with the result 
than an agricultural and mechanical college as a separate insti- 
tution might never have been born.”® As it was, about all that 
the state inherited from its prewar attention to scientific agricul- 
ture was the geological surveys. 

The preliminary groundwork in practical education in this 
country had to be performed by the states, and in the eighteen 
fifties industrial schools were established by several Northern 
states. Nevertheless, it was to federal largesse that the advocates 
of agricultural and mechanical schooling inevitably turned. ‘The 
intense state rights attitude of Southerners more or less pre- 
cluded agitation for federal funds in the South in those days. 
President James Buchanan, a “Northern man with Southern 
principles,’ vetoed the first such legislation in 1857. After 1860, 
the triumph of the Northern Republicans made inevitable the 
passage of some sort of land-grant college act. Under the leader- 
ship of Senator Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, legislation was 
finally approved in 1862. The Morrill Act was to have a far- 
reaching effect on American higher education. In the fullest 
sense of the term, the land-grant college was to the manner born, 
having been engendered in an age of intense nationalism in the 
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North, where all but the remnants of particularism and state 
rights were to be annihilated. The Morrill Act projected the 
federal government irrevocably into the field of American 
higher education by providing financial support for agricultural 
and industrial training.”* 

Under the Morrill Act a state was to receive either in land 
or in land scrip 30,000 acres for each senator and representative 
in Congress on the basis of the 1860 apportionment act. The 
proceeds from the land should become a permanent endowment 
to be held intact and invested at not less than five per cent inter- 
est, the yearly income being used for the operation of an agri- 
cultural and mechanical college.** Because of the nature of its 
original endowment an institution of this type came to be 
known as a land-grant college. It is indeed appropriate that the 
financial roots of the agricultural and mechanical colleges 
should have been literally set in the national soil. It is also 
worthy of mention in passing that, although we owe to the Re- 
publican Party the credit for establishing the land-grant college, 
that party was doubtless responding as much to political pressure 
as to educational idealism in taking the fateful step; for its plat- 
form of 1860 has shrewdly committed the party to a policy of 
doling out the national soil gratis to practically all comers. 
Nevertheless, at this late date, we need not trouble ourselves 
over motives, and few there are who would still question the end 
accomplished as anything but desirable. For certainly it was 
high time that at least a pittance from the federal bounty should 
be diverted to that economic group who after all were the Amer- 
ican people, the farmers. 

No less significant than the entrance of the national govern- 
ment upon a program of subsidizing higher education was the 
academic objective of this new scheme. The land-grant college 
was supposed to teach ‘‘without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies and including military tactics, . . . such branches 
of learning as are related to agricultural and mechanical arts in 
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such a manner as the legislatures of the states may respectively 
prescribe in order to promote the liberal and practical education 
of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of 
litertii? 

Here was an educational aim which, if properly carried out, 
should have produced that “universal man” which educators 
have been seeing through a glass darkly since the age of the 
Renaissance humanists. For decades the land-grant college has 
been attempting to mold this man, at times going perhaps too 
far toward either one extreme or the other in seeking to recon- 
cile the cultural and the practical, but bidding fair in our own 
day to marry the model with the man. 

Although originally the states had but two years in which 
to accept the provisions of the Morrill Act, Congress made sey- 
eral extensions of the deadline to accommodate late-comers, par- 
ticularly the ex-Confederate states and the new states later 
formed in the far west.’* Mississippi accepted on October 30, 
1866; but as Congress did not regard the state as having been 
properly reconstructed at that time, the legislative action was 
held void.” ‘The Black-and-Tan Convention of 1868 enjoined 
the legislature to provide for “‘an agricultural college or colleges”’ 
as soon as practicable; but it was not until May 13, 1871, that 
the legislature acted. In characteristic fashion the Carpetbag 
legislature of that time allotted three-fifths of the Morrill Act 
fund to Alcorn University for Negroes, while only two-fifths 
were given to the University of Mississippi to provide agricul- 
tural and mechanical training for whites." 

The Mississippi share of federal lands was 210,000 acres, 
supposedly worth $1.25 per acre. Governor Alcorn disposed: of 
this land in September, 1871, to George F. Lewis, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, at $0.90 per acre. The governor deposited the proceeds 
with banks in New York and Ohio rather than in the state treas- 
ury. Although the funds were supposed to be invested in bonds, 
Alcorn refused to act until he received legislative authoriza- 
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tion.’’ In 1872, the legislature hummed with rumors of scandal, 
particularly over the failure of the governor to place the funds 
in the state treasury. While an investigating committee dutifully 
whitewashed the Carpetbag administration, twenty representa- 
tives, most of them Democrats, signed a vigorous protest. ‘There 
was also a minority report, which the majority attempted to ex- 
clude from the journal, only to yield after thirty-six members 
signed a further protest.** For years to come the land-grant 
funds continued to stir up political animosity between the 
Democrats and Republicans in the state. 

Coupled with the supposed frauds in connection with the 
investment of the land-grant endowment fund was the dubious 
role played by the University of Mississippi and a misuse of a 
portion of the fund by Alcorn University. As we shall see, the 
University of Mississippi was unable to attract agricultural stu- 
dents; it did not, however, hesitate to use its share of the land- 
grant income. As a result, disgusted farmers were soon speaking 
contemptously of the “‘side show established at Oxford.”’ * 

At Alcorn University the major scandal involved the ex- 
penditure of $32,000 to purchase the lands and buildings of 
Oakland College, a defunct Presbyterian school. ‘The Morrill 
Act permitted any amount under ten per cent of the original 
endowment to be employed for such a purpose. However, the 
state administration insisted that the $32,000 came from ac- 
cumulated interest rather than from the principal sum.” 

Although the Democrats complained bitterly in the 1870's, 
they themselves admitted that their remonstrances “might have 
well been addressed to a herd of wild buffalo as to the vandals 
who then had control of the state government.” 7* Actually, it 
would seem that although the Carpetbaggers were guilty of a 
host of crimes, very little if any fraud occurred in connection 
with the land-grant funds. All told, the state received $188,928 
from the sale of land scrip.” According to Governor Alcorn, the 
figure was $189,000.27 Twenty-eight states, including Missis- 
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sippi, disposed of their land at less than the prescribed $1.25 per 
acre. Only eighteen received more than that sum, most of the 
latter being new states, which took advantage of subsequent 
price rises.2* An examination of the record of other states indi- 
cates that Mississippi received better than the average when it 
disposed of its lands at $0.90 per acre.” 

As for the investing of the land-grant funds in Mississippi, 
terms were more favorable at the beginning than they were later 
on. In 1872, Governor Powers invested the total fund in eight 
per cent state bonds, thereby increasing the endowment to 
$218,150. Investments made in 1874 added another $9,000. In 
1876, the total fund was finally invested at the minimum rate of 
five per cent in twenty-year state bonds.*® By 1889, General Lee 
reported that the fund had risen to a total of $227,160.77 

The story of the effort to offer an agricultural and me- 
chanical course at the University of Mississippi is brief and 
tragic. A department of agriculture was established in 1871, 
with Eugene W. Hilgard in charge. It will be recalled that Hil- 
gard had worked on the state geological survey before the war, 
doing a very creditable job. In the 1871-1872 session, Hilgard 
gave lectures on agriculture, and in the following year a full 
curriculum was set up under a school of agriculture and me- 
chanical arts. Hilgard worked diligently for the success of this 
venture in agricultural education. An adjunct professor of agri- 
culture was added in 1872, in the person of Dr. M. W. Philips, 
who had already achieved fame as a scientific agriculturist and 
editor of the Southern Farmer. Philips was also to be superin- 
tendent of the university farm, which consisted of one ninety- 
acre plot enclosed with a “‘substantial plank fence with cedar 
posts,’ and another field of about 16 acres, which was planted 
in “cotton, corn, Hungarian grain, lucern, sweet and Irish po- 
tatoes,’ and other produce crops.”* Also, many flowers and fruit 
trees were soon set out. Although Philips worked faithfully, the 
crop of students was utterly disappointing. In 1873, five men 
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were enrolled in agriculture and mechanic arts; in 1874, there 
were but three, and these were doubtless in mechanic arts. In 
fact, it was said that at no time were there more than twelve stu- 
dents taking the scientific course.” It was not surprising that by 
1874, Hilgard had decided to leave the state.*° 

Philips remained until 1876, when after a futile attempt to 
revive the agriculture course, the entire project was dropped by 
the trustees and the farm abandoned. Philips himself became 
the proctor of the university, in which capacity he supervised 
the landscaping of the campus.** Meanwhile, a movement to 
establish a separate agricultural and mechanical college was gain- 
ing strength. In the late seventies, the final step toward the cre- 
ation of this college was to be taken. 


CHAPTER II 


A Long Time A-borning 


THE AGRICULTURAL and Mechanical College of Mississippi 
did not come into existence until 1878. By that time forty years 
had passed since the Adams “gentry” had laid the foundations 
for agricultural improvement in the Agricultural, Horticultural, 
and Botanical Society at Jefferson College. In those forty years, 
Mississippians by trial and error had explored many by-paths 
before reaching the high road of practical scientific education 
provided by an institution designed for that specific purpose. 
‘The experience of forty years was not lost, but that alone would 
not have been sufficient to warrant the decisive action of the 
legislature of 1878 in establishing a separate and distinct college 
for agricultural and mechanical training. By that time, a num- 
ber of new and compelling forces were at work in Mississippi 
life, and these were making the education of the industrial 
classes not only necessary but also inevitable. 

Hard poverty had done much to erase the old hostility of 
Mississippians toward federal aid to education. The citizens 
were certainly not anxious to empty their own pockets in behalf 
of education. Reconstruction had burdened the state with a 
debt of over three million dollars, but by virtue of a rigid econ- 
omy program, the state debt had been reduced to $600,000 by 
1878." Now, in order to avoid increased financial obligations, 
the people were willing to forego state rights in favor of federal 
bounty. As further encouragement to those who were fearful of 
doing violence to state authority, the Morrill Act had vested the 
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actual control of the land-grant colleges almost entirely in the 
state legislatures by providing that the objectives of this new 
type of education were to be carried out “in such a manner as 
the legislatures of the States may respectively provide.” ? At any 
rate, the hand that was raised by the legislature of 1878 in giving 
its assent to the land-grant scheme was also cupped for the recep- 
tion of funds. 

No less important than the changing attitude of Mississip- 
pians toward federal support of higher education was the peri- 
lous condition of the farmers in the seventies, a situation which 
the establishment of a farmers’ college might ultimately change 
for the better. ‘Thanks to slavery and the one-crop system, to 
which war and Reconstruction added further complications, the 
agricultural classes of Mississippi had fallen on evil days. A sur- 
vey made in 1880 found mixed farming almost non-existent in 
the large cotton producing areas. Much of the meat, flour, and 
corn that Mississippians consumed came from outside the state. 
Moreover, sharecropping prevailed generally, although there 
were many cases where farms were rented rather than worked on 
shares.® 

‘The economic distress of the farmer was dramatized by the 
state agricultural Lien Law. Oddly enough, this legislation was 
originally intended to secure the landlord against the tenant in 
the furnishing of supplies; however, the law soon came to be a 
measure whereby the merchant bound the landowner by a mort- 
gage on the crop to be planted. Generally, the merchant at- 
tempted to compensate himself for the sundry risks involved by 
marking up prices. In Mississippi, which was reputedly the 
worst victim of this practice, the price increase was usually 
around twenty-five per cent.* In the eighties, recorded mortgages 
on land were to increase from less than five thousand to more 
than eleven thousand in number.® Except for certain counties 
in South Mississippi, where cotton was a negligible crop, the 
practice all over the state with planter, farmer, and tenant was 
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to pledge anywhere from a half to the whole of a crop to the 
creditors.°® 

Under the lien system it was not long before merchants 
came into possession of extensive holdings of land. In 1887, the 
Farmers’ Alliance at Brookhaven roundly condemned the usur- 
ious practices of the merchant class.? Although the same legisla- 
ture that created the agricultural college was requested by Gov- 
ernor Stone to consider a revision of the Lien Law, no action was 
forthcoming.’ In the absence of legislative relief, farmers some- 
times turned to violence. In the southwestern part of the state 
protective clubs knowns as “Bulldozers” appeared, threatening 
action against anyone who dared to rent land from the foreclos- 
ing merchants.® 

In their search for the causes of their grievous condition, 
farmers fixed the blame not only on the merchants but also upon 
the railroads. As yet not subject to Congressional regulation, 
the railroads were themselves more or less unrestrained by state 
law. There had been questionable competitive practices, stock 
manipulation, and disgraceful raids on the public domain.” 
The hardest grievance, of course, involved freight rates, especi- 
ally the long and short haul differential. In 1878, a farmer of 
Clinton complained that the freight on the thousand miles from 
St. Louis to Vicksburg was only $8.50, while that on the thirty- 
five miles from Vicksburg to Clinton was $30.18. 

The hated merchants and railroaders were only part of the 
new financial world that was coming into being in Mississippi, a 
world that was at the antipodes of the old Cotton Kingdom. 
Manufacturers, too, were appearing on the scene; but this last 
group was as yet not sufficiently entrenched in the state to in- 
voke the curse of the farmer. In fact, the coming of industry to 
the South was being heralded in the seventies and eighties as a 
blessing from heaven, providing employment for the numerous 
sons and daughters of the poor whites. As industrial develop- 
ment in Mississippi was still in its infancy, few of its attendant 
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evils were yet apparent. There was scant objection to state legis- 
lation in the eighties exempting new industries from taxes. The 
Grange itself, which was ever watchful for industrial aggression, 
lauded efforts to establish industries in Mississippi and even 
contemplated forming its own cotton factories. At any rate, 
the farmers who agitated for an agricultural college do not seem 
to have objected to the fact that it should also be mechanical. 

The farmer placed the blame for many of his misfortunes 
upon the national government, particularly its hard-money 
policy. After the Civil War the debt-burdened farmer, feeling 
that cheap money was his one hope of economic salvation, had 
pled in vain for a continuation of wartime inflation, often cast- 
ing his lot with the Greenback Party. The decision of Congress 
in 1875 to redeem greenbacks at par forced debtors to turn to 
the debasing of the coinage by means of “‘free silver,’”’ which be- 
came the war cry of the discontented in the nineties. Mississippi 
farmers, who had very little contact with money, good or bad, 
seemed not to have bothered very much over the theory of cheap 
money; but they did feel that some sort of currency reform was 
needed. 

The most logical recourse of the farmer in such parlous 
times was organization. In the seventies efforts to organize 
farmers made considerable headway. As we shall see, it was or- 
ganized farmers that had much to do with the creation of a 
farmers’ college in Mississippi; for it was largely to satisfy, or at 
least pacify, the aroused farmers that the legislature, in 1878, 
finally created the Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

The Patrons of Husbandry, better known as the Grange, 
was the first prominent farm organization to appear after the 
Civil War. Originated in 1867, by Oliver H. Kelley, a Minne- 
sota farmer who had been a clerk in the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Grange essayed to be a non-political, fraternal or- 
ganization for the self-improvement of farmers. ‘The reaction to 
it was enthusiastic. All over the country local Granges appeared. 
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The first one in Mississippi was formed at Rienzi, on May 20, 
1871. It was there that Kelley held a meeting in 1872, to organ- 
ize the state Grange, which as yet was functioning only in north- 
east Mississippi." 

By 1874, “practically everyone who could belonged to the 
Grange or wanted to join.”’ Individual membership reached its 
height in 1875, with 30,797 members. However, three years 
later the figure had dropped to 9,898.** A decline in member- 
ship did not mean an immediate decline in influence, for the 
Grange continued to be a vital force in Mississippi for years to 
come, even after it had spent its energy in neighboring states. 

The activities of the Patrons in Mississippi were legion. 
It organized codperatives in many parts of the state, usually with 
rather grievous results. Also, even though the Grange was sup- 
posed to eschew politics, it was considerably more than an im- 
partial observer of the political scene, losing no opportunity to 
wrangle with the legislature for reforms designed to help 
farmers.”° 

In 1876, the state master, W. L. Hemingway, was elected 
‘Treasurer of the State of Mississippi. Hemingway’s successor 
as head of the Grange was Captain Putnam Darden, who kept 
the Patrons alive in Mississippi well into the eighteen eighties 
and who by virtue of his personality and perseverance led the 
Grange in the fight to obtain an agricultural and mechanical 
college for Mississippi. Even after the Grange went into a de- 
cline, one of its strongest units, the Patrons’ Union, met annually 
for many years at Lake Camp Meeting Ground, and lecturers 
from the A. and M. College were always on hand for these 
sessions.® | 

From the beginning, the Grange had very definite educa- 
tional objectives, although for a time preoccupation with the 
regulation of monopolies and the establishment of codperatives 
more or less obscured the educational crusade. Nevertheless, 
when the fight on monopolies languished and the codperative 
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movement mired down in economic difficulties, the educational 
impulse began to assert itself. In 1874, the national Grange 
turned to education for the agricultural classes as its primary 
objective. A year later, the state Grange echoed the new direc- 
tion of policy by appointing a committee of three men to draft a 
plan for promoting farmer education.’ At the state meeting of 
that year members of the Columbus Grange appeared with a 
banner: “Brothers, Let Us Organize and Educate, for Knowl- 
edge is Power.’ #* Of course, the Grange had always been mind- 
ful of the value of self-education, and Grange meetings regularly 
included programs intended to improve the farmer both profes- 
sionally and culturally. In a day when the lyceum had become 
the open sesame to the better life, the Grange almost outdid 
itself in employing the lecture as an educational device. Lec- 
turers were among the chief officers of all Grange societies, and 
in Mississippi Putnam Darden attempted to visit and lecture in 
every county in the state during the course of the year. 
Doubtless the attitude of the Mississippi Grange toward 
public school education may have lacked somewhat in en- 
thusiasm at the outset because of the fact that the first success- 
ful effort to establish public schools in the state had been 
carried out by the Carpetbaggers. Moreover, the great tax 
burden created by the Carpetbaggers in the seventies had 
turned many a Patron against any scheme that might enlarge 
the public debt, even if education suffered. It was probably 
for this reason that in 1874 the state Grange demanded the 
abolition of the office of county superintendent of education.” 
Nevertheless, as the fortunes of the Reconstruction regime 
deteriorated, the Grange renewed its educational demands. In- 
sistence upon longer school terms and better teachers was 
constant. In some places the Patrons even set up schools of 
their own, and as early as 1874 the Hinds County Grange was 
contemplating the founding of a high school or college for 
both men and women at Raymond.” Agitation for a “high 
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order of education among agriculturists’’ was intensified by the 
realization of the utter inadequacy of what was being offered 
as education in that day: 
It became to be a humiliating thought in the order that when a 
child first looks upon the book of nature and in his prattling, 
curious ways enquires of his elders the mysteries hidden in its 
leaves, the book is so many times closed with a bang, and his 
attention directed to the dry details of grammar and mathematics. 
So that by the force of circumstances the brightest children of the 
farm, with their minds misdirected in childhood, in after years 
abandoned the old homestead for law or commerce. And it often 
occurred that the subject was mooted in the granges, the State, the 
counties, and subordinates, and the discussion arose how to rectify 
this grave error, and make the farm attractive and remunerative.”4 
The culmination of the intense educational campaign of 
the Grange was, of course, the establishment of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Mississippi. Frank Burkitt dated 
the origin of Grange activities in behalf of the college as early 
as 1874, when such leaders as W. L. Hemingway, J. B. Yellow- 
ley, Put Darden, Dr. D. L. Phares, G. W. Gill, and Frank Bur- 
kitt appeared as “earnest advocates” of the project at the state 
Grange meeting.” In 1876, J. B. Yellowley, a Madison County 
planter, who was both a master of his county Grange and a 
legislator, succeeded in having the state organization appoint 
a committee to “consider the expediency and practicability of 
establishing, under the auspices of the State Grange, an Agri- 
cultural College at which the sons of Patrons of Husbandry of 
this State may be educated either free of charge or at small 
cost.” A five-man committee, consisting of Yellowley, W. W. 
Troup (also a legislator), Dr. D. L. Phares, W. C. Peagues, and 
J. F. Thompson, recommended that the Grange memorialize 
the legislature in 1877 in behalf of the proposed college.” 
‘The memorial was duly prepared by Yellowley; and when 
the legislature convened in January, 1877, Yellowley himself 
presented the document, at the same time introducing a bill 
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for the creation of an agricultural college.* The Yellowley 
bill was referred to the house education committee, whose 
chairman was Robert J. Guthrie, of Lafayette County, the 
home of the university. Guthrie endeavored to kill the measure 
by holding it in committee. However, the friends of the bill 
rallied under General W. S. Featherston of Marshall County, 
Judge ‘Thomas P. Bell of Kemper County, and Speaker H. M. 
Street of Prentiss County, the last of whom wished a number 
of revisions in the measure. This group managed to have the 
bill referred to a special committee, of which Featherston was 
chairman and Yellowley one of the members. The bill was 
to be revised by the new group and reported. | 

Unfortunately, when the report was made, Featherston 
by an oversight reported the original rather than the revised 
bill, thereby giving the opposition an excuse to kill the measure 
on a point of order as being reported in an improper con- 
dition. ‘Thomas Spight, of ‘Tippah County, one of the bitterest 
opponents of the measure, led the forces bringing about the 
rejection of Featherston’s report, and as the session was then 
in its waning moments, the house of representatives was un- 
willing to take the time to remedy the error, the report being 
rejected without even so much as the formality of a roll call.” 

Ironically enough, one of the opponents of the agricultural 
college bill of 1877 was Henry L. Muldrow, of Oktibbeha 
County. He was convinced that his constituents did not want 
a farm college. Others who gave active opposition were An- 
drew Jackson Baker of Montgomery County and Julius C. 
Amacher of Marshall.?° 

What prompted the legislature in failing to pass the col- 
lege bill was hardly a mere point of order. Perhaps the ground- 
work had not been properly laid. Perhaps the Grange had 
been talking to itself rather than to the public generally. It 
must also be remembered that the forces of economy, which 
had begun a frontal attack on the state budget with the expul- 
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sion of the Carpetbag spendthrifts of the Reconstruction era, 
were still zealously defending the public purse. As the Hinds 
County Gazette remarked on October 31, 1877, a farmers’ 
college would be ‘“‘an awful drain on finances.” 

The Grange now had its dander up. In the annual meet- 
ing at Holly Springs late in 1877, Yellowley delivered the “‘ad- 
dress,” which was given over almost entirely to the need for 
industrial education as related to land-grant colleges; and he 
urged strong representations to the 1878 legislature. Before 
adjourning, the Grange adopted a resolution introduced by 
John Robertson of DeSoto County to the effect that the Patrons 
should insist upon the establishment of an agricultural college 
and that “no further delay nor frittering away of the fund |Le., 
the land scrip fund] will be quietly tolerated by the Agricul- 
turists of the State.’’*” 

Although Yellowley was not a candidate for the 1878 legis- 
lature, he continued his championship of the cause by issuing 
in that year a so-called “secret circular,’’ in which farmers were 
urged to support for the legislature only such persons as were 
known to be in sympathy with “progressive agriculture.’’ No 
“class or calling” in particular was proscribed by the circulars. 
The farmers were merely urged to seek control of the political 
conventions in their own interest. The circular contained the 
names of other Grange figures besides Yellowley; probably 
that of Dr. Phares was among them. A political storm broke 
when the document came to light, some critics professing to see 
a veritable “Trojan horse in our political family.’’ A number 
of the original supporters of the circular fled in haste, dis- 
claiming its political doctrines. Nevertheless, the document 
certainly thoroughly agitated the political waters at a time 
when unrest among the farming classes was widespread, and 
the politicians of the state were thereby made more aware than 
ever before that the Grange meant business when it talked about 
farmers’ colleges. Whether Grange agitation was responsible 
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or not, it is interesting to observe that at least three of the 
most vigorous opponents of the 1877 bill were missing from 
the 1878 legislature, and among these was the chairman of the 
education committee.” 

The legislature of 1878 could hardly have failed to take 
favorable action on the proposed college. On January 10, the 
usual memorial was presented to the house, this time by ‘Thomas 
C. Dockery of DeSoto County, later to be a member of the 
first board of trustees; and on January 28, the matter was re- 
ferred to a house committee. Meanwhile, a college bill had 
already been introduced on January 21.” ‘The new bill was 
the work of General W. F. ‘Tucker of Chickasaw County, who 
had rewritten Yellowley’s bill, making no material changes. 

The senate campaign was led by General A. M. West, who 
on January 14, succeeded in obtaining the passage of a resolu- 
tion instructing the committee on agriculture, commerce, and. 
manufacturers to consider the college matter. ‘hen, after ob- 
taining a copy of the Tucker bill, West rewrote it and intro- 
duced it in the senate.*° 

On February 11, the house of representatives undertook 
consideration of the Tucker bill. The opposition promptly 
made a last-ditch stand to retain the agricultural and mechanical 
courses at the university. Failing here, the enemies of the col- 
lege offered a motion to table the measure, only to lose by a 
vote of fifty-seven to thirty-four.** Final action came on Febru- 
ary 12, Tucker’s bill passing by a vote of sixty-eight to twenty- 
nine, with twenty-three members either absent or not voting.*” 
Ten days later, the senate passed West’s bill with no recorded 
Opposition. However, seven members were either absent or ab- 
stained from voting.** In the end, it was West’s bill that the 
lower house accepted in lieu of the Tucker bill, apparently with 
Tucker’s consent. ‘The house vote in this case was fifty-nine 
to twenty-six, with thirty-five absent or not voting.* 

An examination of the balloting on the college bills re- 
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veals something of the politics involved. It will be noticed 
that the majority in favor of the college bill dwindled by nine 
votes in the house of representatives before the final vote on 
the senate substitute. Four original supporters of the bill actu- 
ally reversed their votes, while the affirmative side picked up 
two men. Six of those who voted for Tucker’s bill the first 
time were apparently present and not voting, while there were 
nine absentees among the original supporters of the measure. 
Three of the opponents of the Tucker bill abstained from vot- 
ing on the West bill, and four of the same group were ap- 
parently absent at the final voting. These shiftings are difficult 
to explain, but most were doubtless indicative of changes of 
mind influenced by constituent opinion or pressure from fel- 
low members. Certainly the borderline group seem to have 
experienced considerable difficulty in making up their minds, 
or perhaps merely their wills. 

Negative votes came largely from the counties near the 
university, and there were scattered indications of a lack of 
sympathy with the college scheme in the Delta area. For some 
unaccountable reason there was considerable opposition in the 
hill section from Attala County southward. One Attala member 
voted nay, while another, who had formerly supported the bill, 
abstained on the final voting. Also, delegates from Leake and 
Rankin voted solidly against the college. In the heart of the 
Piney Woods, the Covington County delegate was opposed, 
while delegates from Lincoln, Jasper, Jones, and Wayne, who 
had originally voted favorably, were either absent or present 
and not voting in the conclusive balloting. Nevertheless, in 
the same area delegates from Marion, Lawrence, and Perry 
counties, who had originally voted nay, were also absent in 
the final count. The friends rather than the enemies of the 
college bill seem to have suffered most by these absences and 
abstentions.** Whether all this has any significance is a moot 
question. One would conjecture, however, that there was no 
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little uncertainty in the hills of central and south Mississippi 
as to the value of an agricultural college. 

‘Turning to north Mississippi, we find some indication that 
opposing delegates in Panola and Holmes paired and refrained 
from placing their stand on record. There was also some ap- 
parent use of persuasion by both sides in determining the vote 
of the timid. In DeSoto County, for example, where there was 
a division at first, the original supporter of the college seems 
to have abstained in the final balloting. Perhaps it was the 
questioning attitude of certain of the Delta people that weak- 
ened the backbone of the abstainer, for hostile votes were 
numerous from that area. Similar influences may have been 
at work in Chickasaw, Noxubee, and Attala, which were not 
in the Delta but were divided in their attitudes on the college 
measure. 

The largest vote in support of the college came from 
Monroe and Lowndes counties in the ‘Tombigbee Prairie, each 
county casting three favorable votes. In southwest Mississippi, 
Adams, Wilkinson, and Claiborne counties cast two votes apiece 
for the measure. In addition to these populous areas, a con- 
sistently unanimous stand for the college was taken by the 
northwestern counties of ‘Tishomingo, Itawamba, Union, Ben- 
ton, Tippah, Yalobusha, Clay, and Choctaw; by the Delta coun- 
ties of Sharkey, Coahoma, and Bolivar; by the old black belt 
county of Madison; by the counties of Lauderdale, Kemper, 
Neshoba, Clarke, Scott, Smith, Newton, all in the Meridian 
area; and by two counties on the western edge of the southern 
Piney Woods. One thing is obvious: wherever the Grange had 
been most active, as for example in the northeastern and 
southwestern parts of the state, the support of the college was 
strongest. 

A study of the vote by professions seems to indicate that 
the major opposition came from the learned professions, while 
two of every three farmers and planters voted in favor of the 
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college. The strongest opponents were the lawyers, as might 
have been anticipated; yet, even though there were vigorous 
individual critics of the college bill in this category, at the end 
about half of the lawyers voted aye. Another professional group 
that might have been expected to harbor misgivings was the 
physicians. Here again there is little conclusive evidence of 
any strong opposition. Of eleven members from this profession, 
four voted favorably and two unfavorably on all ballots, while 
in the final vote four of the original supporters and one of the 
original opponents of the college were missing. All of this 
suggests that at the last there might have been a slight epidemic 
of cold feet among the doctors. As for the “mechanics,” three 
voted consistently for the college and two against, while two 
who were originally favorable and one who was at first op- 
posed abstained in the final count. Among preachers, teachers, 
and editors there were no negative votes, although there were 
several absences or abstentions in the end. As might have been 
expected, four of the six colored members, doubtless fearing 
the effect of the new college on Alcorn University, cast negative 
votes, while one was content to be present and not voting in 
the final division. 

While the legislature was debating the college bill, the issue 
was widely aired in the press. On January 16, the Weekly 
Clarion printed an “‘appeal” signed by a “Farmer” of east 
Mississippi. Asserting that the state had grossly misused the 
“agricultural strip [sic] fund,” the writer denounced the legis- 
lature for “tacking on to the tail end of Oxford an agricultural 
department which is a humbug and a delusion.” He had been 
informed that students attempting to take the agricultural 
course at Ole Miss had been sneered at. Yet, Mississippians were 
an agricultural people, and the farm interest, ‘from which 
most of our wealth is derived, underlies all other.” After having 
struck bottom, the state should now ‘‘move forward to a career 
of prosperity,” and one means to this end would be an “‘insti- 
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tution at which our young men whose capacities and inclina- 
tions lead them to follow agricultural and mechanical pursuits 
may receive practical, scientific education that will qualify 
them to be useful, perhaps eminent in these avocations.” The 
writer also felt that many students had been choosing learned 
professions for lack of an opportunity to obtain proper train- 
ing of a practical sort, with the result that they ‘“‘drag out ex- 
istence as mere cyphers, drones in the great hive of humanity, 
and fail in all the purposes of life, and pass away without con- 
tributing anything to the great storehouse of the world.’*° 

On February 27, the Daily Clarion printed a letter from 
one of the critics of the agricultural college bill. The writer 
listed six items for consideration: (1) that a study of curricula 
showed that two thirds of the time in every college was devoted 
to practical subjects like languages, mathematics, the sciences, 
“and other branches;” (2) that only a few students ever took 
agricultural courses in college; (3) that the land-grant fund 
was so limited as to its use for obtaining grounds and buildings, 
that Mississippi would have difficulty in financing the proposed 
college; (4) that since the state already had one flourishing 
college, it did not necessarily follow that it could afford two 
of them; (5) that there was some doubt as to whether the need 
for agricultural and mechanical instruction warranted creating 
a separate school; (6) that the most economical plan seemed to 
be to combine the two types of education in one institution 
in order to avoid duplication. Nonetheless, said the writer, if 
the state was going to set up another college, “let it be no one 
horse College, but give it liberal appropriations for equipment 
and maintenance.’ 

In reply to the above criticisms, an unsigned letter in 
the Clarion pointed out that the atmosphere at the university 
had proved unfavorable to agriculture, whereupon the trustees 
had ‘‘wisely abolished the farce.” Almost simultaneously, a 
flourishing law school had grown up in its place. As to the re- 
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strictions placed upon the use of the land scrip fund, the writer 
wryly remarked that since the Carpetbag administration had 
escaped with impunity in its mishandling of these monies, the 
state could probably continue to get away with the diversion 
of funds to buildings and grounds, the law notwithstanding. At 
any rate, whatever was done with the funds, the illegality in- 
volved would be no less than that already practiced in turning 
land-grant funds over to the University of Mississippi.*" 

The act establishing the agricultural college was finally 
approved and became law on February 28, 1878.°° Alcorn 
University became Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, while the college for white youths was to be known as the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of the State of Missis- 
sippi.*® ‘The funds derived from the land scrip would be equally 
divided between the two schools.*° 

The white agricultural college was to have nine trustees 
appointed by the governor with the advice and consent of the 
senate. One trustee should be selected from each of the five 
Congressional districts, the remainder from the state at large. 
At least five of the board should be ‘‘chosen from practical 
agriculturists, or mechanics, or selected from both, as may be 
deemed advisable.’’ ‘The terms of the original trustees should 
be staggered so that three of the members should serve only 
two years, three for only four years, and three for six-year 
terms, six years being the length of the regular terms for suc- 
ceeding trustees. ‘The governor was to serve as ex-officio presi- 
dent of the board, with power to call meetings, and a member 
should be chosen to act in the capacity of president pro tempore 
in the absence of the governor. ‘The board was also declared 
to be a body corporate, with power to make contracts, to pur- 
chase and sell property, and to sue and be sued.** 

The legislature’s interpretation of the purpose of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College was that it should be ‘‘a 
first-class institution at which the youth of the State of Mis-. 
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sissipp1 may acquire a common school education and a scientific 
and practical knowledge of agriculture, horticulture and the 
mechanic arts, also of the proper growth and care of stock, 
without, however, excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
including military tactics.’’ As one of the most important ad- 
juncts of the institution, there should be “an experimental 
farm” consisting of not less than 160 acres.*? It was to take 
some months to carry out the plans of the legislature. In fact, 
almost two years were to pass before the college was able to 
open its doors. These two years were to be portentous for the 


- future. 


CHAPTER III 


The Swaddling Months 


ON APRIL 11, 1878, at eleven o’clock in the morning, the board 
of trustees of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mis- 
Sissippl was convened for the first time by Governor Stone in 
the senate chamber of the capitol. ‘To this group Stone had 
appointed nine men, all but one of whom seem to have been 
members of the Grange.’ ‘The exception was General A. M. 
West, but since West had steered the college bill through the 
senate, his sympathy with a farmers’ college was unquestioned.” 
One of the most prominent Grangers on the board was Dr. 
D. L. Phares, of Wilkinson County, who had operated a school 
of his own in that area for some years and was subsequently 
to become a professor at the college.* Also outstanding in the 
Grange was Major T. C. Dockery, of Hernando, in the Delta 
county of DeSoto. J. M. Causey was also a Granger, a farmer, 
and a representative from the southwestern county of Pike. 
Frank Burkitt, who became the secretary of the board, was a 
journalist and political leader who had been active in the 
Grange in Chickasaw County. Three others were members of 
the Grange also: Charles L. Gilmer, a lawyer from Madison 
County; Col. L. B. Brown, a farmer from Enterprise; and 
William B. Augustus, a Macon planter. Col. W. B. Mont- 
gomery, a Starkville planter and dairyman, completed the 
roster. After the location of the college had been chosen, 
Montgomery as the “local trustee’ was to wield a profound 
influence on the development of the institution. 
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The order of business for the first board meeting was 
simple. First the oath of office to the new trustees was ad- 
ministered by Judge J. A. P. Campbell of the state supreme 
court, whereupon the nine members drew numbers out of a 
hat to determine the length of their terms. That done, Dr. 
Phares was chosen to prepare a seal, and arrangements were 
made to advertise for bids for the location of the college. Three 
newspapers were selected to contain the official advertisements 
of the board: Burkitt’s Chickasaw Messenger, the Jackson Clar- 
ion, and the Pascagoula Democrat-Star. Offers of many other 
papers to run the advertisements free of charge were also ac- 
cepted, and the board publicly requested “‘all papers friendly 
to our Agricultural and Mechanical interests throughout the 
State” to publish the notice.* 

Naturally, the board was concerned with college finances; 
so it next turned its attention to the support fund. Although 
the legislature had created the college in its 1878 session, it 
had failed to appropriate any monies for the operation of the 
institution other than the proceeds of the land scrip fund, the 
use of which was limited. The annual income from this fund 
was about $5,000, which could be used only for “support and 
maintenance.’® Moreover, while the Morrill Act had provided 
that as much as ten per cent of the total endowment might be 
expended for the purchase of lands for sites of experimental 
farms, the legislative enactment had made no mention of how 
this sum should be divided between the white and Negro col- 
leges. At any rate, the trustees demanded a report from the 
state treasurer on the condition of the land scrip funds; but, 
apparently unable to ascertain the extent to which they might 
use the money, they provided themselves with copies of the 
acts of Congress and the legislature bearing upon the college, 
and bravely passed resolutions making current expenses of 
travel, etc. “payable out of any funds belonging to the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College.”* Meanwhile, Col. Montgom- 
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ery was appointed a committee of one to collect subscriptions 
of money for the college. By April, 1879, he had secured a total 
of $3,102.50." 

Deliberations as to the locating of the college were scheduled 


to begin at a meeting of the board to take place subsequently at 


Meridian, at the governor’s call. At that time, bids would be 
opened and the board would proceed to examine the proposed 
locations.» The Meridian meeting was convened on July 24, 
by which time bids, either formal or informal, had been re- 
ceived from Winona, West Point, Meridian, Lauderdale, Ma- 
con, Starkville, Sessumsville, Aberdeen, Verona, ‘Tupelo, Oko- 
lona, Corinth, Quitman, Mississippi City, Pass Christian, 
Summit-McComb, Crystal Springs, Sharon, Kosciusko, and 
Brandon.? 

A variety of facilities and inducements was offered. Lau- 
derdale Springs came forward with an orphanage built by the 
Baptists after the Civil War. West Point at first offered a 
school building and lands worth $37,500, or private and public 
subscriptions totaling $30,000. Later the city offered subscrip- 
tions of $26,000, or a $20,000 building to be erected in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications of the board. Aberdeen 
offered public and private subscriptions to the amount of 
$16,515 (part of which were later withdrawn) plus its Masonic 
high school building and grounds, with $1,000 annually if 
the male white children of Aberdeen were taught in the college 
preparatory school. Verona came forward with the land and 
buildings of North Mississippi College, plus a cash outlay of 
$4,000. Okolona offered to spend $12,000 in improvements 
on the buildings on this same property. Quitman offered 
Achusa Springs as a location for the college, the grant to include 
160 acres of land and $1,000 in cash. Later the Quitman bid 
was enlarged to include a half interest in the Achusa resort 
property of forty acres, plus a half section of land contiguous 
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to the springs, 100,000 feet of lumber, and 1,000 brick. More- 
over, the sponsors would petition the legislature to authorize 
Clark County to levy a tax of not less than $2,500 to be paid 
over to the college. Mississippi City, which thirty years before 
had failed by one vote to obtain the university, gave the choice 
of three separate plots of 160 acres each, two fronting on the 
Gulf, one on Biloxi Bay. In addition, Mississippi City offered 
100,000 feet of lumber for building purposes. McComb and 
Summit made a joint offer of a plot of 440 acres between the 
two towns, plus a cash outlay of $6,000, a 2,000 acre land do- 
nation, free transportation over the Chicago, St. Louis, and 
New Orleans Railroad of 2,000 tons of freight for college use, 
half fare for students for ten years, and the privilege of student. 
visits to the railway machine shops at regular intervals. Sharon 
made a strong bid, which included the buildings of the defunct 
Madison College and Sharon Female College, plus additional 
property and cash. Meridian first offered the choice of three 
tracts of land, apparently without buildings of any sort. Later, 
Meridian promised 520 acres of land one mile north of the 
city, or 160 acres on the eastern boundary of the city plus $5,000 
in cash.*® 

The railroads of the state manifested a lively interest in 
the location of the college. In fact, the board subsequently 
passed resolutions of gratitude to the Mobile and Ohio; the 
Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans; the Vicksburg and Me- 
ridian; the Mississippi and Tennessee; and the West Feliciana 
for interest manifested by them “in the success of the A. & M. 
College." ‘Two of these roads, the Mobile and Ohio and the 
Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans, were highly commended 
for ‘“‘special and extra accommodations.” In fact, the Mobile 
and Ohio offered inducements for locating on its line in the 
form of a certain amount of freight to be transported free of 
charge and a cut-rate mileage charge for students, together 
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with a donation of 160 acres of land.” ‘The Chicago, St. Louis, 
and New Orleans made a similar offer, as we have seen, in 
connection with the joint bid of McComb and Summit.” 
Before reaching a final decision, the board determined 
to take to the road to examine prospective locations on the 
spot. ‘Ihe Mobile and Ohio forthwith provided a special train 
to acommodate the trustees, who spent three days visiting 
Verona, Okolona, Aberdeen, West Point, Starkville, Macon, 
Meridian, and Achusa Springs.* All of these spots were in east 
Mississippi, an area which felt strongly that it should receive 
the college as opposed to central and west Mississippi, which 
were considered as being adequately served by the university 
at Oxford, which was on the railway traversing the western 
section from north to south and therefore accessible to people 
in the central and western area. Before acting, however, the 
board decided to investigate the bids along the Chicago, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans Railway, which was apparently bid- 
ding against the Mobile and Ohio with considerable vigor. 
Accordingly, on July 28, the trustees convened at Jackson, from 
whence they set out to visit Winona, Kosciusko, McComb, 
Summit, and Crystal Springs. Also, visits to other places in the 
‘western’ area, including Sharon, in Madison County, were 
projected; but the board subsequently changed its mind.’® 
Final action was postponed until September, but a yellow 
fever epidemic at Jackson prevented a meeting at that time.’® 
It was not, then, until December 13, that the trustees met 
again. By that time, the field had practically become narrowed 
to Meridian and Starkville, although there was some interest 
still in West Point. West Point was eliminated apparently 
because the college would have had to be located within the 
city limits and its facilities made available to the city somewhat 
in the manner of a public school. Meridian seems to have lost 
out partly because of rivalry with Quitman, which was still 
anxious to secure the college for Achusa Springs. In fact, an 
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article appeared in the Meridian Mercury, whose editor was 
said to have opposed the location of the college “in or near 
his home,’ praising the advantages of Achusa Springs on the 
ground that the moral environment of a city would be bad. 
The minutes of the board are silent on the point; but it is said 
that one member changed his vote after reading the afore- 
mentioned article, thereby giving Starkville the advantage. As 
one of the board members remarked later, Starkville was ‘‘a 
quiet country town, its people and community exceptionally 
sober and conservative, with a variety of soil.’’" 

One version of the story places the responsibility for the 
choice of Starkville heavily upon Col. Montgomery. Mont- 
gomery was one of the strong members of the board; in fact 
he had served as president pro tempore on one previous oc- 
casion in the absence of the governor.** Many sources attest 
to the fact that Montgomery probably played’ up the dubious 
moral climate of urban Meridian as one of the circumstances 
favorable to Starkville. He doubtless also emphasized the avail- 
ability of soil for agricultural experimentation. At any rate, 
as we shall see, Montgomery’s benevolent concern with the de- 
velopment of the agricultural feature of the college was more 
than adequate repayment to the state for any pressure he may 
have exerted to obtain the college for Starkville. 

As might have been expected, the choice of a spot in 
north Mississippi for the site of the farmers’ college brought 
caustic remarks from south Mississippi. ‘The Hinds County 
Gazette sourly remarked that it had been fearful that the col- 
lege “would be placed in Tennessee or Alabama, but we are de- 
lighted to announce that Starkville is fully a dozen miles from 
the Alabama line and perhaps even a greater distance from 
the line of Tennessee.”?® ‘The Gazette was also certain that the 
faculty would be chosen from northeast Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Tennessee; in other words, the environs of Governor Stone, 
who lived in the northeast Mississippi town of Iuka. ‘The 
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Brandon Republican accused Stone of handpicking the trustees 
in order to give north Mississippi control, thereby assuring the 
location of the college “in the black belt, instead of in the 
section where the white boys live who were intended to be 
benefitted by it.” Actually, Stone had been partially deterred 
from packing the board with men from his own neck of the 
woods by the requirement that each Congressional district be 
represented, a circumstance that would make for a reasonably 
equal distribution of members. However, the governor had the 
privilege of choosing three members of the board from the state- 
at-large, and all three of these appointees were actually from 
the area north of Jackson, although one was from Madison 
County, which might be geographically included in the southern 
part of the state. Frank Burkitt, a northeasterner and a de- 
fenders of Stone, insisted that in the voting the trustees did 
not adhere to sectional lines. In fact, both Burkitt and Stone 
had voted for Meridian.” So, it would appear that Starkville 
won without the solid backing of the northeasterners. 

A traveler who visited Starkville in the late seventies, de- 
scribed the town as such a “‘sprightly little city” that he could 
hardly believe his eyes. It had a railroad, the Mobile and Ohio, 
‘connecting the place with the outer world.” Later, however, 
he described the condition of the track of this branch line 
which ran from Starkville to Artesia as “abominable.” ‘The 
town had a telegraph “to flash market returns and the news 
at any moment.” There were large brick stores ‘“‘and plenty 
of them,” all filled with goods, and a new brick courthouse 
was soon to be erected. Business was said to be six times as 
large and the population three times more numerous than in 
1870. Apparently, a campaign to secure immigrants, especially 
from the North (a favorite scheme of Col. Montgomery), had 
succeeded well in the Starkville area; for Starkville was de- 
scribed as a port of welcome for the immigration agent of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad. The visitor was also impressed with 
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the vast number of small farmers in the western hinterland of 
Starkville “who make their crop by their own labor and that 
of their families.” ‘The city itself had begun to experience a 
sort of real estate boom with the location of the farmers’ col- 
lege at Starkville, where there were already a “female college’’ 
operated by the Rev. ‘IT. G. Sellers and an “excellent” school 
run by a Mr. ‘Tate (apparently a boys school whose operations 
were later combined with those of the A. and M. College). As 
for religion, Starkville boasted churches of the Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Associate Reformed denominations.” 
Other denominations, including the Episcopal, were soon to 
enter the town. 3 

In the early eighties the Winston Signal eRe counted 
Starkville’s blessings: 414444049 
Starkville can now boast of six and a quarter news-papers, pub- 
lished in the place, six churches, another about to be established, 
a female college, an A. & M. College, one high school, three rail- 
roads, a very fine courthouse, some dozen ministers, a host of tal- 
ented lawyers, a district attorney, a member of Congress, two ex- 
chancellers, two ex-district attorneys, it is situated in the great 
Jersey cattle, blue and Johnson grass region of Mississippi, has the 
deepest mud and the hardest water to be found anywhere; and the 
most enterprising business men, and the prettiest girls (except 
Louisville and West Point) and is altogether the most irrepressible 
town in this latitude.” 

The offer originally made by Starkville in bidding for the 
college involved a total of $12,980 in “private subscriptions 
and lands.”?? On December 13, 1878, the board appointed a 
committee to go to Starkville and select the lands to be used 
by the college. When the trustees met again in April, 1879, 
the committee had not acted; therefore the board went en 
masse to examine the prospective sites. The final decision was 
to purchase a plot of 350 acres known as the “‘Bell Tract,” about 
one and one-quarter miles east of Starkville. William Bell with- 
held his own forty-acre homestead temporarily, subject to use 
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by the college. The plot was purchased for $2,450. As for the 
lands donated to the college in the original bid, the amount is 
unknown, but Col. Montgomery was appointed by the board 
to dispose of them, and the manuscript records of the trustees 
contain a marginal comment to the effect that these lands were 
worth about $400.4 

Some of the funds for purchasing land were apparently 
obtained from the interest on the land scrip fund, which had 
begun to accrue to the college in January 1, 1878, and amounted 
to $5,678.75 at the end of the first year. Apparently, the legis- 
lature had actually intended to allot the A. and M. College a 
sum equal to that originally spent for grounds at Alcorn; but 
as the entire principal of the land script fund had already 
been invested in state bonds, the state treasurer was unable 
to withdraw the ten per cent that might legally be expended 
on the purchase of a site, unless the legislature should make 
further authorization.” 

In the board meeting at Jackson in April, 1879, Dr. Phares 
was instructed to draw up plans for an administration and 
classroom building and submit the draft to a committee of 
which he was to be chairman. This group were to choose an 
architect, who should prepare the plans and _ specifications, 
whereupon advertisements for bids would be placed in the 
newspapers; then the full board would make a decision on the 
contractor.*® Phares’ committee met later in April and again 
in May. Manser and Zucker of Vicksburg were given the 
architect’s contract at a fee of five per cent of the final cost of 
the building. Later this firm was given an additional two and 
one-half per cent for supervising construction.” Eight bidders 
made offers ranging from $13,633.67 to $27,875.00. The lowest 
bid for construction was that of C. M. Rubush of Vaiden, but 
the amount was increased to $15,238.37 in order to embellish 
the structure with a 210 foot one-story gallery on the east and 
south sides. Such rambling galleries as this were a conspicuous 
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feature of the “American Gothic” style popular at the time. 
This structure, which was to be known as the college, or aca- 
demic, building was to contain three stories and a basement, 
the last to be used by the horticultural department and the 
carpenter shops. On the first floor was the chapel room, said 
to be one of the largest in the state, and the office of the presi- 
dent and his secretary. On the second floor were the depart- 
ments of agriculture, English, and mathematics and the draw- 
ing laboratory. On the third story were the preparatory de- 
partment, the mathematical instrument room, and the ento- 
mology department.” 

Although Rubush promised to have the building com- 
pleted by January 1, 1880, construction did not actually begin 
until late in July, 1879.?° In September, the cornerstone was 
laid amid elaborate Masonic rites, which were witnessed by a 
large crowd, many of whom had arrived on a special train. The 
Aberdeen band was also there to furnish music. Representing 
the architects, Adolph Zucker presented the building and in- 
dulged in ‘“‘an appropriate address.” Frank Burkitt, the Grand 
Master, accepted and obliged with another address. Then J. Z. 
George crowned the occasion with a two-hour speech.* In the 
end, the time of construction seemed to be no shorter than 
the addresses and the close of the year found the structure still 
unfinished. 

An executive committee, which was destined to have pro- 
found influence on the operation of the college, supervised the 
construction work. This committee, consisting of Augustus 
and Burkitt, with Col. Montgomery as chairman, was soon act- 
ing in the name of the board in nearly every field of college 
activity. Since Col. Montgomery was on location, the role he 
was to play assumed considerable importance.** 

How the trustees proposed to pay for the academic build- 
ing was an embarrassing question, for excepting the yearly in- 
terest on the land scrip fund and private donations, there had 
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been as yet no specific state appropriations. ‘The state Grange 
was profoundly disturbed over this dereliction of the legisla- 
ture. In the meeting of December, 1878, Put Darden had called 
on members to “impress’’ the legislature with the need for ad- 
ditional funds.*? Again in the following year, Darden lamented 
that the A. and M. College had “had no endorsement or ap- 
propriations whatsoever from the State proper,” and had re- 
ceived nothing for buildings, farms, apparatus, library, mu- 
seums, or salaries. “The State,” he said, ‘‘in justice to its own 
honor and material prosperity, and in justice to the agricultural, 
mechanical and other laboring classes should make a liberal 
appropriation at the next session of the Legislature for the pur- 
chase of land and erection of houses for Professors, boarders, 
and employees of the College. . . . This will probably require 
$125,000 to be used during the ensuing two years.” Pointing 
out that such an expenditure would be a permanent investment 
and would not have to be repeated every biennium, Darden 
also felt that additional money for salaries should be immedi- 
ately appropriated, including $12,500 annually for professors’ 
salaries. ‘Then, making comparisons, Darden observed that the 
university was receiving $27,000 annually for current expenses, 
while Alcorn had, at its founding, been provided with $40,000 
to obtain the Oakland College properties and had received 
$50,000 yearly for three years, plus the interest on the land 
scrip fund. Darden urged that the legislators be assaulted with 
petitions sponsored by all the subordinate Granges. ‘These pe- 
titions should include the names of “farmers, gardeners, me- 
chanics, and all others who feel an interest in the building up 
of a great practical educational institution such as that in con- 
templation,’ where there would be offered “free of charge, a 
practical scientific education to every son of Mississippi, how- 
ever poor.’ ** | 

Meanwhile, on December 4, 1879, the board of trustees 
had set up a committee to memorialize the legislature on the 
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subject of appropriations. In the following January the trustees 
requested $100,000 for the biennium of 1880-1881 ‘“‘to enable 
them to place the enterprise in successful operation,’ and the 
special committee was authorized to draft a bill for presenta- 
tion.** In his message to the new legislature, Governor Stone 
was also insistent upon the appropriation of funds so that the 
college might ‘‘soon become an honor to the State, and a bless- 
ing to the industrial classes of Mississippi.’’*° 

After considerable discussion, a bill was approved on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1880, appropriating funds to the tune of $50,000 for 
the fiscal year of 1880 and $35,000 for the fiscal year of 1881. 
‘The only recorded vote on the appropriation was in the house 
of representatives, where the ayes were sixty-seven, the nays 
twenty-three, with thirty absent or not voting.*® The amount 
was $52,500 short of the demands made by the state Grange.*” 
‘The funds were to be used to make “improvements on and ad- 
ditions to said college, and for the purchase of books and maps 
and apparatus, live stock and farming implements.’*® An in- 
teresting rider was originally attached to the appropriation bill 
by the house of representatives but apparently ruled out by the 
senate, to the effect that “during the vacation the Professors 
of the College shall address the people of the State upon such 
subjects and at such times and places as the ‘Trustees may re- 
quire.”*? Such a scheme was doubtless promoted by the Grange, 
which was exceedingly fond of peripatetic lecturers; and, as 
we shall see, it was to be only a few years before the lecture 
idea was to be established as a part of the college program in 
the guise of farmers’ institutes. 

At last provided with funds, the board proceeded to arrange 
for additional buildings. ‘The dormitory, a three-story structure 
of 115 rooms capable of housing 250 men, was not ready for 
occupancy until the spring of 1881, at which time students were 
able to move in gradually as the work was completed.** On the 
main floor of the dormitory building were the post office, guard 
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room, and armory, together with a number of student rooms, 
while in the basement were housed the library, the museum, 
the writing room, the drafting room, the oil room, and the 
classroom of the professor of biology.*? 

By the end of the year 1883, a mess hall with a second story 
allotted to the literary societies had been completed. ‘There 
were also a one-story hospital, a brick home for the president, 
nine residences for the faculty and other staff members, a house 
for the “farm hands,” a barn, two cattle sheds, an engine house, 
and a number of minor structures. Just completed was a two- 
story chemical laboratory, with a lecture room for seventy-five 
students and a number of laboratory and work rooms of various 
types.4? Meanwhile, some damage to the campus had occurred 
during a tornadic storm in the autumn of 1883, and Zucker had 
supervised the repairs.** 

The work of landscaping was somewhat slow. Dr. Evans 
recalled that much of the time of the student labor squads was 
spent in clearing the drill field, and the annual reports of the 
professor of horticulture show that considerable effort was 
expended by the students in making the campus presentable. 
Apparently, the original landscaping was planned by Adolph 
Zucker, the architect, who remained on the campus for some 
years as instructor in drawing. It was probably Zucker who was 
described by a visitor in December, 1880, as the “accomplished 
expert” who was to lay off the grounds around the college 
buildings with “walks, and an Avenue to town, the sides to be 
planted with all manner of native trees indigenous to Missis- 
sippi,” so that in time the campus would be one of “the most 
beautiful College grounds in the South.’ : 

Ultimate responsibility for the grounds lay, of course, with 
the president; and in November, 1882, the trustees charged the 
president to adhere to the plan laid out by the architect. The 
professor of horticulture ordinarily seems to have been held 
accountable by the president for the actual details. Also, those 
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jacks-of-all-administration, the executive committee of the board, 
were perpetually involved in matters of campus maintenance. 
In June, 1883, it was this group that was ordered to have the 
grounds levelled preparatory to landscaping, “when the Money 
is in sight’’ and when “in their judgement [sic] they deem best.” 
In July of the same year, the college steward undertook super- 
vision of the grading.*® 

Apparently the first specific instructions as to landscaping 
given by the board were to “have the grounds in front of the 
College Buildings set in Bermuda grass” and to plant this type 
of grass also in the permanent pasture.*7 Although in May, 
1883, Professor J. J. Colmant, who had taken over the horti- 
cultural work of the college a year previously, was scolded by 
the president for neglecting the appearance of the campus, it 
would appear that by the autumn of that year Colmant had 
made some progress. “We are laying off the grounds around 
the College,” wrote Colmant, “and will ornament them as far 
as our very limited means will reach.” Also, by this time, the 
campus was deemed presentable enough to spend seventy-five 
dollars for the making of “photographic views.’’*® 


Although the construction of buildings was undertaken 
early, no move toward the choice of a president was made be- 
fore the April meeting of 1879, at which time L. B. Brown 
was selected as a committee of one to “correspond with presi- 
dents of the various A. & M. Colleges in the United States, for 
the purpose of getting the names of suitable persons, from 
among whom we may select a president for this Institution.” 
Aspirants had by no means been lacking, however. In Decem- 
ber, 1878, Thomas S. Gathright, who had at one time operated 
a sort of normal school of his own at Gholson, Mississippi, and 
had since become president of Texas A. and M. College, in- 
formed Governor Stone that he was available.° On June 21, 
1879, the Columbus Patron of Husbandry, the official organ of 
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the Grange, was singing the praises of Gathright, not, however, 
without mentioning favorably a Columbus Granger, Stephen D. 
Lee. However, the darling of the Patron was J. W. A. Wright, 
a Grange leader of California. 

At board meetings in June and December, 1879, and again 
in January, 1880, no further action was taken, except that at 
the last meeting the trustees announced that when they re- 
convened, a president would be selected.** 

Not until April 1, 1880, did the board assemble. At that 
time, the applications of five men were presented by the gov- 
ernor: The Rev. J. IT’. Freeman of Starkville; Professor George 
M. Edgar of’ Anchorage, Kentucky; Professor William Richard- 
son of Sherman, Texas; Professor Thomas S. Gathright; and 
General Daniel Ruggles of Fredericksburg, Virginia. Burkitt 
added to this list the applications of Professor John W. A. 
Wright, who had been specially favored by the Grange, and 
Professor R. C. Morrison of Kentucky. Dr. Phares offered the 
name of Professor G. S. Roudebush, of Crystal Springs.” 

How the name of Stephen D. Lee came to be considered 
is not known. It would appear, however, that he had rather 
strong popular support. On March 13, the Macon Beacon was 
promoting his candidacy, even though he had “not applied nor 
intimated whether he will accept.” At any rate, Lee was now 
presented to the board as “a suitable person for the presidency 
of the College.”®* 

By some means not explained in the minutes, the board 
narrowed the field to Roudebush and Lee, the latter winning 
by a six to three vote, only Brown, Dockery, and Causey voting 
for Roudebush. Roudebush was given the consolation of being 
made “one of the professors” by a vote of six to three, the gov- — 
ernor, Secretary Burkitt, and L. B. Brown voting to the con- 
trary. Upon being called before the board to express his pref- 
erence, Roudebush chose the English department, of which he 
was forthwith made head.** Both Roudebush and Lee were 
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asked to stand by at the next meeting of the board, and Lee 
himself was encharged with other duties pertaining to the open- 
ing of the college. How Lee proceeded in this work will be 
told in the next chapter. 

By 1880, then, the college was beginning to take shape. 
For two years the trustees had struggled without funds, not 
to nurture their child but simply to prevent a stillbirth. Until 
the legislature came forward with funds in 1880, what building 
the trustees had undertaken was on hazardous grounds, and 
the choice of a president and professors had had to be post- 
poned. At last, however, even though appropriations were not 
as much as desired, an end had come to the two years of making 
bricks without straw, or rather of making buildings without 
bricks. Now the campus was a-building, and with the president 
chosen, the work of administration was ready to begin. At last 
Darden’s “farmers, gardeners, mechanics, and all others’’ were 
about to receive “free of charge” their hoped-for “practical sc1- 
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Meanwhile, interest in the new college had been mount- 
ing, and a query directed to the Jackson Clarion in May, 1880 
called upon that paper to obtain and present to its readers in- 
formation as to the date of opening; the “occupations” to be 
taught; the amount of labor and study per day to be required; 
the entrance costs; the degree, if any, to which the state would 
furnish rooms, board, bedding, etc.; and the possibility of a 
man’s being allowed to “enter now and get business of some 
kind to do until school opens.’®® 

The board of trustees themselves issued a circular in May 
purporting to answer the multifarious questions that were be- 
ing asked. Details of admission requirements, courses, student 
labor, and the various fees to be charged were outlined, and 
emphasis was placed on the fact that facilities would not be 
completely ready when the college opened in October.** About 
two months later, General Lee, by order of the board, issued a 
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supplementary statement giving further details on the course 
of study, fees, and work requirements, particularly the self-help 
aspect of the labor program. Counting the remuneration given 
for labor, Lee estimated that a young man could attend the 
A. and M. College for an entire year at no greater cost than 
seventy-five to one hundred dollars.®’ ‘The amazing thing about 
all this is that somehow or other there were always a few young 
men who could do it. 
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CHAPTER IV 


“General Lee Runs the College” 


THAT STEPHEN DILL LEE was, as the minute book of the trus- 
tees very modestly allowed, “a suitable person for the presidency 
of the College,” he soon proved beyond question. What Lee 
lacked in academic background he made up for in personal 
experience. In fact, his career so far had literally taken him 
through all the changes and chances of the life of a Southerner 
of his generation. What he had not learned in academic halls 
he had learned in what has been tritely but nonetheless aptly 
called the University of Hard Knocks, which was the alma mater 
of many Americans of his day. At any rate, his experience had 
taught him that God had as yet not revealed to any man the 
last word on either the form or the method of the well-rounded 
education. Consequently, Lee entered upon his task with an 
open mind, a willingness to learn, and a determination to make 
a success of his task. Moreover, he had enough of the military 
temperament in him to stand by his guns, no matter what 
happened. 

Stephen Dill Lee was born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
on September 22, 1833, the year in which South Carolina had 
come within inches of battling the Union over the tariff. Men 
of Lee’s generation in South Carolina—in the entire South, for 
that matter—were indeed born to battle; for the next three 
quarters of a century was to be a period of turmoil, confusion, 
and bloodshed, in which Lee’s native state was to figure promi- 
nently. 
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Lee’s mother died when the youngster was a mere boy; 
and since his father was far from wealthy, young Lee more or 
less had to work out his own salvation. He attended boarding 
school in proper fashion; then, in due time, having learned to 
butter the proper side of the bread, he obtained from a candi- 
date for Congress the promise of an appointment to West 
Point and entered the academy in 1850. Before the Civil War 
he saw action on the western frontier and against the turbulent 
Florida Indian tribes. Secession found him with the Southern 
armies, where he figured prominently all the way from the 
attack on Ft. Sumter, where he had been a member of the party 
that demanded the surrender, until the last shot was fired in 
1865. In the latter part of the war he battled Sherman in Mis- 
sissippi. His war record brought him all the way from captain 
to lieutenant-general and in later years made him the choice 
of the United Confederate Veterans as their commander.* 

In February, 1865, Lee married Regina Harrison, a mem- 
ber of a prominent Columbus, Mississippi family. ‘This mar- 
riage was to have far reaching consequences; for when the war 
was over Lee betook himself to the home of his wife. For the 
remainder of his life he was to be a Mississippian. ‘Through 
Mrs. Lee’s influence he joined the Baptist Church, in which he 
became an active leader. ‘There was only one child by the 
marriage, Blewitt, who was to be a member of the first gradu- 
ating class at A. and M. College and was eventually to make 
a name for himself in the field of law. During her later years 
Mrs. Lee was a semi-invalid. Nevertheless, campus gossip built 
her up as the brains of the family, doing much of the general’s 
thinking and policy-making for him. Allowing for exaggera- 
tion, there can be little doubt that Mrs. Lee wielded much 
influence over her husband, for she was exceedingly well-read 
and intellectually alert, and Lee doubtless profited by these 
qualities in the trying days that were to face him as first presi- 
dent of the state’s agricultural college. 
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For about twelve years after the war Lee attempted to op- 
erate “Devereaux,” a plantation in Noxubee County belonging 
to Mrs. Lee. His initiation into the prevailing economy of Mis- 
sissippi left him profoundly depressed—and impressed. Un- 
happy as were these plantation days, it was such an experience 
as this that the future president of a farmers’ college needed to 
give him his baptism of fire. Lee’s years of travail on the soil 
came when Mississippi agriculturists were in the depths. It was 
a time when labor was turbulent, thanks to the newly-gained 
freedom of the Negro and his vain expectations of manna from 
Washington in the form of forty acres and a mule. Cotton 
prices were no more dependable than the labor supply. In fact, 
the only certainty was an inevitable ruinous entanglement in 
the credit system. 

Around 1876, Lee gave up in dismay and joined the grow- 
ing ranks of Confederate generals who at that time were lending 
their names and influence to the insurance business. As he put 
it to a newspaper reporter in Charleston, S. C., “I have been 
assiduously engaged in farming in Mississippi, with such un- 
satisfactory results that I became demoralized and have rented 
my lands.’’* ‘The reported humorously chided Lee with hav- 
ing been known so far as the only Confederate general who had 
not gone into the insurance business. Nevertheless, only sev- 
eral weeks before the interview, Lee himself had accepted a 
position with the Alabama Gold Insurance Company as super- 
intendent of agenices, a position he was soon to abandon, pre- 
sumably because of his wife’s illness.* 

Replying to the reporter’s inquiry about the state of agri- 
culture in Mississippi, Lee categorically announced that it was 
“deplorable, and growing worse every year.” ‘There was little 
money, efforts to keep up large farms were leading to sure 
bankruptcy, and everything was mortgaged to the fullest. Lee’s 
notions about the solution of the problem are significant, 
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particularly as they shed light on subsequent policies advocated 
by him as president of A. and M. College: 

The only remedy I can conceive is to reverse the order of affairs 
under which it is brought about, reduce the large farms to small 
ones, introduce citizens from the Northern states by inducing them 
to come with their capital and buy our surplus lands. . . . Speedier 
and better results will follow from the introduction of Northern 
immigrants into our midst than from any other source.* 

Already the Mississippi Grange, to which Lee belonged, 
had begun to exert itself to accomplish just what Lee recom- 
mended. In fact, it is very likely that Lee got the idea from the 
Patrons of Husbandry. As we shall see, Lee never allowed the 
bitterness of the Civil War to obscure to him the fact that for 
better or worse the economic salvation of the South was tied 
up with the North, the migration of whose men and money to 
Southern areas might effect a real reconstruction that would 
not be the mockery that Northern political infiltration had 
proved to be under the Carpetbaggers. 

It was inevitable that Lee would sooner or later become 
involved in politics; for, if most of the Confederate generals 
took a flier into the insurance business, they also found their 
way into politics, particularly after the return of white rule in 
the late seventies. Indeed, so extensive was the devotion of 
the planter-officer of rebel days to politics that historians have 
come to speak of the last quarter of the nineteenth century in 
the South as the “Rule of the Brigadier-Generals.” 

In the fall of 1877, Lee decided to become a candidate for 
the state senate to fill the unexpired term of W. H. Sims, who 
had been appointed lieutenant governor. What brought Lee 
to this choice will perhaps never be known. But one thing is 
certain. Lee was certainly not the “machine” candidate for 
the office in his district; for the Lowndes County executive com- 
mittee favored W. W. Humphries, its chairman, and persuaded 
the district convention (Lowndes, Clay, and Oktibbeha coun- 
ties) to nominate him, forcing Lee to run as an independent 
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on a Democratic-Conservative ticket. Doubtless Lee’s member- 
ship in the Grange, which was never very popular among the 
majority of the conservative planting interests, had something 
to do with a certain coolness in Lowndes County to his can- 
didacy. 

Apparently the opposition of Lowndes County proved bene- 
ficial, for both Clay and Oktibbeha counties forthwith cham- 
pioned Lee in a heated campaign, one of the main issues of 
which was the charge that the Lowndes committee was at- 
tempting to dictate to the remainder of the district. At any rate, 
while Lowndes gave a majority of 209 votes to Humphries, 
Clay voted for Lee by a majority of 150 and Oktibbeha by a 
majority of 307, Lee’s majority for the district being 248 votes.° 
Lee was sworn in and took his seat on February 4, 1878, just 
in time to be in on the consideration of the bill to create the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College.® 

‘That Lee was certainly a strong supporter of the college 
bill is certain, but definite evidence of his activities is lacking. 
‘There was not even a recorded vote in the senate on the passage 
of the act. Nevertheless, Dabney Lipscomb pictures Lee as 
having been “‘one of the first Southerners to advocate industrial 
education,” for which stand he earned, after becoming President 
of the A. and M. College, the title, “Father of industrial educa- 
tion in the South.”? Certainly Lee was firmly convinced that 
something was wrong with the scheme of things in the South, 
as we have seen from his interview with the Charleston reporter; 
and his connections with the Grange would tend to have in- 
creased his awareness of the problem. Since the Grange had 
become steadfastly devoted to the cause of industrial education 
at the college level, Lee must have been more than cognizant 
of the revolution in education that was in the making. Cer- 
tainly the general lost no time in setting about his educational 
task once the board of trustees had committed the future of 
the college to his hands. 
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Immediately after his election to the presidency, Lee was 
ordered by the trustees to make a tour of inspection of “such 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges, and other Institu- 
tions in the Union as he may deem expedient” to examine their 
inethods and courses of instruction. Already J. Z. George and 
Frank Burkitt had been encharged with visiting the A. and M. 
College of Michigan, which was at that time successfully chal- 
lenging Cornell in the field of agricultural education. Ap- 
parently, the two board members never made the projected 
excursion; but General Lee, accompanied by his wife, visited 
both Michigan and Iowa during the spring of 1880.° 

What the new president learned on his trip can only be 
conjectured. Lee had been advised, however, to look for pro- 
fessors of chemistry and agriculture and to “examine into the 
qualifications of persons who have graduated at the Agricultural 
College of Michigan, and if said persons be found best qualified 
to employ them.”® Apparently he found his quarry. Subse- 
quently, Robert F. Kedzie, brother of the president of Michigan 
A. and M., was employed as Acting Professor of Chemistry and 
Physics, and Frank A. Gulley was engaged as “Acting Professor 
Scientific and Practical Agriculture & Horticulture.” It is a 
testimony to the lack of sectional bias of both Lee and the board 
that they were disposed to lean so heavily upon the North for 
both policy and faculty. 

Meanwhile the board had offered to one of its own mem- 
bers, Dr. D. L. Phares, the chair of “Horticulture, Botany, and 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology.’”** Phares had had a wide 
educational experience. He had been president of Centenary 
College, and in 1842, he had organized in Wilkinson County 
a female institution which became coeducational in 1852 as 
Newton College. Put Darden had sent members of his family 
to Phares’ school for training. But Phares was not merely an 
educator; he was also a minister in the Christian Church, whose 
fortunes he had helped to further in Wilkinson County. At 
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state church conventions he was wont to contribute to the wel- 
fare of the church in a very liberal way, bringing regularly a 
small sack containing a hundred dollars in gold. Phares’ chief 
scientific interest was botany, in which field he was recognized 
as one of the foremost experts in the South. Moreover, agri- 
culture and medicine, particularly insofar as they related to 
botany, received much of his attention.” 

Although in June, 1880, the board had decided not to 
employ instructors in mathematics and preparatory studies until 
after the opening of the first session, it did engage Dr. W. T. J. 
Sullivan, a Methodist minister, as principal of the preparatory 
school.** ‘The teaching of mathematics was, in fact, to be dele- 
gated during the first session to the military commandant, Lt. 
E. B. Bolton, who assumed the title of “Acting Professor of 
Mathematics and Engineering,” an appellation that was more 
poetry than truth.’* Significantly, after the first session, Bolton 
was relieved of supervision over mathematics, and Sullivan took 
| charge of the department.” 

Dr. W. A. Evans has pointed out how the trustees selected 
the faculty with what must have been no mere chance regard 
for religious affiliation. Lee himself was a Baptist, Roudebush 
| a Presbyterian, Phares a Campbellite, and Sullivan a Methodist. 
| The religious ties of the non-Mississippians is not known; but 
| the major Protestant denominations had been properly taken 
| care of, thereby enlisting religious support for the college. 
| During the first year, other members were added to the 
| faculty, most of these being in the preparatory department, 
which developed unexpected size as a result of the academic 
| deficiencies of the first student body. One of the “prep” in- 

structors, I. B. Bailey, was not only an assistant in the prepara- 
| tory department but also an instructor in ancient languages." 
Professor Roudebush managed to secure a place in the booming 
preparatory department for his son, W. S. Roudebush. 
In September, 1880, the board chose as steward in charge 
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of the mess hall Captain W. B. Lucas of Macon, who was orig- 
inally employed on a temporary basis but remained at the 
college until his death.’* At first Lee had hoped to secure for 
the position Major Hugh M. Street, who might combine with 
the steward’s work that of college secretary and treasurer, to- 
gether with the incidental task of instructing in bookkeeping 
and writing. Lee’s purpose was to secure a man who could 
handle the complicated accounts with the boys, give them some 
business training, and in addition, render invaluable aid at the 
sessions of the legislature. Finally chosen as college secretary 
was A. W. Lampkin, who resigned during the first year. In 
July, 1881, the board was looking for another secretary. T. F. 
Watson eventually received the position in July, 1882.” 

On October 6, 1880, Captain Frank Johnston was em- 
ployed as overseer of the college farm, which consisted of 840 
acres. He was instructed to begin operations on January l, 
1881.2 The farm, which had been provided for in the act 
establishing the college, was intended primarily as an experi- 
mental project; nevertheless, the possibility that it would pro- 
vide a means of using student labor was not overlooked. More- 
over, it was hoped that the farm would be able to help defray 
the expenses of the college, both in supplying the mess hall 
and in providing a surplus for sale to the people of the com- 
munity. | 

Dr. W. A. Evans described the farm land originally culti- | 
vated by the college as being phenomenally poor, fit only for 
“bumblebee” cotton, the bloom of which was low enough © 
for bumblebees to suck while their extremities rested firmly on 
the ground. Professor Gulley in his report of the first years of © 
the operation of the farm pointed out that three-fourths of the | 
land had “been thrown out as not being worth longer cultiva- 
tion,” the major part of it being cut up by gullies, the bottoms 
grown up with trees and brush, and the whole of it devoid of | 
either fences or buildings.** Subsequently, the college bought | 
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more and better land, increasing the size of the farm by 844 
acres, and Dr. Evans was among those who surveyed the new 
acquisition as a chaincarrier at eight cents an hour.” 

After several changes, the actual opening of the college 
was set for October 6, 1880.** At that time the dormitory was 
far from complete; in fact, because of wet weather and other 
delays it was not to be ready for occupancy until spring.** Lee 
turned to the people of the community, asking them to take the 
boys at eight dollars a month.” Students lived in every avail- 
able spot: some on the campus, some in Starkville, and others 
in the adjoining countryside, in some cases as far as six miles 
distant. Dr. W. A. Evans, for example, occupied a log cabin 
with several boys on the Bardwell Place, near the campus. The 
mess hall was not ready, either; and until temporary quarters 
were provided, students ate in whatever place they found avail- 
able, many of them boarding where they had obtained rooms. 

The academic building, at least, was ready for occupancy 
at the opening. Trains running every half hour between Stark- 
ville and the campus filled the chapel with over a thousand 
people, and as students are wont, those on the front rows will- 
ingly gave up their seats to the “large crowd of ladies arriving 
on the trains.” Exercises began at noon, with Governor Stone 
presiding. After an invocation by the Methodist minister, the 
governor introduced General Lee, who forthwith delivered his 
inaugural address, supplying in the appropriateness of his 
words what he lacked in oratorical presence. In his speech Lee 
“laid great stress on the necessity of industrial education—to 
educate our youth more speedily for the ordinary professions 
and occupations of life; showed, by statistics, how many earned 
their support by agriculture in the United States and Missis- 
Sippi; showed the money value of an education; how disadvan- 
tageously the farming class contrasted with other callings, who 
had colleges to specially train them for their advocation [sic]; 
claimed that the farmers and mechanics were entitled equally 
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with others to have a college, which should furnish the ‘special 
training’ given to those following other pursuits; showed that 
in Germany, France and the United States, these institutions 
were accomplishing grand results.’” The general next discussed 
“every line of industry,” and was careful to point out that “a 
great industrial development was at hand in the South, and in- 
voked all to see it, and take advantage of it.’’ As the Southern 
Livestock Journal described it, the speech was “eminently prac- 
tical,” and the crowd seems to have been duly impressed.”° 

Nearly two months earlier Lee had said that he expected 
around 250 students by the opening date. On October 6 about 
160 students had already enrolled, while many others were on 
the grounds or were arriving on incoming trains.** All told, 
the enrollment for the first year totaled 354 men. Some of 
these, of course, withdrew during the year. In February, 1881, 
General Lee reported that seventy-two original enrollees had 
fallen by the wayside. He was not perturbed, however, by this 
loss; for the general, the college physician, and the majority 
of the faculty felt that the enrollment should be allowed to drop 
to 250 students before adding any new ones.”® 

An examination of the sources from which the college 
drew its first student body discloses some significant facts about. 
the beginnings of the college. The bulk of the enrollment was 
from Oktibbeha County (78) and the three prairie counties to 
the east: Lowndes (27), Noxubee (24), and Monroe (29). These 
counties provided 158 of the 354 students. The only other 
counties sending more than five men were: Prentiss (15), De- 
Soto (9), Grenada (6), Chickasaw (7), Carroll (9), Holmes (6), 
Winston (8), Lauderdale (11), Madison (10), Hinds (13), Rankin 
(10), Copiah (7), Wilkinson (6), Pike (6), and Franklin (7).” 

Obviously, to start with, the college drew the major por- 
tion of its students from the neighboring area, which profited 
by the proximity of the institution. At Starkville, the college 
more or less absorbed Sellers’ boys’ school that had been in 
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operation in the community; but aside from that, local patron- 
age by day students was certain to be large. What is more im- 
pressive is the attendance from the Aberdeen, Columbus, and 
Macon areas. Such a top-heavy enrollment from these near-by 
towns was certain to require a disproportionate amount of 
space in the dormitories for a very small area of Mississippi. In 
fact, as we shall see, a cry soon went up for an apportionment 
policy which would spread the enrollment more evenly over 
the entire state. 

As for the remainder of the state, attendance apparently 
was lowest from the Delta and the deep Piney Woods areas of 
south Mississippi, where support for the college bill had been 
somewhat lukewarm in the legislature. The old black belt, that 
area of bluff and brown loam extending from Wilkinson County 
to Marshall County, contributed well to the first student body, 
probably because it was here that King Cotton had done his 
worst and the need of scientific agriculture was most keenly 
felt. ‘That the Patrons of Husbandry helped swell the first 
enrollment is obvious, and the representation from the Grange 
strongholds was encouraging, if not very numerous. 

A variety of motives directed a prospective collegian 
towards the new college at Starkville. Proximity, Grange ties, 
and awareness of the need for agricultural education were doubt- 
less most prevalent. But there were other reasons, we may be 
sure: the fact that someone knew or was related to someone 
on the college staff or on the board of trustees; the desire to 
try out something new; the conviction on the part of an anxious 
parent that the moral atmosphere of Starkville was wholesome; 
the intention to work one’s way through college; perhaps even 
dissatisfaction with one’s success elsewhere— all these essentially 
the same factors that determine the choice of a college today. 

At last the doors of the college were open, even if the 
buildings were not completed. A skeleton staff was on hand, 
even if their duties in some cases were still to be prescribed. 
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Also, students were on the grounds, even if, like many students 
before and since, their reasons for being there were not always 
clear. So, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Missis- 
sippi was ready to function. The task of working out curricula, 
of adapting the educational process to what was a new order 
of things for its day, was now no longer in the realm of con- 
jecture. It was up to Lee and the trustees, forgetting all others, 
to marry the academic with the practical and beget industrial 
training for the masses. What lay ahead was to be largely a 
matter of trial and error. 

There has been considerable argument as to whether 
General Lee had a plan. He doubtless did have a plan—in 
fact, many plans, and he had to change them time and time 
again. But, plan or no plan, he had a purpose, about which 
he seems never to have been the least bit in doubt; namely, to 
make the Agricultural and Mechanical College first of all agri- 
cultural, then, if condtions warranted, mechanical—but first 
and last, practical in its emphasis. 

In attacking the problems of college administration and 
policy Lee developed plans of battle that were no less pains- 
takingly worked over and cautiously put into operation than 
those of a general of armies on the battlefield. As will be seen, 
Lee carefully pondered almost every step, often no doubt con- 
sulting his wife, about whom campus tongue-waggers jokingly 


remarked, “General Lee runs the college, and Mrs. Lee runs’ 


General Lee.” 


At the outset, certain features of the college were more or 
less already taken for granted, and one of these was a system 
of student labor. In fact, at a board meeting in May, 1879, 
nearly a year before a single professor, or even a president, had 
been selected, resolutions had been adopted establishing a sys- 
tem of compulsory labor: 


Whereas: Desiring to make the A & M College a success, and rec- 
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ognizing Agriculture and Mechanics not only as a science to be 
taught, but also an art to be practiced, therefore be it, 


Resolved, ‘That the principles of Science as taught in the curricu- 
lum, shall be practically applied in the field and workshop, and to 
this end not less than three hours labor per day shall be required 
of each student attending this Institution, in compensation for 
which the tuition and board of the Students shall be free, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That students who desire to labor, in addition, a sufficient 
amount to pay for their Clothing, shall have the opportunity of 
doing so.*° 


Here was a scheme which epitomized the great leveling 
influence of agricultural and mechanical education as demanded 
by the Grange and championed by the masses. Editorials, reso- 
lutions, prospectuses, catalogues, and personal letters of the 
founding fathers of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
made of compulsory student labor the great theme, constantly 
repeated, of the new experiment. Indeed, there was something 
about the notion of a rich man’s son laboring shoulder to shoul- 
der with a poor man’s son that was not merely good politics 
but actually partook of the ancient American spirit of adventure, 
of wanting to be in at the creation of something brave, and 
new, and different. The idea was, or at least in this case proved 
to be, impractical; but the idealism of the thing provided a sort 
of leaven for the lump. In fact, there has always been a demo- 
cratic spirit at the college; there has been an earthiness that is 
not solely accounted for by the presence of a large number of 
people interested in the earth sciences. 

Nothing perhaps can better show how the men in the 
grassroots areas felt about the labor and self-help aspects of the 
college program than an inquiry made by one of them to Goy- 
ernor Stone in 1880. Here was a man who wanted his three 
sons to be able to work their way through school. In fact, he 
felt that the whole family could work. “I am very poor and 
not able to labour, I have a wife & two Daughters as Domestic 
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as can be and if I could get the Stewardship of the Board De- 
partment, I would be glad to take it... . My wife & Daughters 
are good with Needle and Sewing Machine. Can cut and make 
any kind of a Garment, so that I think at the Colledge would 
be a good place for them to get Something to do... .”** 

Very often the college authorities were embarrassed by 
the demands of those who thought schooling at A. and M. Col- 
lege was to be obtained simply by the performance of work. In 
his first report to the legislature, Lee wrote: 

For a long time, our people did not understand this feature. 
They thought the boy could work his way through and get a first- 
class education too. Many boys came here under this delusion al- 
though they knew they could not do it at home. A student here 
has many advantages. He not only gets his tuition free from the 
State, but he has an opportunity to work, and pay from one-half 
to two-thirds or more of his board. If he remained at home he 
would still have to incur expense of board and clothing, which are 
unavoidable even in attending school under any conditions.*? 

Both dormitory and day students were required to work, 
and from two to three hours of the afternoon were set aside 
for this activity, the weather permitting. Compulsory labor was 
limited to only five days, but those desiring to make extra money 
could increase their earnings by working from six to ten hours 
on Saturday, or for longer periods during the remainder of the 
week. The labor was not, as originally had been expected, suffi- 
cient to cover both board and tuition. Tuition was to be free, 
while labor would be applied on the monthly board charges. 
However, by extra work students could “more than meet their 
board bill.” 

At first, students received eight cents an hour, or about 
thirty-five dollars a year, for “labor faithfully performed.” 
Apparently even this was a drain on the college budget, for in 
1882, the board began to retrench by paying the day students 
in the sophomore and junior classes only one-half the regular 
amount for their labor. In March, 1886, after an appropriation 
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crisis, the board reduced payments to all students to six cents 
and set an individual maximum of ninety hours per month. 
Nevertheless, two years later the eight cent rate was restored, 
with a provision for deductions for “negligence and ineffici- 
ency.’*° 

Soon after the student labor scheme went into effect, Pro- 
fessor Gulley worked out a system whereby each day’s labor 
would be graded on the basis of ten points, just as in classroom 
recitations, and the pay determined accordingly. In 1887, only 
those who averaged eight points for the month were allowed to 
receive the maximum of eight cents.*® 

Student labor was generally done by groups, with one of 
the number acting as foreman. This leader was to be respon- 
sible for the work and conduct of the group. He recorded the 
time, graded the quality of work performed, and reported any 
misconduct or infraction of the labor rules. Foremen were usu- | 
ally selected from the men with the highest marks in labor for 
the previous term. 

Labor might consist of almost any task that needed to be 
performed: on the farm, in the garden, at the orchard, in the 
shops, or on the grounds in general.*” In December, 1880, Gen- 
eral Lee boasted that “over one hundred can be seen every eve- 
ning clearing up ground, ditching, fencing up around the 
buildings, hauling out cotton seed, digging and cutting up 
stumps, sweeping out the buildings, etc.’’** Dr. Evans recalls 
vividly the hours he spent cutting trees and grubbing stumps 
to prepare a drill field. 

After one year of its operation, Lee was high in his praise 
of the labor system. Speaking to the Mississippi Press Associ- 
ation in June, 1881, he boasted that already “the youth of 
Mississippi have solved the problem as to whether Mississippi 
boys can and will work, it is a slander on them to say they 
cannot and will not; I have had to restrain them, and they were 
as earnest in work as in their studies .... Ihe youth of Mis- 
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sissippi are capable of anything where they are properly guided. 
If this College does not succeed, it is not their fault.” In his 
early enthusiasm over the labor system Lee commended in the 
press the leveling influence of the work. “Bold,” said he, “is 
the youngster who will make a slighting remark about work. 
His punishment and treatment by those engaged at it, will en- 
force silence for the future.’*° In the autumn of 1880, a visitor 
to the college commented upon the dexterity of the boys with 
axes and grubbing hoes, and shrewdly pointed out that grad- 
uates could no longer plead “ignorance how to cut wood, to 
make fires for their mothers.”4t In December, 1882, a news- 
paper editor who found the boys working in the garden, in the 
field, and in setting up the library room, was duly impressed 
with their “alacrity.”*? _ 

In spite of the tonic effects of a labor system wherein “the 
students who work best . . . stand highest in their classes and 
have best health,” some of them seem to have entered upon their 
assigned tasks with considerably less than the proper appreci- 
ation of the dignity of labor, particularly after the novelty of 
the thing wore off.** In an interview in November, 1882, Lee 
admitted that the students “did not like the work at first.’”** A 
regulation of 1887 suggests the temptations that the Devil cus- 
tomarily put in the way of the high-spirited students: “Singing, 
shouting, interferring with other students or disrespect shown 
to the acting foreman or people passing are strictly prohibited.”* 
Among the “people passing,” there were sometimes members of 
the faculty, and the framers of the regulation in question must 
have recalled such incidents as one in 1882, when Professor 
Gulley suffered considerable embarrassment by being hailed 
“in an insulting manner,” or when an unidentifiable voice made 
“insulting allusions” to Lt. Bolton’s “Sore head.” Gulley, who 
witnessed the second incident, warned Lee that under such con- 
ditions “the control and management of the Student labor will 
soon become a mere farce.”** 
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Actually, there seems to have been a minimum of dis- 
ciplinary worry in connection with the performance of com- 
pulsory labor. Certainly, from the vantage point of our present 
day, we marvel that the thing worked at all. That Lee, himself, 
was sincerely convinced of the worth of the scheme is evident 
from his praise of it to the legislature in 1883: 


It also inculcates and retains habits of industry at that period of 
life when education is being obtained. At most other institutions 
no labor is done during this period, and a disinclination to work, 
from habit, is apt to be imbibed. It makes labor honorable and 
demonstrates that labor and a high standard of liberal and sci- 
entific education are not incompatible, but go hand in hand with 
the struggle of life, and in developing our industries and resources. 
It is essential that theory and practice go together in the education 
of the farmer and mechanic. This is true of other professions, why 
not with the farmer? The labor feature in this College corresponds 
with the technical and expensive instruction (not given in the class 
room) that is given at West Point and Annapolis in the numerous 
drills, encampments, cruises, etc.; that is given in the hospitals 
and dissection rooms of the medical colleges; in the moot courts 
of the law school; in the field work of the engineer; in the shops 
of the mechanic. All the employees needed, apparatus and ma- 
chinery bought, and instruction given technically in these different 
lines is considered very necessary and important. They are the 
working laboratories of instruction. It involves great expense. All 
education is expensive. Must the farmer alone get cheap educa- 
tion? Is he and the mechanic alone to be uneducated in their 
specialties? There is no immediate return in all the expense in- 
curred in educating for the callings named, in way of profit, except 
in the future returns to the country, in having educated men for 
their special work.** 


In the end, the labor system worked and paid itself to 
death. The legislature was never quite happy over the fact 
that student labor was not productive enough to benefit the 
college financially. ‘The college farm, which employed the 
major part of this labor, was unable to show any considerable 
profit, and often it was even operated at a loss. Lee argued, of 
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course, that the labor was educational and entailed no more 
expenditure than any other laboratory work. But to cash- 
hardened legislators the plain fact was that the college was 
paying for student labor more than it would pay for ordinary 
work hands. 

The student labor system was foredoomed, perhaps, by 
its very nature, for compulsory work has rarely proved a last- 
ing success; but it was doubtless the advent of the mechanical 
course in the nineties that hastened the end. Already the college 
purse was being taxed to pay for agricultural labor, as Lee had 
pointed out in the report for 1889, and as had been obvious 
from his reports of earlier years. Should shop work in the 
mechanical department be recompensed also? Or, if not, should 
mechanical students be given work on the farm in order to 
fulfill the compulsory labor requirement? In the latter case, 
when would the mechanical students be able to do shop work 
that was essential to their course? The inevitable conclusion 
was against payment for work in the shops. Mechanical stu- 
dents were, therefore, dropped from all labor duties except 
shop work, and no payment was allowed for this activity. “I 
say,” remarked Lee, “that the work in the shops is education 
only and does not deserve pay, but that work on the farm earns 
money and should be paid.” Of course, as Lee admitted at 
an agricultural college meeting in 1892, the decision against 
payment for shop labor was also dictated by a threatened mass 
migration of students into the mechanical curriculum when it 
was first set up. The fact that student farm labor was still re- 
munerative caused many a prodigal to return to the agricultural 
course.*® 

Under Hardy, as enrollments increased, the student labor 
system proved impracticable, even for agricultural students. In 
his first report to the board, he admitted that the labor fund 
for the previous biennium had been exceeded by over a thou- 
sand dollars.*® By this time the requirement had already been 
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modified to the extent that the agricultural student was ex- 
pected to labor “from two to three hours each day, three to five 
days in the week, limited by money appropriated for this pur- 
pose.” Such continued to be the policy for the entire Hardy 
era, but under Hightower the compulsory labor requirement 
was dropped entirely, while a student self-help scheme, which 
had gained popularity under Hardy, became the policy of the 
college.°** Nonetheless, the original plan had been far more 
successful in Mississippi than in other states where it was tried, 
and there is little doubt that in the early years it served not 
only as a democratizing savor in the college life, but also as a 
means whereby many a poor man’s son might afford an edu- 
cation. 


“And including military tactics,” was the injunction of 
Congress prescribing the curriculum for the land-grant col- 
leges. For a variety of reasons military became a major feature 
of Mississippi A. and M. After all, the president of the college 
was a West Pointer and a Confederate general. He greatly 
admired the West Point curriculum, and was accused of having 
taken it over intact for use at the college. In reality, it was not 
the letter but the spirit of the West Point curriculum that he 
introduced, namely its singleness of purpose. As for the dis- 
cipline that Lee established at A. and M., there could be little 
doubt that it would have a strong military flavor. Yet, as we 
shall see, the General was no stickler for the outward manifes- 
tations of military grace, and whenever military discipline 
threatened to become a matter of demerit-baiting over infini- 
tesimal details, he was the first one to challenge such a trend. 
In fact, here again Lee seems to have considered military train- 
ing as inculcating an attitude of mind more than an ability to 
exhibit a repertory of impressive postures. 

In another respect the military feature was peculiarly 
adapted to the college. It was to be a school of the people, where 
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one man’s son was no better than another man’s, unless he ex- 
hibited the superior military qualities which would place him 
in command of his fellow students, in which case even as an 
“officer” he need not have a “gentlemanly” background. Just 
as in the student labor scheme, so in the military feature, a 
leveling influence was at work. This was an age of citizen 
armies, which had been largely the invention of the men who 
manned the barricades in revolutionary France; and this new 
democratic trend in the military sphere might well have a 
counterpart in the academic field when men set about the cre- 
ation of “citizen” colleges. The uniform itself was intended to 
erase social distinctions, so that the only “Joe” the undergraduate 
could affect in dress was not that fitted out at some exclusive 
gentlemen’s haberdashery but was simply “government issue.” 

The first commandant was Edwin B. Bolton, of Pontotoc, 
who had been on duty at the Mississippi Military Institute at 
Pass Christian when General Lee and Governor Stone applied 
to Washington for his transfer to the college.®? Lacking equip- 
ment to begin with and not able to put his men into uniform 
for the first few months, Bolton entered upon his duties con- 
siderably handicapped. However, by January, 1881, the uni- 
forms were being received.®® 

Some delay in the receipt of uniforms had been occasioned 
by the fact that the trustees were determined to obtain a state- 
produced outfit, and the only factory capable of providing 
such was the Mississippi Mills at Wesson, which was taxed to 
supply the great demand occasioned by the college order. The 
Mississippi Mills was unable to produce worsteds; consequently 
the uniform was made of a good quality of cashmere in Con- 
federate gray. It consisted of a coat, pants, vest, and a “neat 
gray cadet cap.” The entire outfit was purchased by the trus- 
tees and resold to the students for “a little less than $12.’°4 The 
uniform was to be worn within a radius of five miles of the 
campus by all students, both dormitory and day; and in 1882, 
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Lee boasted that “the boys have been elevated in their self 
esteem over 50 per cent since donning them.’* 

With the arrival of the “arms and accountrements,” includ- 
ing “two pieces of artillery” supplied by the federal government, 
the students were organized into a battalion of four companies, 
and regular afternoon drills were instituted. In 1882, one com- 
pany was invited to disport itself at the Aberdeen Fair. It made 
“such a fine appearance that the West Point Rifles declined 
to drill with them under any circumstances,” thereby forfeiting 
the blue ribbon to the college unit.*® 

Lee’s idea of the function of the military was that it should 
furnish “the machinery of discipline, besides giving boys a 
manly bearing.”*” The duties of the military officer at the col- 
lege were manifold. He was first of all professor of military 
science and tactics, which was his only real obligation under 
federal law. However, the college detailed him as commandant 
of students, with quarters in the basement of the dormitory, 
and inspector of commons, with supervision over mess hall dis- 
cipline. ‘These duties entailed no end of headaches and con- 
troversy. In fact, Bolton eventually ran afoul of General Lee 
in the interpretation of the duties of the commandant of stu- 
dents, particularly in the assigning of demerits. Last of all, 
the military officer was often called upon in the early years to 
teach mathematics and engineering!*® 

In the first catalogue, Bolton described the discipline of 
the school as “not severe—indeed it is rather liked by good, 
orderly, well disposed, law-abiding pupils; but what there 1s, 
is rigidly enforced.’”*® The first regulations apparently were 
adapted from those in force at the Alabama Military Institute. 
It was soon obvious that Bolton’s ideas of discipline were more 
adapted to the battlefield than the campus; for we find in the 
autumn of 1882, that Lee was calling him to task for essaying 
to assign demerits for non-military along with military offences. 
The result was a bitter controversy which served as a rallying 
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ground for other faculty discontents and entailed a hasty sum- 
moning of the Board to settle the “clash of jurisdiction.”"™ As 
a result, Bolton’s recall was requested and the officer was re- 
lieved of all duties as commandant of students, the task being 
assumed in the interim by H. H. Harrington, captain of Com- 
pany A.* Accordingly, Bolton was removed by the War De- 
partment at the end of the session. As a final gesture, in Decem- 
ber, 1883, the ex-commandant, who was prevented from blow- 
ing his own horn while at the college, sent from his new station 
at Fort Bliss as a Christmas gift to the battalion, a set of bugles 
“with extra mouth pieces.”® 

After the Bolton crisis, a new schedule of demerits was 
issued, one which showed considerable leniency toward fresh- 
men on the grounds that they were “unfamiliar” with regu- 
lations.** Henceforth, Lee’s ideas about discipline seem to have 
prevailed, and in his report of 1883 he described the policy as 
“mild but firm.”® ‘The catalogues issued after the Bolton in- 
cident were very careful to stress the authority of the president 
in military affairs, particularly in the awarding of major punish- 
ments and establishing the demerit scale. Also, emphasis was 
placed on the right of appeal to the president in writing 
“through the Commandant” whenever students “think justice 
not done, or that they have a grievance.’ 

The students appear never to have been entirely satisfied 
with the uniform. Constant petitions for changes were made, 
and there was a perpetual clamor from the seniors to be per- 
mitted to wear special uniforms, a concession that was allowed 
in 1897, with the stern proviso that they were “up in all their 
studies.” Meanwhile, changes in the general uniform were auth- 
orized in 1887 and 1894, and in 1896 a “fatigue jacket” was in- 
troduced “for the comfort of the students.”*7 The cost of the 
uniform was kept at a very low figure. The Mississippi Mills 
seem to have lost the contract early, probably because the type 
of material produced was unsatisfactory for dress uniforms. For 
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a time several contractors were apparently used simultaneously; 
but in 1885, the board gave its entire order to one firm in an 
effort to save money for the students.® In the nineties, agitation 
arose for free uniforms furnished by the U. S. Government, a 
matter that occasioned any number of resolutions by the faculty, 
the trustees, and even the American Association of Agricultural 
College and Experiment Stations. Although attempts to ob- 
tain free uniforms were to be unsuccessful for some years to 
come, the cost to the student seems to have remained low. In 
1899, for example, the outfits were obtained from an Alabama 
firm at $14.50 each.” 

That the military training given by the college was of a 
high order seems to have been universally conceded. ‘The dress 
parades, particularly at commencement, the sham battles, and 
all the excitement of military display became a familiar and 
colorful feature of the college life. In fact, the student’s entire 
stay at A. and M. was closely associated with the military, as will 
be seen in subsequent chapters on student life. 

No few graduates of the school went forth to the regular 
army or the militia. In 1894, Lee informed the U. S. Inspector 
General that over twenty per cent of the officers of the national 
guard in Mississippi were former students of the college.”* At 
the national guard encampment in 1895, one colonel, two ma- 
jors, nine captains, and eight lieutenants, together with many 
enlisted men, were A. and M. graduates.” When the Spanish- 
American War came, both graduates and students flocked to the 
colors. The senior class was graduated early in order to allow 
its members to volunteer. In 1899, the president reported 
that the college had contributed to the army one lieutenant 
colonel, one major surgeon, four majors, six captains, one first 
lieutenant and adjutant, one first lieutenant and quartermaster, 
fourteen second lieutenants, one sergeant major, eight first 
sergeants, fourteen sergeants, twenty-eight corporals, two bu- 
glers, and fifty-three privates.” 
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Never forgetting his military background on the one hand 
or his agricultural experience on the other, Lee gave the college 
a well-balanced military diet. Always insisting that the military 
was not the characteristic feature of the college and must be 
kept secondary in importance, he nevertheless did not hamper 
its development. Indeed, he found room in his scheme of 
things for both swords and ploughshares. Lee’s military bent 
seems to have given him a direction he might not otherwise 
have had in achieving the industrial objectives of the college. 
In a revealing speech delivered at an agricultural college meet- 
ing in 1892, the General said: 


Why do graduates of West Point make good soldiers? It is because 
they are educated to be soldiers. When a boy goes to West Point 
he sees nothing that is not military. When he goes into the library 
he sees pictures of Scott, Sheridan, Grant, and other distinguished 
soldiers, and he sees the shelves covered with military books. While 
he is there his eating, his drinking, and his sleeping are military. 
.... When a man goes to an agricultural college, agriculture should 
be presented in its most attractive style. He should see the best 
cattle kept in the best style, should see plowing done with the best 
plows and the best teams. When he goes into the orchard he should 
find the very best fruits, and when he goes into the garden he 
should see the very best vegetables. Make agriculture attractive 
every way so that when the boy wakes in the morning he will see 
beauties in the farm.” 


Despite the fact that it should have been one of the major 
features of college life, the library had very meager beginnings 
under Lee. ‘There was a scarcity of space for this activity and 
the college lacked means for equipping it with furniture and 
books. With quarters in the basement of the dormitory, the 
library was more or less the orphan ward of the English depart- 
ment, Dr. Roudebush being the first librarian. In the begin- 
ning, almost no funds were available. Nevertheless, the school 
was able to boast a number of gifts from various sources, in- 
cluding a collection (apparently on agriculture) transferred 
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from the University by Dr. M. W. Philips, in 1880.7° The col- 
lege was also the recipient of many government documents, 
which greatly expanded its holdings.” As for periodicals, a 
large number of state newspapers contributed copies free of 
charge.” In 1887, Lee estimated that the college spent annually 
about $130 on current periodicals.” Books were purchased at 
first more or less upon recommendation of department heads, 
who were required to furnish regular lists of their needs. For 
some reason there were not requests enough in the early years 
to consume the pittance allotted to book purchases; and in 1883, 
we find the startling entry in the minutes of the board to the 
effect that the “balance of the Library Fund [was] to be set aside 
for Investment in thorough bred Cattle.’”®° Actually, the fund 
did not go into this pecuniary channel, for we find the exec- 
utive committee in the following spring consigning the surplus 
for disposal at the discretion of the faculty, and department 
heads were soon making lists of books “to fill up gaps.”* 

Gaps aplenty there must have been, for in the following 
year Lee reported that during the first five years of operation 
the college had spent only $2,200 on books, an increase in ex- 
penditures since 1883 of less than $200. In 1891, the collection 
included 551 technical and scientific books, 715 volumes of “a 
literary and miscellaneous character,” and 1,928 volumes of free 
public documents.** Two years later, the library was in the 
same rut as before, and Lee reprimanded the board and the 
legislature for being “penny wise and pound foolish” in the 
withholding of funds.*? 

The board finally yielded to Lee’s insistence, and after 
1893, the matriculation fee of five dollars was earmarked for 
library use.** By 1896, the new source of revenue had enabled 
the library to spend about $800 on books, the total general col- 
lection now numbering, exclusive of documents and pamphlets, 
1,586 volumes. By 1898, over a thousand additional books had 
been secured, the total collection now amounting to 5,231 
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bound volumes and 7,640 pamphlets; and at the turn of the 
century, the bound volumes had risen to 7,084.*° 

The first rules for the use of the library were apparently 
drawn up in 1881, by Roudebush; but these were revised by a 
faculty committee, set up in 1883, when a standing committee 
was set up to supervise the facility. Hours during which the 
library was open were from two to four-thirty on Monday 
through Friday afternoons, from nine-thirty to noon and two 
to four-thirty in the afternoon on Saturdays, and from ten- 
thirty to noon on Sundays. ‘The Sunday hours were eventually 
shifted to from one-thirty to four in the afternoon. Professors 
had a pass key allowing them to enter at any time.* Strict 
limitations on the withdrawal of books were maintained. Usu- 
ally an assistant librarian actually operated the library, the 
faculty member who held the title of librarian having only a 
supervisory capacity. Assistants generally depended heavily upon 
student labor. Although there were often more than a hundred 
men in the library at one time, discipline seems to have been 
good.** In keeping with the decorum of its hallowed atmos- - 
phere, the regulations forbade “smoking, tobacco-chewing, loud 
talking, spitting on the floor, or other disorder.’’® 


Compulsory labor, military discipline, and the required 
and/or “promiscuous” reading were among the essential ap- 
purtenances of college life at A. and M., but most important of 
all was the course of study. The organic act by which the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi had been cre- 
ated charged the trustees with maintaining a “first class institu- 
tion at which the youth of the State of Mississippi may acquire 
a common school education and a scientific and practical knowl- 
edge of agriculture, horticulture and the mechanic arts, also of 
the proper growth and care of stock without, however, excluding | 
other scientific and classical studies, including military tactics.”® 

When Lee and his trustees set about putting into opera- 
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tion the rather ambitious design of the legislature, every attempt 
was made to abide by the very letter of the law. Whether the 
founding legislators had conceived of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College as providing “a common school education” in 
the literal sense or not—and the matter was argued for years 
to come—the academic inadequacies of the first student body 
settled the question at least for the time being. Less than a 
hundred of the men who entered were ready for college work. 
Such a possibility had been anticipated, and the preparatory 
department was being readied long before the first students 
arrived; but the condition that actually developed apparently 
took the authorities by surprise. 

Free public schooling was still a novelty in Mississipp1, 
and in the period of transition between the decline of the pri- 
vately-operated academy and the birth of the public school, the 
three R’s had suffered extreme mortification. In the press Lee 
was soon lamenting the lack of thoroughness which he found 
in “the frée-school system.’’*® Naturally, those towns where pub- 
lic schools had existed for decades before the Civil War could 
provide better training than was available in the small country 
schools. At any rate, the “town boys” ranked highest in the first 
student body, which was divided into three classes: 14 sopho- 
mores, 73 freshmen, and 267 “preps.’? 

During the first session the preparatory department proved 
to be a major part of the college, and the professor in this de- 
partment became a full-fledged member of the college faculty.” 
Two full years of training were provided. Admission to the 
pre-college course was contingent upon the student’s being at 
least fifteen years of age, and he should possess “an elementary 
knowledge of Spelling, Reading, Geography, and the four op- 
erations in Arithmetic.” ‘The course of study for the first year 
included mental arithmetic, elementary grammar and compo- 
sition, spelling and reading (out of the Sixth Eclectic Reader), 
writing, and declamation. The second prepartory year pro- 
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vided a review of arithmetic, together with English grammar, 
geography, writing, and declamation for the first semester, fol- 
lowed by algebra, analysis, geography, U. S. History, writing, 
and declamation for the second semester.** Except for what- 
ever he received by way of practical training 1n the labor squads, 
the preparatory student partook of naught in the way of agri- 
cultural and mechanical education. | 

The preparatory work was, to begin with, purely and simply 
a pre-college course that might as well have been offered at 
the University of Mississippi as at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. It would be unfair, however, to criticize the 
college administration for such a curriculum. After all, the 
whole idea of the preparatory course at first was to do what 
the high school had not done in the light of scholastic standards 
for graduation at that time. In fact, the college seems to have 
suffered the preparatory course as a necessary evil, or at best 
deemed it a family educational skeleton to be kept quietly in 
a closet and not made a fuss over. Lee, himself was apparently 
anxious to dispense with it and in April, 1881, he voted against 
the entire faculty on the issue of making the preparatory 
course a two-year curriculum.** In 1883, the board abolished 
the principalship of the preparatory department, placing the 
heads of the departments of English and mathematics in charge. 
In taking such action the trustees apparently wished to codrdi- 
nate the work of readying students for the college courses by 
placing the responsibility directly upon those departments most 
vitally concerned with entrance deficiencies.” 

General Lee’s first recorded decision regarding the collegi- 
ate course of study was reported to the faculty in December, 
1880, in preparation for the second term. Once again the prob- 
lem of deficiencies was involved. Finding that the freshman 
class was still weak in arithmetic and history, both of which they 
had studied the first term, Lee remarked: “This class ought to 
review Arithmetic and History, as they are not up as they should 
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be—History was in first term, but two hours was taken in 
English for Analysis and Higher English—and now by action 
of Faculty, Bookkeeping is put in third term, and will, in my 
opinion encroach on that term. They need the arithmetic more 
than English but need both.” For the sophomores Lee pre- 
scribed the making up of agriculture, which had been intended 
as a freshman subject. Even though the resulting schedule 
would be somewhat crowded, Lee felt that as one of the sub- 
jects was chemistry, with two hours in the laboratory, which 
was “not severe brainwork,” the students would survive the 
onslaught.*® Indicative of the practical inclinations of the 
president is the fact that he had already included in his curricu- 
lum some elementary training in bookkeeping and that he was 
resenting a strict adherence to the traditional curriculum in 
English. 

On December 30, the faculty adopted its first definite © 
course of study, covering the entire four college years. It was 
as follows: 


Freshman Class 


Ist term 2nd term 3rd term 
Arithmetic (4 weeks) Algebra (completed) Botany 
Algebra (8 weeks) Bookkeeping Agriculture 
History Botany Drawing 
Rhetoric Natural Philosophy 
Sophomore Class 
Ist term 2nd term 3rd term 
Geometry Trigonometry Analytic Mechanics 
Elem. Chemistry English Landscape Gardening 
English Organic Chemistry Drawing 


and Blowpipe 
Analysis 
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Junior Class 

Ist term 2nd term 3rd term 
Mechanics (4 weeks) Physiology Entomology 
Anatomy (8 weeks) | Chemical Physics Drawing (6 weeks) 
Agricultural Rhetoric or English Veterinary Science 

Chemistry (6 weeks) 
Horticulture English Literature 


Senior Class 


Ist term 2nd term 3rd term 

Zoology Political Economy Civil Engineering 
Agriculture Botany (Microscope Constitution of U. S. 
Psychology work) (6 weeks) 


Geology (6 weeks) Logic 
Moral Philosophy (6 Meteorology 
weeks) 
This program is essentially the same as one published in the 
newspapers in July.*” 

By the end of the year, several changes were made in the 
course of study approved in December. First of all, arithmetic, 
which had apparently been placed in the freshman course to 
ready the new students for algebra, was dropped, and two full 
terms of algebra and geometry were provided. In April, the 
faculty had made a knowledge of algebra through equations of 
the first degree a prerequisite for admission as a freshman.” 
More time was also allotted to mechanics, and two terms of as- 
tronomy were provided. Another, and perhaps more contro- 
versial change was the addition of one more term of English. 
Although this doubtless was not the president’s desire, the head 
ot the English department, Dr. Roudebush, had somehow or 
other got his own way. It was not to be many months before 
the two men were to clash, and the amount of English to be 
required was certainly a point at issue. The addition of another 
term of English appears to have been made at the expense of 
the teaching of bookkeeping, which does not appear on the 
curriculum published in the first catalogue. In this connection, 
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it would seem that bookkeeping was to be placed on a tutorial 
basis, for in July, 1881, the trustees resolved that “all pupils 
in this Institution be taught penmanship and bookkeeping by 
a tutor.*? Nevertheless, six months later the trustees authorized 
the president in “his judgment” to employ a “lecturer on Book- 
Keeping at a Salary not to exceed One Hundred Dollars,” and 
the second annual catalogue restored bookkeeping to the fresh- 
man curriculum, while English studies were reduced by half 
a term.’” 7 

One of the first problems that Lee had to face grew out 
of the necessity of a choice between the traditional academic 
curriculum and the practical demands of the industrial course 
of study. He found arrayed upon the side of the old order a 
host of parents, together with a considerable element in his 
own faculty. “In deference to the wishes of a large class of 
citizens in the State,” Lee and the board had originally yielded 
to the extent of allowing tutorial work in the classics. In an 
address to the people in May, 1880, the trustees announced that 
Latin and Greek would be taught to such as desired to take 
these subjects at an extra charge and as an additional load to 
the student, for there was no intention of robbing the practical 
studies to pay the classics. General Lee reiterated this stand in 
an address to the public in July.*°* On October 6, 1880, the 
board authorized Lee to employ “one or more teachers in the 
Classics, who shall teach such of the boys as may wish to study 
the languages, said teacher or teachers to receive their pay from 
the students instructed at the rate of $10 per term or $30 per 
ee 

The classicists were, of course, not satisfied with the board’s 
compromise. One of the discontented, who attended the com- 
mencement of 1881, returned to give the Clarion a piece of his 
mind to the effect that it was surprising that an institution 
“claiming, in some sort at least, to be literary, should exclude 
from its curriculum so important a means of mental discipline 
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and of preparation for scientific culture, as that which it sup- 


plied by the Study of Latin and Greek Languages. ... Some- 
where in the six years curriculum let place be given for at least 
an elementary course, in the ancient languages; and let them 
be required and taught as other regular studies, without addi- 
tional charge to the student.”*” 

Lee employed J. A. Bailey of Columbus as instructor in 
ancient languages and assistant in the preparatory department. 
In the catalogue description of the work of the department of 
classics, Bailey stressed the value of the Latin and Greek in 
understanding scientific nomenclature. During the year 1880- 
1881, Bailey gave classes in Sallust, Ovid, Caesar, and Latin 
grammar. Significantly enough, although forty enrolled dur- 
ing the first year, the average attendance was only twenty.! 
‘The advisability of continuing the classical course seems to have 
been argued considerably during the summer of 1881, especially 
in the press. Ultimately, of course, the financial issue would 
arise. Why, a critic would say, waste the state’s money at Stark- 
ville “on subjects that belong to other schools and are not es- 
sential to be taught” in an agricultural college?! Although 
Bailey had foreseen an “increase of pupils” for the 1881-1882 
session, the “Department of Ancient Languages” perished quiet- 
ly during the fall, without even so much as an official burial by 
the board of trustees. In fact, the dead languages at A. and M. 
were stillborn. Yet, before the language scheme was dropped, 
no few students had come to grief under it. Dr. Evans pointed 
Out at least one case in which parents insisted that a boy take 
Latin and Greek, even if it were as extra work. The result was 
such a heavy load that the student finally had to drop out of 
school. | 

With the classics vanquished, the remaining phalanxes of 
the liberal arts, with Sullivan in command and the Roude- 
bushes bringing up the rear, fought a considerable delaying 
action until the autumn of 1882. The maneuvers of this group 
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remain somewhat obscured by the polite language or gentle- 
manly silence of the records. But in the autumn of 1882, the 
battle was joined. Sullivan’s own private grudge appears to 
have been the failure of the president to obtain funds for 
apparatus for the department of mathematics and civil en- 
gineering, over which Sullivan had been placed. But Sullivan 
had begun as a professor in the preparatory department and 
his bias was distinctly in favor of the traditional liberal arts 
curriculum.’°® Dr. Roudebush, of course, was an ardent sup- 
porter of classical training, a fact that meant an inevitable 
clash between him and Lee. One must also remember that 
Roudebush, as runner-up for the presidency, may have allowed 
his personal disappointment to fan the flames of ill-feeling kin- 
dled by the friction of educational theories. 

Other matters were involved in the crisis of 1882, par- 
ticularly a difficulty already mentioned between Lee and the 
commandant, Lt. Bolton, over the handling of non-military 
aspects of discipline. At any rate, the affair cleared the air and 
came near to clearing the staff also. The faculty minutes for 
November 13, 1882, are a monument to the occasion. Written by 
young Roudebush as his last act as secretary of that body was 
a single line: “The faculty met, all present, Faculty adjourned.” 
By the next meeting, on November 27, Dabney Lipscomb, of 
Columbus, had become acting professor of English, while J. M. 
Barrow, also of Columbus, had been employed as acting pro- 
fessor of mathematics and engineering, and the preparatory 
department had been taken over by T. W. Stockard. 

Actually, during the critical year of 1882-1883, the faculty 
was practically made over. Lee obtained removal of Lt. Bolton, 
who was succeeded by Lt. William L. Buck; but in the interim, 
W. H. Harrington acted as commandant, also serving as as- 
sistant to the professor of chemistry and physics. Harrington 
had been impressed into teaching chemistry after the death 
of Dr. Kedzie in February, 1882. ‘The headship of the depart- 
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ment, however, was filled by John A. Myers, who also served | 


as the first state chemist. In the same year, J. J. Colmant was 
employed as professor of horticulture and entomology, relieving 
Gulley of a portion of his work in the agriculture department. 
Also Adolph Zucker, the architect of the “college” building, be- 
came instructor in drawing, in accordance with a provision 
made by the trustees in July, 1882.*°" In the preparatory depart- 
ment, J. A. Macon and the Rev. G. T. Storey joined the staff, 
only Stockard and Sellers remaining from the old regime. At 
the end of the year, Sellers left, together with Storey and Macon, 
while J. H. Logan and Buz Walker joined the preparatory de- 
partment staff.1°® Of the “founding professors” in the college 
proper, only Gulley in agriculture and Phares in biology re- 
mained. Both these men were unquestionably committed to 
the furtherance of practical education. “It is an able Faculty,” 
Lee boasted in 1882. “There is not a discordant element in it. 
Each one is using his best endeavors to build up the College. 
‘They believe in industrial education.’ 

That the curriculum became industrial in any revolutionary 
sense after the autumn of 1882, would be far from the truth. 
In 1883, Lee described the course of study in the college de- 
partment as being “a liberal education in English, mathematics 
and Ethics; and a scientific and practical education in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts.”4° ‘There was certainly no 
diminution in the number of hours devoted to English studies. 
In fact, under Dr. W. H. Magruder, who was elected head of 
the department of English in June, 1883, the English course 
of study was rewritten and increased by a term, so that the 
student took English courses during seven of his twelve terms 
in attendance.‘* Magruder seems, however, to have designed 
his English training along more practical lines than had for- 
merly been the case. His objectives, as listed in the Catalogue 
of 1883-1884, were: (1) to give ‘‘such a knowledge of our vernacu- 
lar” as would make for accuracy in writing and speaking; (2) 
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“to make the advancement of students in this Department so 
correspond to their progress in the sciences taught here, that 
they shall be able to express in correct and perspicuous English 
the ideas obtained from their scientific instruction;” (3) to 
afford “a liberal culture in the literature of our language so 
as to develop a correct standard of taste and inculcate original 
expression;” (4) to make the teaching so practical that no student 
should complete the collegiate course in English without hav- 
ing obtained “such an accurate, concise, and ready use of our 
mother-tongue as shall fit him for the highest duties of Amer- 
ican citizenship of which his natural abilities make him ca- 
pable.”"** A more ambitious, and for that matter, a more 
politic statement of the function to be performed by English 
teaching in an agricultural and mechanical college would be 
hard to invent. 

In the session of 1883-1884, A. H. Jayne succeeded Barrow 
in the department of mathematics and engineering, with the 
military commandant, Lt. Buck, as assistant. At the end of the 
session Jayne resigned, and for several years the teaching of 
mathematics remained in the hands of the commandant.*** The 
inclusion of engineering with mathematics seems to have been 
more for convenience than with any intention of offering a 
real course of study in the engineering field. A “limited” course 
in Civil Engineering was the sole offering, and about all it 
involved was surveying, taught mainly for the purpose of show- 
ing a farmer how to bound his acres in somewhat more technical 
fashion than by simply referring to trees, stones, and water- 
courses. As the catalogue put it, engineering would be offered 
in such a manner as to “‘complete the studies deemed necessary 
in the ‘School of Agriculture.’ ’’*** 

One other academic field, that of social studies, rounded 
out the non-technical branches of the college. Although there 
was no separate department offering such subjects, there did 
exist for some years a “catalogue” department, with no officially 
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listed head, which first appeared as the department of intel-' 


lectual and moral philosophy, only to be transformed after the 
first year into political science and moral philosophy. Then, 
after hibernating for the year 1883-1884 (when it was not in- 
cluded in the catalogue, but apparently functioned as usual), 
the department settled down for several years under the title, 
“Political Economy, Moral Philosophy, and Constitution of 
the United States.” ‘The subject matter, which was under the 
supervision of the professor of English, included three topics 
at first: political economy, “mental philosophy and logic,” and 
moral philosophy. After the first year, the mental philosophy 
and the logic perished; and in the catalogue of 1884-1885, a 
course in the constitution of the United States was added. ‘These 
courses were usually given in the junior or senior year. In 
the session of 1885-1886, logic was revived and placed in the 
“post-graduate” class, together with psychology. Moral science 
seems meanwhile to have fallen into neglect. However, in 1886, 
the board requested Lee himself to teach it “as a favor to the 
‘Trustees and the Patrons of the College.”!> In the end, Dr. 
Phares took moral science under his wing, thereby becoming 
the foster parent of a strange litter known as the ‘Department 
of Biology, Geology, and Moral Science.” In the curriculum 
reorganization of 1892, a department of mental and moral sci- 
ence came into existence under Dabney Lipscomb, who had 
served in the English department and was principal of the 
preparatory department. One year later, Lipscomb’s depart- 
ment quit beating around the semantic bush, becoming simply 
the “Department of Psychology and Ethics.”11° 

Although not as yet set up as a separate department, history 
was taught from the beginning, the department of English as- 
suming the task. At first, freshmen struggled with universal 
history for three short months, usually with grievous conse- 
quences. Professor Magruder soon became convinced that “the 
study of general history is not adapted to the undeveloped in- 
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tellect of the average first year student, who finds it impossible 
to follow clearly the many interlacing threads of national story 
that go to make up the closely woven web of the world’s his- 
tory.” Also, parents seem to have discouraged their sons from 
taking history, “thinking that a knowledge of it can be obtained 
by private reading.” In 1884-1885, of the fifty-five who en- 
rolled, only thirty-eight took the final examination, and of these 
only twenty-five passed. Significantly enough, Magruder man- 
aged to convince the faculty that English history should be 
substituted for universal history in the freshman year, while 
universal history was promoted to the junior year." Still there 
were freshman casualties in history. In 1886-1887, of seventy 
enrolled, only thirty-six completed the course; but there were 
only two actual failures recorded.’1® In the next two sessions 
the story was much the same, except that the number of failures 
increased. As for general history, which Magruder had placed 
on the junior level, considerable work seems to have been re- 
quired, including two research essays for each student and an 
address to be delivered before the faculty on “an industrial or 
scientific subject.”"7° Eventually, in 1892, after more than a 
decade of experimenting, the college set up the department of 
history and civics headed by Professor J. M. White, who had 
been in the English department for some years.*”° 

The liberal studies—mathematics, English, political sci- 
ence, history, mental and moral science—were merely hand- 
maidens to the study of agriculture in the early years of the 
college. Even the scientific fields held a somewhat similar 
position. According to Lee, “special stress should be laid on 
the sciences, such as chemistry, botany, geology, zoology, ento- 
mology, physiology, physics, mechanics, mathematics, etc., which 
underlie agriculture and the mechanic arts.” Yet, the general 
was not unaware of the fact that “to understand properly these 
sciences, a liberal education, especially in English, is requisite. 
The varied conditions contributing to an intelligent under- 
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standing of agriculture as a science and an art, includes an 
education as broad and liberal as that needed mastering any 
profession; it differs, however, in kind; it is to be industrial 
and practical.” To be sure, the objective may have been some- 
what broad, but actually agricultural education, whatever its 
dimensions and no matter what underlay it, remained not only 
the end but also the means to the end. For twelve years, not 
even mechanical training could challenge the supreme concern 
of the college with agriculture. As Lee himself admitted in 
1883, one year after the traditionalists had been routed from 
the faculty, “the energies of the College are at present centered 
on Agricultural education.”’** How Lee evolved his agricultural 
course is a story in itself. 


CHAPTER V 


The Cow in the Front Yard 


THE HISTORY of the agricultural curriculum at Mississippi 
A. and M. College begins with a parable. When the cattle lot 
and barn were located, there was downright chagrin among the 
elegant because of the fact that the activity in question was 
placed on the main highway directly across from the front of 
the academic building and the dormitory. To the complainers, 
Col. W. B. Montgomery had an unanswerable retort to the 
effect that the Jersey cow “belonged in the front yard.”* ‘Those 
who spoke of the “cow college” were actually more truthful 
than poetic, for in the early years the agricultural course—cows 
and all—was the prime concern of the president, the trustees, 
and most of the patrons of this fledgling among colleges. 

The fact that Lee was a self-admitted failure as a planter 
was certainly not in his favor when he undertook to guide 
the A. and M. College in the creation of its agricultural course. 
In fact, among those who stood to scoff, predictions of another 
failure were legion. But Lee did have to his credit the fact 
that he gave up farming with his boots on, that he was per- 
turbed enough about the whole matter of the dire condition of 
the agricultural interests to set about finding a way out even 
before he ever dreamed of becoming the president of an agri- 
cultural college. 

It will be recalled that Lee did not hold with some of his 
fellow Southerners that everything north of the Mason and 
Dixon line was Abolitionists, Carpetbaggers, and usurers. He 
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was convinced that the South could, so to speak, take a leaf out 
of the Northern book—preferably its bank book, for the South 
was in dire need of ““Yankee’’ capital. But Lee also wanted 
Northern people themselves to come South and cast their lot 
with their destitute brothers. Furthermore, he was certain that 
Southerners could well afford to learn some new ideas from 
the North; and here it was to the Midwest and Northwest that 
Lee turned for guidance. “We have to introduce the improved 
machinery of the Northwest,” he prophetically told Mississippi- 
ans in 1881, after a visit to that area. 

Lee was certainly no enemy to the economic reconstruction 
of the South along Northern lines. Not that he was a slavish 
imitator or a blind follower of Northern leadership. No Con- 
federate veteran who was to end his days as the commander of the 
U.C.V. could ever bow the head to that extent. But Lee was 
aware of a new force in the South in his day, championed by such 
able writers and orators as Henry Grady and labelled the “New 
South” movement. Family scrapbooks attest to the fact that 
Lee not only read but clipped, underlined, and doubtless re- 
peated to the students under his tutelage many of the printed 
speeches and writings of Henry Grady. The New South leaders 
would bring diversification, scientific agriculture, and indus- 
trial and mechanical progress to this destitute land, even if such 
a program meant bringing the “Yankee” along, too. At any 
rate, it was a Northerner, Frank A. Gulley, whom Lee imported 
to Mississippi as the first professor of agriculture; and this he 
did in spite of criticism from some who felt that “a large 
number of capable instructors in our State” were being over- 
looked “for the purpose of giving the chairs . . . to Northern 
teachers.’ | 

Professor Gulley was distinguished by his ““Yankee’’ brogue 
and his bay mare, with both of which the undergraduates soon 
came to associate him. Dr. W. A. Evans recalled Gulley as 
more or less of a textbook agriculturist, and there is little doubt 
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that at first Gulley must have had to feel his way somewhat in 
adapting to Southern fields whatever practical agriculture he 
had learned in the North. Of one thing he was firmly con- 
vinced—that King Cotton needed dethroning. In this convic- 
tion Gulley had the strong support not only of the president 
but also of the Starkville member of the board, Col. W. B. 
Montgomery, who had long been an ardent promoter of live- 
stock and dairying as counterbalances to cotton. 

Montgomery had been one of the first Mississippians to 
see the value of the cow. One of the distinguished features of 
his antebellum plantation was a cattle barn, built in the fifties; 
and by 1860, he was importing cows from the Isle of Jersey. 
Montgomery had wisely observed that the limestone soil of the 
prairie section in which the college was located grew nothing 
so well as weeds, a circumstance that could be a “benediction 
of nature’ to the harrassed cotton farmers should they but 
change their allegiance from cotton to the cow. A veritable 
Johnny Appleseed, Montgomery would travel over Oktibbeha 
County in his buggy, scattering grass and clover seeds as he 
went, “along the roadside, in the fence rows, and in the mea- 
dows.”* Some were convinced Montgomery was a crank; in 
fact, there were those who thought he ought to be committed, 
or at the least driven out of town. But with singleness of pur- 
pose he went right on. Like Lee, he wished to encourage mi- 
gration from the North. In fact, he actually brought some 
“Yankee” families to Oktibbeha County, where he helped them 
set up a “Northern” Presbyterian Church, which he, himself, 
joined.® 

Montgomery was not one to leave any stone unturned. In 
1875, he had established the Sowthern Livestock Journal at 
Starkville. In 1878, he had done more than any other man, 
perhaps, to have the college located at Starkville. Then, just 
as he had taken Oktibbeha County under his wing, as “local 
trustee’’ and a member of the executive committee of the board, 
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he brooded over the college, seeing to it that the agricultural 
school he had brought to his own community should be a suc- 
cess. Also, on October 5, 1880, Montgomery was placed on the 
board’s agriculture committee, where he was able to take a 
personal interest in the tilling of the college soil.® 

Always aware that he was under the watchful eye of Lee 
and Montgomery, Agriculture Professor Gulley also felt himself 
under the close scrutiny of the farm population of Mississippi, 
particularly the Grange. After all, Gulley’s work was merely 
that of doing within academic walls what men like that ubiqui- 
tous Grange lecturer, Put Darden, had been doing for years 
all over the state. In fact, it was to be only a matter of months 
before the Grange pattern would be adopted by the college in 
the form of farmers’ institutes, where faculty members took 
their lectures out into the grassroots areas. 

At first, however, Gulley was concerned with setting up 
on the campus the experimental farm that the legislature had 
prescribed. As superintendent of this farm, Gulley seems to 
have depended much upon Captain W. B. Lucas, the college 
steward, who had been a planter in Noxubee County. The 
land that had to be used for farming purposes was extremely 
poor, badly cut by gullies, and overgrown with brush. As a 
writer in the Planter’s Journal remarked, the site must have 
been selected “to show what could be done by farming on the 
poorest and most worn-out and washed lands in the State.” 

Student labor did not make much headway against this 
poor soil before the spring of 1881. Nearly everything had to 
be done by students, even the construction work on the farm 
buildings. Some additional non-student help was used, how- 
ever, particularly in digging ditches on the “wetter portions 
of the farm,” in building fences that were “two miles and more 
from the buildings,” in harvesting crops that would otherwise 
have been lost, and in carrying on work during vacation times.”® 
As we have already seen, in 1882, the original 842 acres of the 
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farm land were increased by the purchase of 844 additional 
acres lying across the railroad to the southwest of the main 
college buildings, thereby providing more adequate facilities 
for farm work.® 

Preaching the gospel of diversification by example as well 
as precept, Gulley set about equipping the farm so as to “‘illus- 
trate in a business way the work of growing and preparing food 
for stockgrowing, dairying, the breeding and raising of several 
breeds of stock, cultivation of crops by improved machinery, 
etc., employing the students in various ways to make them 
familiar with the general plan and details of all the work.” 
Poor as the college treasury was, Gulley insisted upon the pur- 
chase of mechanical equipment of advanced design on the 
ground that successful farming inevitably meant the use of 
machinery to the exclusion of hand labor whenever possible. 
Here Gulley had the solid backing of General Lee, who had — 
come back from a visit to the Northwest in the summer of 
1880, inspired with the gospel of mechanized farming. “Our 
hands,” he said, “are all that are left to us, and the future pros- 
perity of our State depends upon making those hands profitable. 
‘The present generation cannot do this, but their sons have got 
to do it; they have got to bring brains and education to bear 
upon Agriculture; to get the greatest amount of work with the 
smallest amount of labor. We have to introduce the improved 
machinery of the Northwest... .”** 

Lee’s and Gulley’s arguments for labor-saving machines 
couid well have been written last week instead of in the last 
century; for not until the most recent times have Mississippians 
really conceived of farming in terms of the sort of mechanical 
revolution these two men dreamed of. Gulley likewise de- 
termined to cultivate not merely the good land but all of the 
land—whole fields at a time—in line with the practice of the 
machine age in agriculture. At first there were those who felt 
that any attempt to use the vast expanses of poor land to which 
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the college had fallen heir would invite disaster; but in 1885, 
Lee was ready to boast that in this case a purse had been made 
out of a sow’s ear, for the college had shown how “our worn 
out lands can be reclaimed and made remunerative under 
skillful, simple treatment.” 

Despite the lack of funds and equipment for extensive 
experimental work, Gulley made use of the materials at hand 
in a skillful way. After all, what he had to work with was 
depleted cotton land; so he set about determining “the cheapest 
and most permanent plan of renewing the fertility of worn- 
out lands.” General Lee was especially anxious to use cotton 
seed for this purpose; and on October 5, 1880, the board of 
trustees authorized the purchase of 10,000 bushels of cotton 
seed for fertilizer.’® 

Gulley also conducted tests in the feeding value of cotton 
seed and its products, in the most efficient forage crops for the 
Mississippi climate, and in the most desirable grasses for that 
area, together with the “‘best method of securing a stand of the 
same.” Recuperative crops were of special concern, with only 
a moderate amount of “application of manures and fertilizers.” 
Not having followed the customary method of testing various 
fertilizers on small plots, Gulley sarcastically noted that such 
experiments could furnish ‘no tables of astonishing results.” 
In fact, he boasted that some fields increased in productivity by 
fifty per cent without the use of any manures. “We are working 
on larger areas, and on land that would not produce profitable 
crops,’ he said. In other words, he was facing the problem of 
Mississippi planters impoverished both in money and land; 
therefore, it would be necessary to discover a pinchpenny 
method of rebuilding the soil.** ‘In addition to his experimenta- 
tion with cotton seed as fertilizer Gulley began in the summer of 
1881 a test in recuperative crops by planting a large portion of 
his poor land in cow peas.*® In November, 1882, Lee was boast- 
ing to the press of the success of the cow-pea experiment as a 
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demonstration of “what every farmer in this State who has not 
the capital to buy fertilizers can do in improving his lands.”’® 
Meanwhile, commercial fertilizers were not being neglected, and 
Lee pointed out that experiments were being made on a small 
scale in their use on the various types of crops grown in Mis- 
sissippi. Moreover, as we shall see, the department of chemistry 
had by this time been charged by the legislature with the test- 
ing of all commercial fertilizers sold in the state, thereby be- 
coming no less interested in the soil-replenishment program 
than the college agriculture department.”” 

Aside from the experimentation conducted under Gulley, 
the college maintained “the farm” for strictly local purposes: 
feeding the student body, and selling produce to the college 
community. Also, improved varieties of seed could be developed 
for the farmers of the state. It was hoped that from the pro- 
ceeds of the farm much of the student labor costs might be 
met, but Gulley was far from optimistic. Pointing out that 
the sort of labor needed on the farm could be procured more 
cheaply elsewhere, he stressed the fact that in reality such a 
labor system should be classified with professors’ salaries and 
the like, “for its advantages are educational and somewhat 
costly.”*8 

The crop in 1886 was 75 acres of corn, yielding 1800 
bushels; 30 acres of cotton, yielding 141% bales; 60 acres of 
oats, yielding 1,350 bushels; 30 acres of ensilage, yielding 200 
tons; 20 acres of corn fodder, yielding 70 tons; 50 acres of 
clover and hay, yielding 90 tons; 40 acres of peas and forage, 
yielding 80 tons; and 1.25 acres of sugar cane, yielding 160 
gallons of molasses. At the same time, the so-called garden 
produce crops maintained by the department of horticulture 
supplemented the regular farm crops and provided fruit and 
vegetables for the campus and the community.” 

Despite good offers from elsewhere, Gulley remained as 
professor of agriculture at the college until 1888, at which time 
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he went to the Texas Experiment Station.?° As we shall see, 
Gulley, in spite of endless handicaps, managed to set the agri- 
cultural program of the college on its feet, taking an active 
part not only in developing the instructional program but also 
in furthering the influence of the college on the whole state. 
He also saw the birth of the farmers’ institute program and 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Before his departure, Gulley had made a very considerable 
contribution to the training of Mississippi farmers by preparing 
an elementary textbook in agriculture for use in the common 
schools and in the preparatory course at the college. ‘The book 
had resulted from a demand by the board that agriculture be 
taught in the preparatory department, a step that was first 
taken in the session of 1885-1886.7*, The board’s action was 
echoed by the farm organizations of the state, particularly the 
Alliance, which even memorialized the legislature to the effect 
that a law should be passed requiring the inclusion of agricul- 
tural training in the public schools. Gulley’s textbook was used 
extensively; and in 1889, Lee could say that it had been “found 
that boys learning arithmetic, geography and grammar more 
readily master this textbook than the above named common 
school studies.”?” 

In 1887, the year before he left the college, Gulley could 
justifiably boast of his achievements: 


‘The farm has received no money from the College fund, or 
the State, for three years, and annually clears a profit, which has 
been invested in improvements, development and stock, after pay- 
ing all expenses. . . . The farm lands of the College have steadily 
increased in value, and in the last four years (since the farm was 
really equipped), have become $14,625 more valuable than they were. 
This valuation has been given by different committees of appraise- 
ment of disinterested citizens, as showing results of the system 
pursued; so that the Board of Trustees adhere to their policy, and 
use all money made on the farm in paying expenses, and in its 
further development and improvement, as the best possible invest- 
ment. 
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The farm department was well equipped by 1884, and is now 
giving good and encouraging results, without expense to the State; 
and every year will give better results.?% 


After Gulley’s departure in 1888, Professor B. Irby occu- 
pied the chair of agriculture, only to yield in the next year 
to J. H. Connell, who in 1893, set out like Gulley for Texas, 
becoming professor of agriculture and director of the experi- 
ment station.** ‘The choice of Connell’s successor was a testi- 
mony to the achievements of the college, for W. C. Welborn, 
a graduate of the class of 1886, was given charge of the depart- 
ment of agriculture.” 


As we have already seen, Col. Montgomery would not rest 
until the college had taken cognizance of the natural advantages 
for the promotion of livestock and dairying offered by the 
prairie soil around Starkville. The Southern Livestock Journal 
also never failed to din into college ears the urgency of live- 
stock development. Naturally, attention to the subject was 
given in the curriculum in a theoretical manner. Gulley saw 
to it that freshmen were lectured in “the history, character, 
breeding and care of the most valuable breeds of cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine, dairying, the feeding and care of the cow, 
manipulation of the milk in shipping, or making butter and 
cheese.” In the senior year practical work in the form of feed- 
ing and breeding experiments was promised.”® Also, during 
the second year the chemistry department offered in connec- 
tion with its course in agricultural chemistry, lectures on the 
“chemistry of stock feeding and the dairy.”?" 

From the beginning, plans were made for building up a 
college herd. During the first year a number of animals were 
purchased. In January, 1881, Gulley was at work building his 
cattle barn, which was soon ready for use.”® At the press associ- 
ation convention. in June, Lee stressed the interest of the col- 
lege in livestock, pointing out that he planned to “show every 
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kind of stock, and report what is best for our climate and soil.”?* 


In the autumn of 1881,:a visitor from Michigan Agricultural 
and Mechanical College reported ‘a large herd of cows, both 
pure breeds and natives, being kept for their milk and butter 
PrOCUCISN. Sey; ine 

Apparently the praise from the Michigander was more 


well-intentioned than justified. So far, almost nothing in the - 


way of livestock and dairy development could have been ac- 
complished. Gulley was well aware of this; and in January, 
1882, he asked the legislature for funds for stock-barns, a sub- 
earth dairy, machines “for feeding and experimenting with 
stock,” additional grazing lands, and the purchase of various 
breeds of both beef and dairy cattle.** 

Funds appropriated in 1882 were devoted to carrying out 
some of Gulley’s recommendations. Plans were made to pur- 
chase thoroughbred livestock, a committee of the board of 
trustees being appointed for that specific ‘task. Among the 
first purchases was a Galloway bull, for which the board pro- 
vided a hundred dollars and the name of one of its most enter- 
prising members, Major Paxton.*? 

Also, beginning on July 5, 1882, and on the second working 
_ day of each commencement thereafter, an annual stock sale was 
scheduled, in which all breeders throughout the state would 
be invited to participate, exhibiting their own cattle along with 
those of the college farm.** The Mississippi Stock Breeders 
Association appears to have given impetus to the establishment 
of the stock sale. In fact, in 1882, the college had nothing to 
sell; rather it merely offered its facilities to state livestock men 
who wished an opportunity to dispose of their surplus. 
Meanwhile, the association, which had been actively directing 
memorials to the trustees, adopted the campus as the spot for 
its annual meeting.*®> In July, 1882, the board, acting on the 
advice of the stock association, authorized the college to purchase 
Holstein and Hereford cattle. In addition to these, a number 
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of Galloways, shorthorns, and Devons were bought.® The 
college herd already contained a sizeable number of common 
stock, and the new purchases were intended for up-grading. 

In November, 1882, the herd had already exceeded 200, 
about 140 of the number being used as milk cows. By June, 
1883, there was convincing evidence of the rapid growth of 
the college herd, for at that time the board issued a special 
order to Gulley to keep his stock out of campus gardens and 
orchards.** Meanwhile, Gulley had put the students to work 
building a silo, where ‘‘the green food having been cut up fine 
with a machine and put in the four enclosed cemented brick 
walls .. . is packed by students walking on it, then weighted 
down with a covering of plank with three or four feet of dirt.” 
General Lee felt that the ensilage experiment would be “worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the people . . . if it worked 
out as expected.”*® 

As yet, Lee seems to have conceived of his dairy program 
in limited terms, its purpose being to “supply the students 
with beef, butter and milk, the great advantage being that the 
College mess hall affords a market for the College produce.’ 
In fact, the major interest of the college, aside from milking 
and buttering the student body, appears to have been centered 
not in dairying but in livestock breeding, probably because of 
the tutelary influence of the livestock association. Neverthe- 
less, Gulley had hoped for a dairy, one that would be devoted 
to other than local purposes. Montgomery had similar plans, 
and he meant to have his way. That the college was slow to 
set up a full-time dairy husbandry department was a subject 
upon which the colonel had expressed his dissatisfaction in the 
Southern Livestock Journal in June, 1882, in connection with 
a letter of inquiry from a dairyman. ‘Who in connection with 
your A. & M. College,” asked the colonel, “can give a satis- 
factory answer?’ 


The magnitude of the dairy interest in the United States and 
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the growing interest upon the subject in the Gulf States taken in 
connection with the mildness of our winters and our great grass 
capabilities-demand upon the part of our industrial colleges thor- 
ough instruction upon the subject of Dairy Husbandry. No Agri- 
cultural College is properly equipped without a chair of Dairy 
Husbandry. A competent man in this Department at the Mississippi 
A. & M. College, combining Scientific and practical attainments 
and capable of thoroughly instructing the young men in the prac- 
tical details of the business, would in a very few years add millions 
to the property-interest of the State.*° 


Actually, the legislature had already appropriated funds 
to teach dairy hubandry, and steps were being taken by the 
board to build a dairy building. On July 4, 1882, the board 
resolved that it had the intention of creating a ‘‘Professorship 
of Dairy Husbandry,” and instructed Gulley to “look to this 
result in his Stock Breeding.’’** Although Gulley did not take 
these orders literally, it did almost become necessary to breed 
the professor in question. For two more years the dairy hus- 
bandry chair existed only on paper—in fact, not even there, for 
it was not until the year 1884-1885 that the professorship in 
dairy husbandry was even listed in the college catalogue. At 
that time the chair was still vacant; but J. N. Harvey, a graduate 
of 1884, who had spent the summer visiting Northern and 
Western dairy farms, was serving as acting professor in the de- 
partment.*? Certainly the delay was caused as much by lack 
of funds as lack of professors. Gulley had been attempting to 
carry on meanwhile, but in his report of 1883, he observed that 
although the college was “nearly” ready to conduct experiments 
in dairying, special funds would have to be provided before 
success could be expected.** 

During the spring of 1885, a college creamery, if not a 
full-time dairy husbandry department, began operations, Gulley 
himself more or less attempting to man the pails. A sub-earth 
duct on the Wilkinson plan was installed, together with a sepa- 
rator, a churn, and a butter worker.** Gulley described the 
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creamery in glowing terms in his annual report, boasting that the 
college was “‘entitled to the credit of being the first to show from 
actual trial extending through an entire summer that a creamery 
can be profitable to its patrons in this state, and butter of a qual- 
ity that excels the best western butter, made and delivered in 
good condition.’’** What Gulley did not boast of was the fact 
that the success of the first year had come in spite of numerous 
and embarrassing difficulties. Student help was not efficient, nor 
was Professor Harvey’s management. General Lee complained 
bitterly over the filth at the dairy, together with the lackadai- 
sical manner in which such important matters as butter ship- 
ments were overlooked by those in charge.*® Finally, after con- 
siderable hectic correspondence with Lee, Harvey resigned, 
leaving the department, which had never had a real head, 
minus the remainder of its anatomy.*? 

During the next few years, the dairy department existed 
only as a division of Gulley’s department of agriculture, al- 
though the vacant dairy husbandry chair was occasionally listed 
in the catalogue. Meanwhile, the college was receiving some 
excellent publicity in connection with its hypothetical dairy 
husbandry department. In 1886, for example, the New Orleans 
Democrat was boasting that Mississippi A. and M. College had 
“the only chair of Dairy Husbandry in the country,” and that 
students of the school had gone out to set up, within one year 
after the advent of dairy husbandry at Starkville, two new 
creameries in Starkville, one in Bolton, one in Meridian, and 
one in Macon, while A. and M. students were in great demand 
in other states where dairy enterprises were being contem- 
plated.*® 

The creamery itself by no means ceased operations when 
the dairy husbandry department became inactive. College but- 
ter was in great demand at thirty cents per pound,*® and the 
college butter market seems to have extended as far as Memphis, 
Vicksburg, New Orleans, the Mississippi Gulf Coast, and Mo- 
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bile.°° All this was in spite of discriminatory express rates, 
which favored Western butter by adding as much as three cents 
a pound to the sale price to the consumer. Such was “almost 
an embargo,” according to college officials. But, in spite of 
the handicaps, a gross of over 5,000 pounds was shipped by 
express from the college during the month of June, 1886." 
Both the college and local patrons supplied the milk with which 
the dairy operated. In May, 1886, the Southern Livestock 
Journal reported that practically none of the original patrons 
or purchasers of the creamery products had defected. In fact, 
the suppliers were planning to increase their herds.°? What- 
ever else the experiment in dairying had done, Lee could point 
in his report of 1885 to the fact that 
during the last summer twenty-one silos were erected almost in 
sight of the College, as the result of ensilage feeding of stock at 
the College; to the fact, that herds of milk-cattle are being doubled 
to patronize the College Creamery, which has proved a success; to 
the fact, that this Creamery, by its work has caused the imaginary 
“dairy belt” claimed further north to disappear, and demonstrated 
at the Agricultural College, that Mississippi is a great cattle and 
butter state, and for little outlay our butter can easily be handled 
and placed in market at the South, driving out Northern and 
Western butter, that in almost every instance the College Creamery 
butter commanded better prices than the Western butter; to the 
fact, that farmers in our own and other States, are almost daily 
visiting the College to see our methods and get information as to 
our practice and results; in fact, the College is almost an official 
bureau of information.®3 

Although there was talk in 1886, of abandoning the cream- 
ery project, the college determined to persevere. In fact, ex- 
pansion was contemplated to include the manufacture of ice 
cream.™* Student labor was abandoned in February of that 
year; and in July, W. C. Welborn was employed to take charge 
on a sort of codperative basis, with the patrons underwriting 
most of the expenses.® At the same time Welborn also became 
instructor in dairy husbandry under Gulley.°® One year later 
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Welborn was out, and Lee was seeking a creamery man from 
among the graduates of the school.®’ Despite personnel diffi- 
culties, the creamery survived—thanks, perhaps, to Gulley and 
Montgomery, the latter of whom contributed to the adoption of 
a strong report by the executive committee of the board in 1887, 
praising the college for its dairy work.®* In 1889, Lee reported 
that the milk herd was “the most profitable of those we carry.”*® 
In fact, practical work in dairying in connection with the 
creamery was being offered during this period not only to 
students but also to others interested in managing creameries.®° 

In June, 1893, W. C. Welborn, who had formerly been 
an instructor in dairy husbandry, returned as head of the 
agriculture department, thereby giving the department a man 
with a strong inclination toward furthering the dairy work of 
the college. Meanwhile, the experiment station had begun op- 
erations in the field of dairying, with the result that during 
the eighteen-nineties the college was concerned with dairy hus- 
bandry in two areas. In 1895, a small herd of Jerseys was being 
maintained by the experiment station. At the same time, the 
agriculture department was continuing its creamery activities. 
As a result, there were two herds and two dairies for a time.*! 
Meanwhile, Welborn seems to have had no end of troubles. 
He wrangled with and won out over Lee concerning the size 
of the herd, which Lee wished to remain large, even though 
Welborn pointed out that the grazing land and barns were 
inadequate. He also seems to have differed with Lee over the 
type of forage crops, particularly over Lee’s predilection for 
lespedeza. The general had once made the remark that lespe- 
deza was the “compensation for our loss of negro slaves.”®? In 
June, 1899, the year of Lee’s retirement from the college, public 
agitation for remedial action reached a high pitch, with the 
result that in the next year the college creamery was turned over 
to the experiment station, and a new chair of dairy husbandry 
was set up.® 
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Meanwhile, concern with livestock and animal husbandry 
had not abated. The annual sales days, which were enthusi- 
astically sponsored by Lee, Gulley, and the trustees, were popu- 
lar throughout the state. Ihe Mississippi Livestock Association 
seems to have held most of its yearly meetings at the college, 
and at each annual commencement a cattle sale was held. On 
many occasions the annual meetings of the board were sum- 
marily interrupted while its members rushed off to witness the 
sales. Strict regulations designed to protect the purchasers were 
established by the trustees. 

General Lee was not unmindful of the importance of live- 
stock in the college program. In 1888, he fired his stock man 
in order to obtain a: better educated one who could carry on 
feeding experiments. In seeking another employee Lee was 
careful to add the postscript, “Unless you mean business & 
work you had better not accept.’’®* ‘That the college’s interest 
in livestock had received some recognition even beyond the 
confines of the state is apparent from a request made to the 
faculty in 1889, by Major W. H. Caffey of Alabama, who 
wished to enter the college to prepare himself for “stock rais- 
ing [as] his life’s work.” The faculty, by the way, forthwith 
prepared a special course for Caffey.® 

Instruction in veterinary science was sorely needed to sup- 
plement the dairy and livestock work at the college. At first, 
Dr. Phares, who had had to serve as a jack-of-all-science, assumed 
the responsibility for veterinary training, offering a three month 
course in this field. In 1885, Lee strongly urged the legislature 
to appropriate funds for the creation of a chair of veterinary 
science to be filled by a state veterinary surgeon. Lee pointed 
out that the cost would be saved many times over in the pre- 
vention of “very great” livestock losses in Mississippi. Two 
years later, the deaf ears were opened; and in July, 1887, the 
board of trustees was ready to employ a veterinary surgeon at 
$1,500 a year.®* This handsome salary was an increase of $500 
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over the original allotment. Of course, not a soul was willing 
to do the missionary work that such a stipend entailed. Finally, 
in 1891, after receiving congressional aid, the college took a 
further step with the creation of a chair of veterinary science, 
sponsored jointly by the college and the experiment station; 
and the prospect was held out to applicants that they would 
be allowed to continue private practice. Dr. Tait Butler ac- 
cepted the new position.®’ By the time that Dr. J. C. Robert 
assumed the headship of the department in June, 1897, the 
teaching of veterinary science had become well established at 
the institution.®® 


The first step toward departmentalizing the work of the 
agriculture department of the college was the establishment of 
a department of horticulture, which the board of trustees auth- 
orized on July 2, 1881. ‘The department was not, however, to 
exist on its own for another year, as funds were lacking.®® In 
July, 1882, J. J. Colmant, who had been trained in Germany, 
was appointed as assistant in the department of horticulture.” 
The college lands were now divided between the agriculture 
and horticulture departments, and a field formerly used by the 
students as a baseball diamond became the center of horticul- 
tural activities. Among the immediate objectives of the new 
department was the furnishing of vegetables both for the mess 
hall and for sale to the community. Another project upon which 
the department was instructed by the board to busy itself was 
the “establishment of the Silk-Worm industry at the College,” 
a project which Lee hoped would “open the silk industry to 
the ladies of the state.”™ 

During the session of 1882-1883 Colmant assumed the title 
of professor of horticulture and entomology, and unsuccessfully 
petitioned the faculty to allot more time to the teaching of his 
subject.77 At the end of that session, Colmant reported that 
his deparment possessed an orchard of over 2,000 fruit trees 
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of all the “leading varieties,” a vineyard with over sixty varieties 
of grapes, a nursery containing over 50,000 young trees and 
vines, several beds of the “best varieties” of strawberries, and 
a vegetable garden, where new varieties as well as old were 
being produced.” 

The only sour note was that Colmant had completely failed 
to convince the president of his competence. During the spring 
of 1883, Lee wrote repeatedly to Colmant criticizing the pro- 
fessor’s failure to furnish vegetables sufficient to supply the 
mess hall. Moreover, said Lee, the prices charged the mess hall 
should have been considerably lower than they were. For ex- 
ample, a small onion was charged for just as if it had been a 
large one. Since the total effect of all this was to raise the stu- 
dent’s board bills, Lee was perturbed. “I do not,’ he said, 
“think the boys should pay for the failure to have full grown 
onions.” Moreover, Lee was of the opinion that the garden did 
not produce as much as $100 worth of vegetables a month. 
When Colmant bristled at Lee’s charges, the old general replied 
in kind. 

To make matters worse, difficulties with the faculty over 
the horticultural course were occurring at the same time, and 
Colmant had spoken too much of his mind both about and to 
his colleagues. Lee professed to be surprised that a man who 
so freely criticized the chemical, agricultural, and other depart- 
ments in the faculty and “elsewhere” could not bear to hear 
criticism directed at him. Colmant had apparently accused the 
president of meddling in the operations of the department, to 
which charge Lee replied that suggestions and requests had 
been made, but nothing sterner in nature, and that after all, 
Colmant had steadfastly avoided complying. Colmant naturally 
threatened to do something about it all, probably resign. To 
which Lee remarked, “as for the course you threaten to pur- 
sue, you can exercise your own pleasure.”’* In short, Lee was 
convinced that Colmant had not been attentive to duties; so 
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Colmant’s days were all but numbered. When the trustees met 
in June, an investigating committee was appointed with “full 
plenary powers.” Colmant’s department was ordered by the 
board to provide four kinds of vegetables daily to the “board- 
ers,’ and in case of failure to comply, Colmant should report 
to the executive committee of the board.” 

Although Colmant survived the June inquisition, the test 
of his faith continued. Colmant held along with his headship 
of the department the title, “Superintendent of Garden and 
Grounds.’’® In November, 1883, Lee was chiding Colmant for 
failure to do his duty by the grounds. It appears that the pro- 
fessor had been instructed to plant grass and clover on the 
south side of the railroad. This task had been neglected “last 
year’ and was seemingly going to be overlooked for a second 
year.‘’ Moreover, the mess hall had failed to receive vegetables | 
as ordered by the board, whereupon in November, the executive 
committee demanded an explanation.”® Needless to say, Col- 
mant betook himself elsewhere at the end of the session, and the 
board authorized Lee to take over the property of the horti- 
culture department and “save and sell” as he deemed best.” 
Meanwhile, the college was to employ a foreman, and students 
were engaged to remain during the summer to look after the 
garden and greenhouse.*° 

In September, 1884, A. B. McKay was aeiced to take over 
the horticulture department.** McKay’s duties at first appear 
to have involved the grounds more than the classroom. He was, 
nevertheless, elevated to acting professor of horticulture in 
June, 1885.2 McKay’s home was in Canton, where his father 
was famous as a strawberry king. Perhaps, for that reason, the 
horticulture department was reported in May, 1886, to be ship- 
ping between seven and eight bushels of berries a day to Chicago 
and other western cities.** In 1889, McKay left temporarily to 
take a more lucrative position. In that year, a lack of appropri- 
ations to equip the department and raise the rank and salary 
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of its head had caused the outlook to be quite gloomy. How- 
ever, federal funds and legislative repentance soon brought 
more money to the department; and in 1890, McKay returned, 
this time as a full professor.** 

The Mississippi Horticultural Society doubtless performed 
a great service to the college in furthering the development of 
the horticulture department. Formed in January, 1883, with 
representatives of the college, including Colmant, in attendance, 
the society made it a practice to meet and hold an exhibit at 
the college every year during commencement.® Dr. H. E. Mc- 
Kay, the father of Professor A. B. McKay, was the first president 
of the group.** In April, 1883, a college branch of the state 
society was organized, mainly for the purpose of furthering 
vegetable and fruit growing and shipping in the state.8’ For 
some years, the results of the state society activities were dis- 
couraging. The exhibit at the commencement of 1883 was “not 
so large as we wished it to be,” although it included state- 
produced tea and silkworm cocoons. The college display was 
largely confined to vegetables, the quality of which was highly 
praised.** Nevertheless, the society failed to gain the support 
it had anticipated, and soon the full day set aside for its exhibit 
was found to be too much; whereupon the college authorities 
were forced to “improvise”’ to pass the time.*® 

Although the fortunes of the society languished, its leaders 
did not fail to lend support to the horticultural program of the 
college. In 1885, a memorial was directed to the trustees re- 
questing that the horticultural department be placed on an 
equal basis with the farm at the college. The board’s response 
was to allot $150 for making hot beds and cold frames and to 
pledge itself to comply with the memorial just as soon as it 


had “the means in hand.” It was this unredeemed pledge that 


Lee constantly brought before the legislature in the next few 
years in his struggle for appropriations. Finally, as we have seen, 
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the eighteen-nineties brought success to the society’s dreams for 
the college.*° 


In the early years, when, as General Lee himself willingly 
admitted, the energies of the college were turned solely in the 
direction of agricultural training, every art and science more 
or less stood or fell on the basis of its contribution to the achieve- 
ment of this objective. Mention has been given elsewhere to 
English, mathematics, and the social sciences, all of which were 
taught with one hand on the plow and one eye cocked on the 
legislature. ‘he natural sciences were, of course, more suited 
to the agricultural curriculum. As a consequence, biology, 
botany, entomology, geology, geography, and chemistry were 
welcomed as helpful handmaidens of agriculture. In fact, the 
professors in these fields generally exhibited a strong agricultural — 
bias. 

Dr. Phares, who was with the college from the beginning, 
taught at one time or another botany, biology, zoology, geology, 
anatomy, physiology, entomology, and even veterinary science, 
all the while that he was ministering to the bodily ailments of 
the student body as college physician. He was also, it will be 
recalled, a minister of the Christian Church. One of the lead- 
ers in the Grange in Mississippi, Phares had worked to secure 
the bill to establish the college and had been one of the trustees 
before accepting his professorship. During the first session 
Phares completed The Farmer’s Book on Grasses, and Forage 
Plants for the South, a book which was probably the first pub- 
lication by a member of the faculty.°* Dr. W. A. Evans has 
pointed out the fact that Phares discovered the medicinal value 
of snakeroot, which is one of the chief components of Wine of 
Cardui. One of Phares’ first projects at the college was to help 
organize a society of natural history, of which he became presi- 
dent. At the monthly meetings of the group the bill of fare 
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consisted primarily of scientific papers.°* Members of the so- 
ciety also assisted Phares in collecting items for a “general and 
special Museum” at the college.*? Meanwhile, Phares continued 
work on his favorite subject, grasses. On December 9, 1884, 
the executive committee of the board requested Phares to con- 
tinue his experiments with grasses and ordered Lee to furnish 
seeds, labor, and other necessaries. On June 16, of the same 
year, the board had instructed Lee to “give special attention 
to the culture of the various grasses suited to this climate.” 

Phares, with his long gray beard and his long lectures (the 
boys loved him dearly, but his erudition was sometimes too 
much of a soporific for them) became as much a tradition of 
the infant college as did Lee, Montgomery, and Gulley. He 
survived faculty quarrels, curriculum revisions, and hard work. 
His finger was not only in college activities but also in state- 
wide matters. He wrote columns on grasses and veterinary mat- 
ters for the Southern Livestock Journal. His correspondence 
with farmers of the state was voluminous. In fact, it was fre- 
quently said that men like Phares devoted almost as much time 
to answering letters and giving information to farmers as they 
did to their classroom work.®* Since Phares had been identified 
for years with farm activities in the state, he was invariably 
singled out for articles, speeches, and advice; and he never ap- 
pears to have disappointed his petitioners. 

Phares was not a young man when he came to the college, 
and in the late eighties his health became so poor that he had 
to be relieved of class work.®® Rumor has it that the old pro- 
fessor practically had to be ordered to curtail his activities and 
that he was actually bitter when forced into partial retirement. 
He continued for a time to do experimental and supervisory 
work for the experiment station; but on June 17, 1889, he 
retired completely, his place being taken by G. C. Creelman.*® 
Before his retirement, Phares donated to the college a valuable 
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herbarium that he had collected.*7 When he died in September, 
1892, an era came to an end.*® 

Phares’ successor, Creelman, continued as head of the bi- 
ology department, teaching most of the subjects Phares taught, 
except veterinary science and entomology. From one of Creel- 
man’s students comes the following description of the work: 
“Botany is the most interesting study I have. We study no book, 
only have lectures from Prof. Creelman which we copy. I think 
when I leave here I can analyze any plant, soil, or fertilizer I 
can meet with.”®® 
_ The teaching of geology and geography at the college in 
the early years was, of course, the province of Phares and Creel- 
man. Phares served on a faculty committee in the fall of 1881, 
to determine the place of physical geography in the course of 
study, with the result that the junior class received a half se- 
mester of training in this field.*°? In 1882, the college sought 
and obtained a geological collection from the state capitol.’ 
Meanwhile, Phares himself made it his business to collect speci- 
mens from every county in the state.1°? After Phares’ retire- 
ment, Creelman continued to teach whatever geology and geog- 
raphy were taught; in fact, it was not until several years after 
Creelman left that a separate department was organized by 
President Hardy in connection with an effort to teach mining 
at the college. 

From the beginning, chemistry was an important and vital 
subject in the curriculum. Since farmers were becoming more 
and more dependent upon commercial fertilizers, not to men- 
tion other aspects of the application of chemistry to agriculture, 
Lee and the board were no less careful in the choice of their 
first chemist than they were in the choice of their first agri- 
culturist. And, as we have seen, both of these “experts” came 
from Michigan Agricultural and Mechanical College, where 
progressive agriculture was in full swing. 
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Professor Robert Kedzie chose in his first year at the col- 
lege to offer a course of lectures in chemical physics, meteor- 
ology, agricultural chemistry, blowpipe analysis, and elementary 
physics, in addition to elementary chemistry. At the same 
time, he was conducting field work in nearly every part of the 
state. We find him in the spring of 1881, at Aberdeen, analyz- 
ing the water of the artesian wells thereabouts and examining 
nearby marl beds. It was his intention, said the Aberdeen Ex- 
aminer, ‘‘to devote much time and attention to scientific invest1- 
gation of the waters and the soils of the state, with a view to 
placing their resources and possibilities fairly before the coun- 
try.”"°* However, Kedzie was too zealous for his own good. 
Just as he was making for himself ‘‘quite a reputation” with 
the citizenry, he died suddenly, the victim, as Lee insisted, of 
“excessive work, from which he could not be diverted.” Kedzie’s 
death was, said Lee, “a public calamity.”*°> Before Kedzie’s suc- 
cessor was chosen, a student, H. H. Harrington, one of the 
ablest of the men in the first graduating class of the college, took 
charge of the laboratory work and a portion of the teaching. 
He also remained on hand when Professor John A. Myers, who 
had worked three years in German chemical laboratories, as- 
sumed charge in September, 1882.1°° Myers paid ready tribute 
to Kedzie’s “high attainments, good judgment and great en- 
ergy.”107 

Myers arrived to find a new duty assigned to the chemistry 
department, that of analyzing commercial fertilizers used in 
the state. In March, 1882, the legislature made the professor 
of chemistry at the agricultural college ex-officio state chemist 
with the duty of analyzing “all the fertilizers, whether natural 
or artificial, submitted to him by manufacturers, vendors or 
other persons using the same, and to furnish such persons with 
a certificate of his analysis.” Manufacturers were to submit “fair 
samples” of their product to the state chemist, and the certifi- 
cates issued on the basis of these samples were to be exhibited 
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by the producers “in a conspicuous place,” where purchasers 
might examine the contents. Producers were to pay a fee of 
twenty dollars for each analysis. Any purchaser who suspected 
adulteration might obtain an analysis free.1°* In his report of 
1883, Myers listed forty-one brands of fertilizer tested.1°® Since 
the work of the department of chemistry had now suddenly 
become very extensive, additional laboratory equipment, a new 
chemical laboratory, and a number of student assistantships 
were forthcoming. The new laboratory building, which was 
completed in 1883, was described as the best in the South, and 
further additions had to be made in the nineties.'?° 

Needless to say, the fertilizer testing program proved lucra- 
tive, both to the state chemist and to the college. In June, 1883, 
the board established a policy of allowing a fee of twenty-five 
per cent for the professor making the tests, while the college 
retained the remainder.** Subsequently, the college decided 
to take over the entire fee; and in 1892, the legislature revamped 
the fertilizer law to increase the college control over the work.*” 
The fertilizer testing program served to enrich not only the 
farmers of the state but also the college. When the legislature 
would withhold funds for operations and maintenance—in fact, 
even when funds ran short for completing buildings—there was 
always the fertilizer fund; so, in the long run, the growth of 
many of the services of the college was to be stimulated by, of 
all things, fertilizer. 

Under Myers, the chemistry department offered a variety 
otf services to the farmers of the state. Soil analysis continued, 
together with that of fertilizer. Often the department was 
swamped with specimens of this and that sent in from all quar- 
ters.113 In 1889, the analytical work included not only soils and 
fertilizers but also mineral waters, marls, potable waters, grasses 
and clovers, feeding stuffs, saccharine juices, insecticides, min- 
erals, milk, and muck.??4 A considerable amount of attention 
was also paid to meteorology.’*® In the late eighties, some at- 
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tention was also being given to the chemistry of sugar-making, 
in which field a number of students had chosen to prepare 
themselves for professional work.**® 

During the academic year of 1888-1889, W. L. Hutchinson, 
who had worked in Georgia and Louisiana, took over the chem- 
istry department, where he remained until he became head of 
the experiment station in 1899.**7 Meanwhile, in January, 1888, 
Harrington had resigned to go to the Texas agricultural col- 
lege as professor of chemistry.’*® In fact, there was considerable 
turnover among the assistants in the department in the late 
eighties and early nineties, partly because of low salaries, partly 
because men trained in the chemistry department were able 
to obtain good positions in other parts of the country. One of 
those who came and remained was William Flowers Hand, who 
in June, 1893, was employed as an assistant in the department 
at the princely salary of $600 a year, to be paid out of the fer- 
tilizer fees.1*® After a rapid series of promotions, Hand reached 
the pinnacle of department head in the year of General Lee’s 
retirement. 

The chemistry department was not lax in attending the 
needs of the farming interests of the state. Analyses were pub- 
lished regularly by the college and reprinted in a number of 
local newspapers.**° Also, members of the department attended 
farm meetings, usually giving pertinent lectures on agricultural 
chemistry. Farmers’ institutes and experiment station work also 
consumed much of the time of the department personnel. 

Whatever the handmaidens of agriculture—or the agricul- 
tural departments themselves, for that matter—contributed to 
the advancement of knowledge, the ultimate test of the worth 
of the college program was its contribution to the advancement 
of Mississippi. Actually it was to be by experimentation and 
extension that the college was to leap the gap between the class- 
room and the furrow. A beginning in both these fields was made 
in the eighties. 


CHAPTER VI 


The People’s College and the People 


“WE BREATHE the atmosphere of agricultural advancement,” 
wrote Lee to the master of the state Grange in 1882, ‘‘for the 
interest of Mississippi farmers.” When the legislature was 
considering the wisdom of creating the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Mississippi, one of the most convincing 
arguments in favor of the proposed experiment in pratcical 
education was that it would benefit not only the students of the 
college but also the agricultural and industrial interests of the 
state. General Lee never lost sight of this objective of making 
the people’s college serve the people. Neither did the board, 
for that matter, or the legislature. Appropriations were invari- 
ably encumbered with riders insisting upon the performance 
of certain services for the farming interests of the state. 

In their contacts with the public both Lee and his trustees 
emphasized what was being done by and at the college to solve 
the problems of Mississippi's farmers. And all this was not 
merely done because it was good politics, for Lee and the most 
influential members of his board appear to have espoused the 
public service work of the college with something more than 
a conviction of political expediency. 

Lee and the trustees never lacked advice, both from public 
organizations like the Grange, the livestock association and the 
horticultural society, and from private individuals, all the way 
from the prominent to the humble. This surfeit of counsel 
visited upon the college in its infancy is certainly a testimony 
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to the fact that the institution was considered truly a college 
of the people. 

General Lee, recognizing the debt of the college to the 
Patrons of Husbandry, went out of his way to cultivate their 
leader, Putnam Darden, and his fellows. In return, full publicity 
for college affairs was given in the official state paper, the 
Patron of Husbandry, and Grangers dutifully supported de- 
mands for higher appropriations for the institution. Moreover, 
one of the trustees, J. M. Causey, served a number of times 
on the education committee of the state Grange, where he could 
give a first-hand picture of the accomplishments and needs of 
the college.? In the summer of 1881, the Grange organized a 
local unit at Starkville, with Phares as master and Gulley as 
secretary. Darden was on hand with an enthusiastic address 
praising the college and its patron, the Grange. “Organized 
and operated under the shadow of the A. & M. College, the 
Starkville Grange will be expected to become a model for other 
Granges throughout the State to imitate,” commented the South- 
ern Livestock Journal.* Whenever the state organization met, 
college representatives such as Lee, Phares, or Gulley managed 
to attend “in the interests of the College.”* 

The college was very anxious to have the state Grange hold 
its annual meetings on the campus, and resolutions to that ef- 
fect were made by the board in 1882.° The invitation was not 
accepted however; and in November, 1882, we find Lee writing 
Darden a detailed resumé of the relations between the college 
and the Patrons to date, pointing out what the school had ac- 
complished in agricultural education, and insisting that if the 
Grange were not able to meet regularly on the campus, it should 
“appoint yearly an influential committee to visit the College, 
inspect and examine its management and report their conclu- 
sions. We invite investigation and scrutiny from your Order.’ 
This time the Grange did comply, and in 1883, a committee of 
five members spent a day at Starkville inspecting the college. 
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Their report, which was glowing, ended with a call for more 
funds to carry on the good work, demanding “‘as liberal appropri- 
ations for the A. & M. College as have been made to the State Uni- 
versity.”” ‘The practice of annual inspections continued for 
several years, and invariably the college received whole-hearted 
praise.® 

Lee’s relations with Put Darden were cordial, and the presi- 
dent’s letter book attests to the fact that college agricultural 
policies were being made with an eye on the Grange. In No- 
vember, 1883, Lee wrote a full description of the college work 
and forwarded the account to Darden for use in a speech before 
the national Grange, of which Darden was soon to be elected 
master.® Darden’s annual addresses nearly always contained 
friendly references to the college. Darden’s death in July, 1888, 
brought this honeymoon to an end. Actually, the state Grange 
had been kept alive largely through Darden’s influence and 
drive, and after his death the organization rapidly lost prestige 
in Mississippi. As for the college, Darden’s death came at a 
time when it was being made the victim of much hostile criti- 
cism; for by this time such figures as Frank Burkitt, who had 
gone from the conservative Grange to the radical Farmers’ Al- 
liance, were training all their guns on the college. Nevertheless, 
the nursing that the college had received from the Grange in 
the early eighties had not been fruitless. In 1887, the Grange 
had published a brochure in which it pridefully boasted of its 
aid to the college in the infant years.*° Furthermore, as we shall 
see elsewhere, the majority of the state’s farmers were apparently 
still backing the college. As for Darden, in the nineties the 
Grange joined with the college in placing on the campus a monu- 
ment to “one of its earliest and best friends.’”* 

One of the services that the Grange expected of the college 
was the furnishing of lecturers from the faculty for local agri- 
cultural meetings. Communications from local groups request- 
ing this sort of extension work began to arrive soon after the 
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college started. The result was the development of a twofold 
lecture program consisting of (1) a farmers’ short course, which 
was designed to be given at the college, and (2) farmers’ insti- 
tutes, which provided college lecturers in rural areas. ‘The im- 
petus for the program came from the state Grange meeting in 
December, 1883, when Darden proposed the establishment of 
farmers’ institutes to work in close harmony with local granges.** 

The farmers’ short course was initiated in January, 1884, 
at which time “‘such farmers, young men, or visitors as may de- 
sire instruction . . . and who cannot attend the College regu- 
larly,” were permitted to spend the month of January on the 
campus, taking courses of twenty lectures each under the pro- 
fessors of biology, agriculture, horticulture, or chemistry. ‘The 
lectures were free of charge and were “of popular character.”** 
Information as to the degree to which this experiment succeeded 
is lacking, for after the catalogue of 1884-1885 there is no 
more mention of the course. One would suspect that attendance 
was poor, even though the course was scheduled for January, 
when it was presumed the farmer had more time on his hands 
than at other seasons. At any rate, the scheme appears to have 
proved a failure. It is conceivable that what actually happened 
was that the farmers’ institute idea, which was adopted in the 
spring of 1884, more or less replaced the short course. Mean- 
while, on the campus, lectures open to the public were being 
given throughout the year at regular intervals, usually on Fri- 
day afternoons." 

The farmers’ institute took the mountain to Mahomet, a 
highly desirable procedure in a state where both the means 
and the money for transportation to Starkville were inadequate. 
After all, it was more convenient for the faculty to travel to 
the local community and dispense knowledge than it was for 
the farmers from all over to treck to the college campus, even 
if it proved somewhat inconvenient for the college staff to take 
to the road. Certainly, the reaction of the public would very 
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likely be favorable to the scheme. On March 3, 1884, the faculty 
recommended the institute scheme, and two weeks later the 
executive committee of the board first ‘“‘authorized,”’ then ‘“‘re- 
quired and instructed” the faculty to hold six farmers’ institutes 
yearly in the state.*° In general, the scheme involved the send- 
ing of two or more professors (and occasionally some outstand- 
ing students) to any community where an organized group of 
farmers or a Grange or any other agricultural society desired to 
obtain lecturers on agricultural matters. ‘The month of July 
was assigned by the board for such activities.*® In initiating 
the program the board announced: 


.... Without mutual contact and sympathy, the farmer is deprived 
of much good which he should secure and demand of the College. 
If the College is not doing such work, as should command the con- 
fidence of our most intelligent farmers in the State, the fact should. 
be known and the remedy applied. If, on the contrary, the work 
is such as they approve, the farmers should know it, so that they 
may be benefited by it. ‘The Board asks the farmers to meet the 
Faculty of the College half way, to accomplish these results. 

It is hoped these institutes will encourage the formation of 
Agricultural Societies, and generally work up an interest in im- 
proved farming, that they may show, that education is as necessary 


for a successful farmer, as for a successful man in any other pursuit 
of life.17 


The response to the institute idea was instantaneous. From 
all over the state came requests for lecturers. Fayette, Canton, 
Holly Springs, Meridian, and Mississippi City were among the 
first to apply. All of these places received lecturers, as did also 
the town of Buena Vista. Many towns were passed over in the 
the first series of institutes, but a tabulation made by the faculty 
in March, 1887, records subsequent visits made to Lafayette 
Springs, Verona, Hernando, Macon, Corinth, Durant, Rienzi, 
Booneville, Sardis, and West Point, together with visits of a 
similar nature to a variety of other farm meetings.*® One farm- 
ers’ assembly, in particular, seems to have received considerable 
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college support, even though officially it does not seem to have 
been classified as an institute. That was an annual meeting of 
farmers at Lake, on the site of an old camp meeting ground. 
This assembly was listed in college records early as 1884 as the 
“Lake State Grange.” Even after the Grange went into a decline 
in Mississippi, the Lake meetings continued as the Patron’s 
Union, and the college regularly sent representatives. ‘he Lake 
“institute” attracted between 3,000 and 4,000 people each year, 
according to an estimate made by Gulley in 1885.” 

One of the farmers’ institutes held in July, 1884, was chron- 
icled by a correspondent of the Jackson Clarion with great 
gusto: 


We have just held one of these experience meetings in this 
town, with the General to head off in his free and happy style of 
delivery; with Dr. Phares with his astonishing fund of information 
on all subjects, and on Agriculture—the Solon of the South. His 
lecture was a familiar talk on the grasses of the State, native and 
imported, with a sample of each say fifty in all, winter and summer, 
blue grass, velvet grass, rescue grass, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Lucerne, 
red clover, white clover, red top, and numberless others. One 
would hardly think that there were as many in the world, much 
less the State, but forcing the conviction, we need never be without 
grass and plenty of it at all seasons, making our pastures a living 
green in January as in June. 

Of all things our State most needs it is a grass that will flourish 
and grow lively all the winter, and he will soon satisfy you... . 

Then we had Prof. Gulley on blood cattle, Jerseys, Holsteins 
and Short Horns, showing by actual experiment the “blue grass” 
region is no better for such than our own State; and the next day 
on drainage, the science of it, the best modes, and what amount 
of crops are now standing on our soil with wet feet, as he termed 
it, and how the bottom of a frog pond can be planted as soon, kept 
as dry and outyield the rest of the field if you will only run a tile 
ditch across it, and the mode of doing that with brush or poles if 
tile can’t be had cheap enough is a piece of instruction no man 
who has an acre of bottom land, ought ever to draw another satisfied 
breath till he finds out. 


| 
| 
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Then at night, there was Prof. Myers, with his magic lantern 
exhibiting many vivid photos of farming methods in Egypt and 
Palestine, taken by himself on the spot, interesting as the Orient 
ever is for historical reasons, but making you thank heaven you 
were born in the Mississippi Valley, and the following day elabo- 
rating the manure question, showing mathematically upon ad- 
mitted facts that you ought to plant one acre of cotton to make two 
bales instead of two acres to make one, and let the other go to grass 
for the cows. 

Now what I want to say to you, and through you, is that these 
Institutes are the most agreeable and instructive things imaginable, 
and if persisted in will do more to diversify and improve the farm- 
ing operations of the State than any system of education yet de- 
vised. It is the Lecture system, assuming the form of free talk. The 
Professors want to be questioned. I hope they won’t be any where. 
Stump them if you can. Every farmer will be wishing his son had 
all this practical knowledge about the earth and its products and 
be able to talk like young Hoskins, a graduate of the A. & M. and 
a citizen of Brookhaven did on the profits of truck farming and 
the difficulties in its way. When our boys can talk sense about such 
things, we may expect the year of jubilee is close at hand for Mis- 
Sissipp1.”° 

In his annual reports, Lee expressed gratification at the 
response of the farmers and informed the legislature that the 
demand for meetings was greater than the college could supply.** 
Of course, funds for the institute program were scant, and when 
financial retrenchment came in the late eighties, the institutes 
were practically abandoned, mention of them being omitted 
from the college catalogues for a decade after 1887. In 1892, 
Lee attempted to secure aid from the board to revive the insti- 
tutes, and a committee report recommending the allotment of 
$300 a year for the program was adopted.” In the next three 
years, the institutes seem to have been revived somewhat, but 
in many cases farmers had to meet for “experience” meetings 
without benefit of college lecturers.** In 1894, an attempt was 
made to revive the farmers’ short course. A faculty committee 
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undertook consideration of the “advisability” of such a program, 
but apparently nothing was agreed upon at that time.” 

The farmers’ institutes were thriving in the late nineties. 
During the biennium of 1898-1899, fifty-four meetings were 
held.*® At the same time, Lee was recommending to the legis- 
lature a specific appropriation of $5,000 for this program, so 
that sufficient personnel might be employed to conduct insti- 
tutes in every county of the state.*® The legislature deducted 
the last cipher and gave the school $500 a year for the institutes. 
Needless to say, additional money came from the fertilizer 
funds.*” 

In the late nineties, the director of the experiment station 
was in complete charge of the institute program. In 1900, super- 
vision over the farmers’ institutes was placed under the joint 
control of the president, the professor of agriculture, and the 
director of the experiment station; but in September, 1901, 
W. C. Welborn was relieved of his work as professor of agri- 
culture to take control of the program as superintendent of 
farmers’ institutes, spending at least six months each year at 
that work.?® The institutes were, therefore, well on their way 
to revival at the turn of the century. 


No less vital than the farmers’ short courses and institutes 
was the experimental work in agriculture. As has been seen, an 
experimental farm was contemplated in the act establishing the 
college, and special experiments were undertaken by the agri- 
culture, horticulture, chemistry, and botany departments from 
the very beginning. The codrdination of such research under 
a single director as a major division of an agricultural college 
was already being undertaken in other states, but Mississippi 
must needs await federal largesse. Agitation for an experiment 
station in Mississippi began early. In 1881, the Madison County 
Agricultural Club was in correspondence with Lee regarding 
the establishment of a station at the college. The Madison 
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County club actually wished to introduce legislation, but such 
action was discouraged by some of the supporters of the college 
on the grounds that other activities of the school might be 
injured.*® 

The movement was not to be silenced, however; and in 
December, 1883, the Grange took up the battle.*° In November, 
1884, a faculty committee recommended that $1,000 be allotted 
by the board for experimentation, it not being “practical to 
attempt any series of experiments, unless sufficient means can 
be provided to defray necessary expenses.”*? Such popular lead- 
ers as Ethelbert Barksdale, who for a time was a member of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, soon gave their blessing to the scheme to 
solicit federal funds.2? Meanwhile, in 1883, the annual meeting 
of representatives of the agriclutural colleges at Washington is- 
sued a plea to the federal government for support of experi- 
mental work. In January, 1884, Lee was diligently seeking 
Congressional action, and the faculty was making plans to 
memorialize Congress.** In February, Professor Myers wrote 
a lengthy open letter to Senator George W. Dillard praising 
the idea of establishing a state experiment station, federal funds 
or no.*4 

Meanwhile, Lee took pains to prove to the people of Mis- 
Sissippi that experimental work was being done at Starkville, 
even without the existence of an experiment station. In Oc- 
tober, 1885, the president announced in the papers that results 
were available on experimental work in feed crops, grasses, 
ensilage, cotton seed and meal feeding, field tests of fertilizers, 
feeding, drainage, vegetable and small fruit growing, milk and 
butter making, and the determination of the value of feed stuffs 
and fertilizers. The facts of these various tests were available 
to any organized body of farmers or newspapers which solicited 
such information.*® 

In 1885, another appeal was made at a national meeting 
called by the federal commissioner of agriculture. After several 
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years of delay in Congress, the Hatch Act, which Cleveland 
signed on March 2, 1887, placed the finishing touches on the 
federally-sponsored program, thereby making possible the cre- 
ation of experiment stations in areas like Mississippi where 
legislative funds were scant.*® 

The Hatch Act provided $15,000 annually in federal pub- 
lic land funds for each state or territory establishing an experi- 
ment station. Although there were no funds available in 1887 
because of the failure of Congress to make an appropriation, 
Mississippi promptly set to work. The faculty began to consider 
plans of operation, and in July, 1887, the trustees were making 
provisions for the selection of a director and other employees, 
contingent upon Congressional appropriations.*’ Already Lee 
had been in correspondence with Samuel M. Tracy, ostensibly 
to fill Dr. Phares’ chair in botany, but actually to discover a 
director for the new station. “Have you ever had any experience 
in Experimenting?” asked Lee.** ‘Tracy was employed later in 
the year, and in November, he presented to the executive com- 
mittee of the board a report on the proposed station.*® 

Some concern was occasioned by the fear on the part of the 
college that a division of the experiment station funds might 
be made with Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, but 
Lee’s arguments in favor of centralized operations seem to have 
convinced the legislature, if it ever needed convincing.*® At any 
rate, on January 26, 1888, the legislature formally created the 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station.** 

In the administration of the new station, Lee and Tracy 
adopted a plan that testifies to their common sense and political 
wisdom. The trustees, of course, retained the final word in all 
matters. However, an advisory board was set up consisting of 
the master of the state Grange, the president of the state Farm- 
ers Alliance, the president of the state horticultural society, and 
the president of the state livestock association. These advisors 
met at intervals during the year at the call of the director. Speak- 
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ing to the American Association of Colleges and Experiment 
Stations in 1889, ‘Tracy was enthusiastic over the working of the 
Mississippi scheme and pointed out that “so far we have found 
the plans suggested by this board to be in almost all cases the 
very best for the interests of the station; and we believe that the 
establishment of this advisory board has created wider interest 
in the work of the station than any other one thing that has 
been done.’’*? 

The experiment station organizational plan was formally 
approved by the trustees in March, 1888.** Meanwhile, Lee 
had been taking an active part in determining the work that 
the station should do. In a letter to Tracy back in October, 
1897, the president spoke of a desire to conduct a series of dairy 
and livestock experiments, crop rotation work, and experiments 
with fruits, vegetables, grasses, seed, shrubbery, and new crops. 
Lee also had advised ‘Tracy to visit the University of Wisconsin, 
Yale University, and Rutgers to learn from specialists in ex- 
periment station work in those places and inform himself regard- 
ing the “books” and “outfit” needed for the Mississippi station.** 

The Hatch Act required the publication of an annual 
report and regular bulletins. The first report of the Mississippi 
station appeared in 1889. During its first two years ten bulletins 
appeared, all of these being distributed free to farmers.* ‘The 
response of the public to the free bulletins was far from en- 
couraging. Time and time again Lee complained that the 
farmers were not placing their names on the mailing list. In 
1893, only about 6,000 were receiving the bulletins; and in 
1894, the board appropriated money for advertising the bulletins 
in an effort to increase circulation.*® Meanwhile, publication 
of the substance of the bulletins in the press of the state did 
much to spread the experiment station evangel. In 1895, the 
Jackson Clarion began a page devoted to the printing of “‘fre- 
quent notes in regard to the results of experiments, trials of 
different fertilizers, methods of cultivating and handling crops, 
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the feeding and management of cattle, the prevention of injuri- 
ous insects and fungi, the introduction of new crops, and other 
work done at the State Experiment Station.”** 

One unfortunate circumstance that hampered the experi- 
ment station in its first years was the fact that financially the 
college was considerably embarrassed at that period by reduced 
legislative appropriations, a condition that made for the curtail- 
ment of personnel and placed increasing hardships upon the 
faithful few who remained, most of these having to divide their 
services between the college and the station. Lee told the legis- 
lature in 1889, that division of staff time between the two 
branches had proved to be detrimental to both. “The work of 
the Stations,’ Lee pointed out, “to be effective and useful to 
farmers, must confine its work to a few skilled men not con- 
nected with the College, and who must give their undivided at- 
tention to experimental work.’*® Some attempts were made to 
relieve the situation, even though funds were still lacking for 
maintaining adequate personnel in both college and station. 
In 1890, the governor noted the loss of fourteen of the college 
and station staff as a result of reduced appropriations. Again, in 
1896, the governor echoed the president’s lament over meager 
salaries, and warned the legislature that the college could not 
afford under such conditions to obtain the best men or hold 
them once they were employed. At any rate, during the nineties 
experimental work seems more and more to have been limited 
to the station staff, although members of the faculty were often 
called upon for aid. In 1893, Lee reported that there were five 
full-time men employed by the station, while “several of the 
college faculty” were giving part of their time to the work.*® 

One of the first things that Lee and Tracy discovered in 
their efforts to make the experiment station serve the farmers 
of the state was that college experiments in land use must take 
cognizance of Mississippi’s various soil areas, that such projects 
to be of value must needs be undertaken on the spot. As a re- 
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sult, a movement to establish branch experiment stations arose; 
and in 1890, the board set aside $1,500 for such purposes. Dur- 
ing that year, the first branch station was set up at Holly 
Springs, under G. J. Finley, whose chief task was to experiment 
in fertilization for cotton growing on the eroded brown loam 
of that area.°° Two other stations were set up by the end of 
1891: one under Dr. J. B. Bailey on the Patron’s Union grounds 
at Lake, where cotton production and experimental work with 
grasses were to be tested on the sandy pine soils of east central 
Mississippi; the other under F. S. Earle at Ocean Springs on 
the Gulf Coast, where experiments were planned in semitrop- 
ical fruits, rice, sugar cane, and vegetables. In 1893, a fourth 
station was opened under Dr. D. T. Price at Booneville, in the 
northeast corner of the state, where fruit production in that 
latitude was being tested. In the next year, a station was pro- 
jected in the Delta area, but no definite action was taken for 
some years.°* In June, 1896, the Lake station was allowed to 
conduct experiments in tobacco production.” During the same 
year, the stations at Ocean Springs and Holly Springs appear to 
have been closed. At any rate, the only stations listed in the 
catalogue for the next several years were those at Booneville 
and Lake, and these seem to have been closed after Tracy left 
the college in 1897. 

A multitude of experiments were carried on in the station 
proper at Starkville. In 1890, we find the board of trustees di- 
recting the station to find a way to effect “the destruction of 
Johnson Grass.’”°? The U.S. Department of Agriculture spon- 
sored special work at the college in grasses and forage plants, 
and in 1891, Tracy reported that around 200 species were 
being cultivated. At the same time, a botanical survey of the 
state was begun. Experiments in fruit growing likewise were 
undertaken, together with work in entomology designed to con- 
trol insect pests. In 1892, digestion tests were conducted by the 
chemistry department in connection with a cattle feeding experi- 
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ment, and in 1895, new dairy buildings were erected and a 


special herd of Jerseys acquired for the purpose of making tests 
in feeding for milk production.™* 

One particular experiment was apparently Lee’s idea ra- 
ther than Tracy’s, for we find it mentioned in the president's 
reports but not in Tracy’s. Lee’s plan was a series of irrigation 
tests designed to “eliminate disasters incident to temporary 
drouths in portions of the State where rolling or valley lands 
can readily supply water from creeks or ponds.” Lee felt that 
“in the near future farmers, with small areas, will be independ- 
ent of dry weather, and water for irrigation purposes will be 
deemed as necessary as food for stock and man as in the culti- 
vation of crops.’®° Lee saw to it that Professor McKay, whose 
horticulture department was jointly operated by the college and 
the station, carried out the irrigation experiment; and in 1895, 
McKay expressed considerable enthusiasm over the result.*® 
That all of this did not set well with Director ‘Tracy appears 
from correspondence dating from January, 1893, in which Lee 
criticized Tracy for “insulting treatment” of McKay and hos- 
tility toward the horticulture department. In this correspond- 
ence Lee was careful to point out his own interest in McKay’s 
irrigation experiments and apparently served warning on Tracy 
to keep hands off.5" 

‘The irrigation experiment was obviously only one phase 
of a clash of personalities that was going to bring about an 
eventual parting of the ways between the two executives. In 
the spring of 1897, the board asked for and received Tracy’s 
resignation. The final crisis arose over a disciplinary case, in 
connection with which Tracy and several other members of 
the staff had divulged certain of the deliberations of a faculty 
meeting involving the expulsion of two students.*® 

Despite his disagreements with Tracy, General Lee had 
been impressed with the accomplishments of the experiment 
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station. In 1895, the president pointed with pride to the visible 
results of the station activities: 


I might mention a summary in the way of illustration, viz: 
That Mississippi is becoming an exporter of hay instead of an 
importer of it, and the building up of lands by virtue of the ro- 
tation of grasses and clovers and peas is of immense pecuniary 
value. That it has been demonstrated at the Station that the grow- 
ing of seeds and clover and other legumes is a new and profitable 
industry. ‘That the better methods of cultivation practiced here in 
way of shallow culture is being generally adopted. That the treat- 
ment of Charbon, as by bulletin, has, in a measure, proved a pre- 
vention in our low lands. That our bulletins on fertilizers are of 
- great value. ‘That the results of cotton and the corn experiments 
have been generally adopted, and are accepted as the best. That 
the one experiment confirmed by other stations, that white corn 
yields 5 per cent more than colored corn with the same feeding 
value, is worth many times the entire cost of the Station for the 
years of its existence if utilized. That the station has the confidence 
of farmers of the State, and from almost every county information 
is freely asked and given. The points I might mention as to our 
bulletins being republished by the Department at Washington for 
general use, is best evidence of our work here being of the highest 
grade.°® 


The Experiment Station, with its obligation not only to 
experiment but also to get the results of its work before the 
farmers, created the first demand for a college press. In the 
early eighties, the Southern Livestock Journal, which was pub- 
lished in Starkville, furnished a means of disseminating infor- 
mation. However, it was soon to depart from the community. 
In the nineties, the Southern Farmer’s Gazette served a like 
purpose, except for the fact that its editor, Tait Butler, was often 
at odds with the college administration. 

In 1884, a faculty committee, which had undertaken the 
study of the subject of a college publication program, sadly 
pointed out that there was not money enough to finance the 
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conducting of experiments, much less for publishing reports on 


them. The committee did, however, recommend and the faculty 
adopted a proposal that “a series of articles, from the several 
professors of the College, explanatory of their work, be pre- 
pared and sent to the press of the State for publication in the 
form of printed slips.”®° Such a system of hand-outs had already 
been provided for in June, when the board ordered the printing 
of a weekly “report of Crops work and other matters of interest 
at A. & M. College,” to be printed in the Southern Livestock 
Journal, with advance slips being furnished to the state press.** 

Finally, in November, 1885, Lee was authorized by the 
board to publish and distribute reports of experiments made 
at the college, and in 1886, a monthly bulletin was being is- 
sued.®* At the same time, he asked in vain that the board pur- 
chase “a small printing press.”®* Still not satisfied at the results, 
the faculty made a further study of the publication matter in 
the autumn of 1886, as a result of which, plans were made for 
the printing of “some regular periodical similar to the ‘Indus- 
trialist’.”** It was while the faculty were in the midst of plan- 
ning the new bulletin, that a fiscal onslaught against the institu- 
tion led by the Burkitt faction in the legislature more or less 
wrecked the entire plan. Except for the occasional bulletins of 
the experiment station, official college publication was held 
to a minimum during the remainder of the Lee era. 

Although no extension or adult education departments as 
such existed in the early years, the college was inevitably forced 
into such work by the very nature of its function as a farmers’ 
college. The farmers’ institutes and the farmers’ short courses 
were, of course, a form of such work; but the college did not 
stop there. Faculty members spent a great deal of time answer- 
ing correspondence from inquiring farmers all over the state 
and examining specimens of soil, fertilizer, water, —in fact any- 
thing that could be sent through the mails. In 1883, Lee re- 
ported that some of his professors were devoting as much of 
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their time to such work as to classroom activities.** Dr. Phares, 
who was quite well known throughout the state, was the recip- 
ient of a voluminous flood of inquiries. “I have been obliged 
to spend more time in teaching farmers and others all over the 
state .. . than in the lecture room,” he wrote in 1883. “This 
work has, at times, been almost an intolerable burden.’’®® It 
will be remembered also that Dr. Kedzie had worked himself 
to an early death in his enthusiasm to serve the farmers of the 
State. 

| Much time was spent in travel to deliver lectures and to 
attend sundry professional meetings. A report of such activities 
made by the faculty in 1887, listed meetings of the following 
groups: the National Cotton Planters Association, the Missis- 
sipp1 Horticultural Society, the State Teachers Association, the 
Mississippi Grange, the Mayhew Stockbreeders, the Yazoo-Delta 
Farmers Association, the “Interstate Convention,” the Missisippi 
Valley Horticultural Association, the Agricultural Chemists, the 
Mississippi Valley Dairymen’s Association, the American Horti- 
cultural Society, the Farmers’ Alliance and “Wheel,” and the 
National Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. There were also many creamery meetings, together 
with addresses to local farm groups and graduating classes.** 


The college was called upon at the outset to assist in the 
work of promoting immigration to the state and encouraging 
the development of the state’s resources. In 1881, Major A. M. 
Paxton, who was a member of the board, proposed a survey to 
be conducted by the college of the ‘‘natural and artificial’’ prod- 
ucts of the soil of the state, involving the filling out of ques- 
tionnaires and the submission of samples to be placed in a 
museum at the college. The faculty entered enthusiastically 
into the spirit of the plan, and steps were taken to provide a room 
for the collection.®® “I think the College is the place,” wrote 
Kedzie to Paxton, “where such an exhibit of the agricultural 
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and manufacturing possibilities of your state should be placed. 
It should be the center of information as it is of instruction 
on these subjects.”®® ‘The project does not seem, however, to 
have materialized. After several years, mention of the collection 
was dropped from the catalogue. Nevertheless, individual col- 
lections by departments were being built up, possibly with 
the Paxton idea in mind. 


Fairs and expositions provided the college with perhaps 
the most satisfactory means to publicize its own work and 
glorify the state’s resources. For that reason the school was 
invariably called upon to provide exhibits for county and 
state fairs and it also contributed to several great national or 
regional expositions in the last decades of the century. The col- 
lege generally contributed exhibits to the annual fairs at Aber- 
deen, Columbus, and Meridian, sometimes dismissing classes 
for the students to attend these functions.’® In 1885, for ex- 
ample, special rates were being sought from the Illinois Central 
and the Mobile and Ohio to ship a two-car cattle exhibit to the 
fairs at Aberdeen and Meridian.” The livestock sales days 
that were inaugurated at the college in 1882, were in reality 
fairs, and they were enjoyed by the populace as such.” In fact, 
in 1885, the trustees proffered the free use of the campus to 
“any Agricultural Association of the State, District, or County” 
to hold a “fair or exhibition of agricultural products or Live 
Stock,” provided the fair were strictly agricultural or mechanical 
in nature. The board warned, however, that “all gaming side 
shows and devices of like character [were] to be excluded.” 

By far the most important fair to which the college sent 
an exhibit in the early years was the World’s Industrial Exposi- 
tion at New Orleans in 1884-1885. The legislature set up a Mis- 
Sissippi State Exposition Bureau, of which Lee was a member, 
and provisions were made for an elaborate state exhibit. The 
college took an active part in the preparations, sending an exhibit 
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consisting of five varieties of hay, ten varieties of corn, six va- 
rieties of grass, nine varieties of peas, four varieties of beans. and 
ten varieties of cotton, together with a number of educational 
items, including a pamphlet explaining the operations of the 
college.™ 

Although the legislature originally ordered the preservation 
of the entire state exhibit at the college, by the time the expo- 
sition had been extended through the year 1886, much of the 
exhibit was ready for the junk pile. A valuable wood display, 
acquisition of which the president had coveted, was in a rotten 
condition. Nevertheless two carloads of items were eventually 
salvaged and brought to the college.” 

During the first year of the fair arrangements were made 
for the student body of the college to attend, and at 5 A. M. 
on March 16, 1885, a special train left the campus bound for 
New Orleans.7® Already a number of the faculty had gone to 
New Orleans to prepare the exhibit.7 That the fair was be- 
coming too much of a good thing is suggested by the fact that 
during the autumn of 1885, when the student body was invited 
for a second time, Lee refused on the ground that half of the 
students were new men, ununiformed, and unacquainted with 
the manual of arms. Presumably the cadets would have been 
expected to drill in connection with an official student visit 
to the fairgrounds.”®. In 1887, just as fair-minded as ever, the 
student body requested permission to attend the Piedmont Fair 
at Atlanta, a petition which, of course, was not granted.’® Mean- 
while, the college had participated in a dairy show in New Or- 
leans early in 1886, by contributing an exhibit; and a display 
was prepared for the state fair in Jackson, in 1888.°° 

In the nineties, the energies of the college were turned 
toward the preparation of an exhibit for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. The experiment station took part in 
a coOperative station exhibit of the Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, Tracy serving on the com- 
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mittee to prepare the display.** The college also contributed 
to other Mississippi exhibits at Chicago.* 

College authorities appear to have been called upon regu- 
larly to perform administrative, supervisory, and decorative 
functions at the multitude of local fairs held in the state. Lee 
and the director of the experiment station seem to have enjoyed 
a host of positions as honorary vice presidents. 

Never in the history of the state has there been more con- 
cern over the advertisement of state resources and the encourage- 
ment of immigration than in the early years of the existence of 
the college. Naturally, moved by its very nature and the inclina- 
tions of its president and local trustee, the college zealously 
espoused such activities. In 1883, a report of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gave special attention to the work of the 
college.*? In 1888, the state commissioner of immigration issued 
a florid pamphlet to entice immigrants.** Here again the college 
received flattering mention. In 1887, while Professor Gulley was 
serving as its vice president, the Oktibbeha County Immigration 
Society issued a leaflet on that county and its advantages.*® 


‘The eighties were years of the locust for the college. As we 
shall see, there were attacks from all sides, and there were doubts 
whether the school was worth its keep. Actually, considering such 
handicaps as scant appropriations and public apathy, it is some- 
thing of a miracle that the college did survive. Certainly, the 
active and diligent manner in which Lee and his staff endeavored 
to make the college program vital to the farmers of the state, 
whether they had sons on the campus or not, must have con- 
tributed to the salvation of the institution. Experiments, farm- 
ers’ institutes, farmers’ short courses, fairs, and advice-to-the- 
landlorn correspondence—all these were far from wasteful ac- 
tivities. Indeed, in its multifarious “extension” measures, the 
college laid the foundation for its enduring popularity with the 
people whom it was intended to serve. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Mechanical Feature 


IN THE EIGHTIES, the “mechanical feature” of the college was 
not merely last in name, it was well-nigh non-existent. General 
Lee’s first report to the legislature, in 1883, confessed that the 
energies of the college were “at present” centered on agriculture. 
Pointing out that the funds available were scant, certainly not 
enough to build and equip wood and iron shops and other 
mechanical properties, Lee described the stand of the college 
administration as favoring only so much mechanical training 
as might be useful to a farmer.’ 

The advocates of mechanical education would not, how- 
ever, be disappointed. In 1883, Lee admitted that pressure was 
growing for an engineering course, particularly from the Gulf 
counties, who wished their boys “to become familiar with what 
is required in the trades.”* There was also some concern on 
the part of the faculty with mechanical work. Here the de- 
partment of mathematics, which nurtured whatever passed as 
engineering courses in the early years, was active. From the start, 
the professor of mathematics was also the professor of engineer- 
ing, even if, as was usually the case, the said professor was like- 
wise the military commandant. The first catalogue limited the 
work offered to mechanics and surveying, which were apparently 
given short shrift, the former course receiving two quarters 
and the latter what time was not consumed in theoretical work 
in the one quarter devoted to trigonometry and surveying.’ 
Mechanical drawing was also included in the curriculum from 
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the beginning as a half-year course in the junior year. Adolph 
Zucker, the college architect, was apparently the first to conduct 
this work, although no instructor was listed in the catalogue 
before 1883. For years the department was poorly equipped, 
and Lee does not appear to have asked the legislature for funds 
before 1889.* 

During the second year, W. T. J. Sullivan, who had pre- 
viously served as principal of the preparatory department, as- 
sumed charge of “Mathematics and Engineering,” and immed1- 
ately the new department head set about trying to strengthen 
the mechanical course. In October, 1882, Sullivan wrote to 
Lee asking for funds to obtain equipment for engineering work, 
only to receive a negative reply, in which the president pointed 
out that the mechanical division could not be developed until 
the legislature provided sufficient funds, an eventuality which 
Lee admitted was quite distant.” Whether the neglect of the 
engineering curriculum had anything to do with the faculty 
explosion which followed in November, 1882, in which Sullivan 
joined the disgruntled and shook the college dust from his feet, 
is problematical. Certainly, Sullivan’s siding with the faction 
that resented the practical bias of the college might have been 
motivated by the fact that the institution did not have the 
brand of practical bias he desired, with the result that he found 
himself manning the barricades with the English professor, who 
also disliked the curriculum, though obviously for a different 
reason. 

Sullivan’s successor, J. M. Barrow, refurbished the survey- 
ing course and labelled it civil engineering, although the cata- 
logue admitted that this was “‘a limited course.’’* Actually, little 
progress was made in the next several years, and whatever as- 
pirations might have existed were probably crushed by the 
legislature with its steadily diminishing appropriations. Even 
the prospect of obtaining an engineering officer from the Navy 
under federal auspices did not move the legislature to appropri- 
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ate money to erect shops and supply machinery.” Although Lee 
had never been very enthusiastic over the “mechanical feature,” 
his reports of 1885 and 1887 show that he was willing to take 
the step toward creating an engineering department if the legis- 
lature financially so willed. So far, it did not.® 

By 1889, Lee had become more insistent with the legisla- 
ture, actually going to the trouble of quoting provisions of the 
land grant act and the state law of 1878 relative to mechanical 
training. The president estimated that $18,000 would be suffi- 
cient to erect and equip the necessary buildings for wood and 
iron shops, these estimates being based on the cost of such work 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. There would be only a 
negligible increase in the cost of personnel, Lee pointed out. 
“The only change would be to have two parallel and equivalent 
courses for agriculture and the mechanical arts, adding mainly 
more mathematics for the latter.”® Although the legislature 
still did not act, Professor B. M. Walker, who became head of 
the mathematics department in 1888, had been endeavoring 
with the scant resources he had to provide some of the theo- 
retical training necessary for engineers. ‘The catalogue for 1889- 
1890 describes a full year of work on the junior level devoted 
to theoretical and practical training in surveying, together with 
analytical geometry and mechanics, while approximately half 
the senior year was devoted to civil engineering, with special 
attention to the “adjustment of mathematical instruments, 
strength of materials, roof and bridge trusses, railway curves 
excavations and embankments, suggestions as to field work and 
location projects, and track problems.”*° 

In 1891, the trustees took matters into their own hands and 
created a mechanical department, diverting for this purpose, 
$2,250 of the legislative appropriation.** Arrangements were 
made to purchase an engine and a boiler, to erect a building 
for the mechanical department, and to equip that building with 
“machinery, benches, and tools, for instruction in wood-work 
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in all its subdivisions.”** Meanwhile, forge shop and foundry 
work would have to await legislative funds. 

During the spring of 1891, Lee was in correspondence with 
a number of prospective heads for the new department. In 
May, the president offered the chair to Harry Gwinner, whom 
the Board employed in June as “Superintendent of the Me- 
chanical Department and Instructor in Drawing,” with the un- 
derstanding that Gwinner should spend the interim before 
school opened in preparing himself for his work.** In July, Lee 
directed Gwinner to inspect a manual training school in St. 
Louis operated by Professor H. M. Woodward and to visit the 
mechanical department at Purdue University. These visits 
were mainly to be for the purpose of learning how to equip 
the department in Mississippi. While on this trip, Gwinner was 
also to seek two “young men”’ as assistants in his department.” 

In his report to the legislature in 1891, Lee called for 
further funds and undertook to justify what had been done to 
date. “In starting this mechanical work,” wrote Lee, “it is not 
intended in any way to lessen our agricultural bias, which has 
made the College what it is.” In fact, as yet no full course 
leading to a degree in mechanical arts was possible because of 
the lack of funds. Nevertheless, the college had started the new 
academic year of 1891-92 with over two hundred students en- 
rolled for training in “carpentry, pattern making, wood turn- 
ing, etc.” ‘The greatest lack, he pointed out, was in equipment 
for metal work.” 

Lee asked the legislature of 1892 for $10,000 to complete 
the organization of “the mechanical feature” and got it.1* Con- 
sequently, during the spring of that year the organization of 
the department of mechanical arts went on apace. Lee cor- 
responded freely with the members of the board during this 
period and kept in constant touch with the executive committee. 
In April, the latter approved a plan to enlarge the new me- 
chanical building by adding a second story.17 Meanwhile, as 
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early as March, 1891, the faculty had begun working on the 
new curriculum,*® and in November, Lee had told the legislature 
of the results of this planning. The agricultural and mechanical 
courses would not diverge before the end of the freshman or 
sophomore year. Instruction would be “based on educational 
methods solely.”” As Lee explained it: 


A definite series of graded exercises or lessons, from simple to more 
difficult, involving the principles underlying the use of ordinary 
tools, and machines and materials used in practice in the various 
steps of carpentry and iron work, is now being given by competent 
instructors. All shop work will be disciplinary, the students will be 
taught the use of tools and machines, and having learned one 
lesson or principle, will proceed to learn another, rather than at- 
tempt to make articles of commercial value, which would require 
too much time, and be too restrictive for educational purposes. 
The effort will be made, to cover all the essential principles, in 
the various Mechanic Arts, and acquire fair skill of hand and eye, 
and develop fully the observing and perceptive faculties of the 
mind. No attempt will be made to teach any of the trades, but 
to teach the principles and processes underlying them. The work 
done by students as they pass from one principle to another, will 
necessarily be imperfect and of no commercial value. The instruc- 
tion will be for education, not profit. It is intended to develop and 
draw out the natural tastes and aptitudes, during the formative 
period of scholarship, to aid in the selection of vocations and keep 
them in sympathy with labor. To show that education will enable 
labor and greatly add to its pecuniary value and pleasure. A student 
going through the course can select any trade and in a very short 
time get wages beyond those of a journeyman, and aspire to a fore- 
manship or superintendency of manufacturing enterprises. For be- 
sides acquiring skill, they understand the principles underlying 
the trades.?® 


The revised curriculum was not completed until April, 
1892. By this time any effort to maintain uniformity in the 
freshman and sophomore years seems to have been completely 
abandoned. In the freshman year, horticulture gave way to the 
elements of mechanics, while workshop methods, botany, and 
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agriculture yielded to drawing. In the sophomore year, agri- 
culture and zodlogy were replaced by drawing and descriptive 
geometry. In the junior year, entomology and horticulture 
were dropped; and in their place were calculus, analytical ge- 
ometry, electricity and magnetism, and metallurgy, while the 
time devoted to chemistry was curtailed. In the senior year, 
geology, agriculture, veterinary science, botany, and chemistry 
were dropped, together with civil engineering (which was mostly 
a farmers’ course, as it was taught at that time), and in their 
place were substituted drawing, analytical mechanics, graphical 
statics, solid geometry, strength of materials, steam boilers, steam 
engines, machine drawing, machine designing, and mechanical 
engineering. Other courses remained practically identical in 
the two curricula.” 

One of the chief points of divergence lay in the afternoon 
work, which for the agricultural students was mainly laboratory 
and work in the fields and gardens, while for engineers it took 
the form of practical work in carpentry, pattern-making, mold- 
ing, blacksmithing, and machine work, or other laboratory ex- 
ercises. Both groups were to take shop work as freshmen. 
However, in the fall of 1892, field work for mechanical students 
and shop work for agricultural students were made optional.” 
Although collateral reading and the preparation of papers and 
addresses in connection with English courses were supposed to 
be the same for the two courses of study, it appears that the 
agricultural students actually had more time set aside for 
these duties.” A year later, a course in roads and railroads was 
placed in both curricula for seniors.”° 

There is no doubt that Lee entered upon the experiment 
in mechanical training with some misgivings. He seems to have 
advocated the new course only because of outside pressure. 
Nevertheless, in his requests to the legislature, he was careful 
not to neglect the mechanical feature. He had, moreover, put 
the whole thing up to the legislative body as a take-it-or-leave-it 
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matter. He remembered that ninety per cent of the people of 
the state were farmers, and their interests were naturally upper- 
most in his mind. However, his devotion to the ““New South” 
school of Henry Grady, which advocated industrialization, ne- 
cessitated his doing nothing to hamper the development of the 
mechanical feature at the college. Speaking to the convention 
of agricultural college and experiment station authorities in 
1892, Lee drew considerable applause by repeating a story about 
a newly-elected Southern agricultural and mechanical college 
president who had made the remark, “I am going to establish 
a department of mechanic arts and a department of agriculture, 
and I shall endeavor to direct our institution so that it shall be 
entirely in sympathy with agriculture.’’?* | 

One fear of the agriculturists at the college was that every 
farmer’s son would wish to become a mechanic. In November, 
1892, Lee admitted that about half of the student body went 
over to the new course at first, ‘but I find that they are now 
coming back to the agricultural courses in order to earn the 
money paid for labor on the farm.’”*° What Lee meant here 
was that shop work was not paid for at the college as was field 
work, the assumption being that shop work was “purely edu- 
cational.’’?¢ 

Even though a choice in favor of the mechanical curriculum 
would involve a “‘belly blow” in the form of loss of board money, 
students continued to flock into the new course in larger num- 
bers than the college could accommodate. In November, 1893, 
Lee told the legislature that the students (120 for that session) 
who took shop work had already exceeded the capacity of the 
shops. Also, with only twelve forges available, there was a class 
of seventeen students who wanted metal work but were unable 
to get it. Actually, the threat of a landslide for mechanical train- 
ing seems to have been more potential than real, for the limited 
facilities placed a ceiling on enrollment. In fact, all told, the 
mechanical course could not have had more than ninety-three 
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students, and twenty of these were taking agricultural carpen- 
try.27 This was hardly an hegira from the furrows. Lee himself 
reported, in 1893, that the division between agricultural and 
mechanical students was very nearly equal.?® 

The board had meanwhile carefully observed the fortunes 
of the new mechanical course. In July, 1893, it had appointed 
a committee to “investigate.’’ This group, after witnessing the 
work in wood turning, carpentry, and drawing, reported that 
the progress of the students was excellent, especially in drawing. 
However, equipment in drawing was inadequate, and action 
was recommended to remedy this condition.”® 

Meanwhile, a clamor had also arisen for additional courses, 
particularly in electricity; and we find Lee asking the legislature 
in his report of 1893 for $10,000 to electrify both the campus 
and the engineering course. Lee felt that it was “important that 
the boys of Mississippi be instructed in an electrical laboratory, 
to fit them for the industrial pursuits now just ahead.’”’ At the 
same time, he pointed out that electrification of the campus 
buildings would remove a serious fire hazard caused by “‘the 
use of kerosine lamps by careless students.”* 

Never one to shy away from a new idea, Lee steadfastly 
drummed away at the legislature during the next few years for 
money to set up an electrical department. “Every State,” he 
wrote in 1895, “is establishing schools and laboratories for the 
instruction of its youth, so they can keep up and get employ- 
ment in all industrial work. ... Mississippi boys are going 
out of the State to get this instrutcion. ... Five gentlemen are 
now applying for this instruction at the College. Many students 
are applying for it. There is no laboratory or equipment for 
this instruction in Mississippi.”* In 1897, the campus and the 
curriculum were as dark as ever, but Lee refused to hold his 
peace. “I’wo years ago,” he reminded the lawmakers, “I urged 
the Legislature as to the importance of this matter, since that 
time almost every village and town in the State has been lighted 
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by electricity, and the work has been done by men imported 
from the North and adjoining States.’’? 

In 1894, Gwinner had resigned and was succeeded by A. J. 
Wiechardt, a mechanical engineer. Wiechardt lost no time in 
promoting the electrical course. He found it “passing strange” 
that there was no electrical training in Mississippi.** Finally, in 
1897, the department name became “Mechanic Arts and Elec- 
tricity,” and provision was made by the faculty for three terms 
of instruction in the electrical field for seniors.** Wuechardt 
pointed out, however, that these changes were made in the 
course of study and department name to make it “more explan- 
atory of the work we should undertake, and which we hope 
to accomplish with the aid of adequate facilities to be provided 
for laboratory instruction in the very important subject of elec- 
tricity.”®> During the same year, the board, turning to the open — 
sesame of the fertilizer fund, took things into its own hands 
and ordered the building of an electrical plant and laboratory, 
the completion of which took place during the summer of 
1898.3® Meanwhile, Wiechardt had visited Tulane during the 
spring of 1898 to inspect the electrical apparatus there.*’ 

Wiechardt did not limit his enterprise to electricity. 
Soon after his arrival, he undertook a complete revision of the 
departmental teaching schedule in order to make a more thor- 
ough use of his limited facilities. Also realizing that as his de- 
partment expanded the training offered would beocme more 
and more technical and professional, Wiechardt made plans in 
1895 to offer a two-year “Artisan Course” for the “better teach- 
ing of the common trades, particularly those of building.”** 
In June, 1896, the board established this two-year course, auth- 
orizing the granting of a certificate in lieu of a diploma to 
graduates.*® There is, however, no record of enrollment in the 
two-year course during the nineties. 

Although the two-year course seems to have died a-borning, 
one highly significant step was taken by the college in the late 
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nineties; namely the revision of curricula in order to provide 
for differentiation between the two main courses at the end of 
the freshman year. A committee of the faculty began working 
on the problem in September, 1896.*° In the session of 1897- 
1898, the new curriculum went into effect. Under the revision, 
agriculture, horticulture, and botany, which had hitherto been 
given only to the agriculture freshmen, returned to the course 
of study for all freshmen, while all beginning students were to 
be instructed in workshop methods and the drawing course was 
lengthened for all freshmen by half a term. The student would 
now have his freshman year to change his mind with impunity, 
“after he has had an opportunity of becoming familiar with the 
elementary parts of both fields.’’** In the next session, a further 
step toward standardizing the lower level course was made, 
whereby the sophomore year became identical for all students.** 

Wiechardt appears to have initiated the movement to pro- 
vide training at the college in textile engineering. In 1895, he 
reminded the president that while the term “Mechanic Arts” 
in the organic act establishing the college had often been in- 
terpreted solely as “wood and iron work,” there was no real 
reason to exclude any of the other mechanic arts, especially 
where any of them were of local importance. Recommending the 
establishment of a course of instruction in “‘the art of cotton 
manufacture,’ Wiechardt felt that “surely Mississippi, with all 
its great cotton interests, could afford the cost of textile edu- 
cation.”** General Lee appears to have been deeply impressed 
with Wiechardt’s argument and in the president’s legislative 
report of that year Wiechardt’s plea was emphasized.** Two 
years later, Lee was more insistent, even appealing now to sec- 
tional rivalries; and like the man of industrial vision that he was, 
he saw an opportunity to relate his projected electrical course 
to the textile program: 


It is now generally conceded, North and South, that cotton 
goods can be manufactured cheaper at the South than at the North 
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or abroad. The North is making herculean efforts to overcome this 
local advantage, in the establishment of Textile Schools to teach 
skill and, if possible, overcome the natural advantages of the South 
in manufacturing her cotton where it is raised. I urge the estab- 
lishment of a Textile School at the A. & M. College, with the 
modern application of electricity directly to each machine, doing 
away with belting and shafting in cotton machinery so that the 
coming generations may be fully instructed in the advanced manu- 
facture of cotton goods, so essential in retaining the cotton in the 
South, to be manufactured, and not allowing it to go North or to 
Europe, which other sections export cotton goods to the world, 
when it should be exported from the cotton fields and States of 
the South. I recommend an appropriation for this purpose.*® 
Unfortunately, Lee’s pleas, even though loudly seconded by the 
trustees, fell on deaf ears.*® | 

Soon clamor for a textile course began to arise from many 
quarters, and the press of the state echoed the cry. In January, 
1898, Governor A. J. McLaurin asked the legislature to make a 
sufficiently large appropriation to permit the creation of a 
textile department.*7 Again the required funds were withheld, 
although there was a prolonged debate in the house of repre- 
sentatives between the die-hards and the champions of indus- 
trialism.*® ‘The cause was not lost, however; for in June, 1899, 
after former Governor John M. Stone had become president of 
the college, the board ordered the executive committee to go 
before the legislature with an appeal not simply for a new de- 
partment but for a “textile school.” With the pressure of the 
president’s report and public opinion turned upon it, the legis- 
lature yielded at the turn of the century, leaving to President 
Hardy, who succeeded Stone in 1900, the task of carrying out 
the project for which Lee and Wiechardt had fought in the 
nineties.*® 

Meanwhile, the mechanical department of the college had 
begun to serve not only as an instructional agent in the pro- 
fessional training of students, but also as a practical branch of 
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the college maintenance program. The department had to as- 
sume charge of the digging of a new well for the college, together 
with the piping of water to the various buildings on the campus. 
Next, the department was given the responsibility for campus 
fire protection. When electrical training was finally added to 
the curriculum and an electric lighting plant was completed in 
1898, the maintenance of the college lighting system devolved 
upon the department. Furthermore, it was Professor Wiechardt 
who first raised his voice in favor of steam power and a central 
heating system for the campus.°® All of this served a very 
practical objective so far as the college itself was concerned, for 
it gave valuable experience to the students, who were called 
upon to assist in the campus maintenance work. 

In 1895, the first class in mechanical arts was graduated. 
It consisted of fifteen of the thirty-seven graduating seniors. 
Already postgraduate engineering work had been begun, with 
one student enrolled in the session of 1893-1894. By the session 
of 1895-1896, there were three graduate students. All of these, 
however, were employed as assistant professors or instructors 
by the department. Actually, therefore, the graduate work was 
hardly more than an in-service training program for the in- 
structional staff.>* 

Meanwhile, whatever fears Lee had entertained that the 
mechanical course would sabotage the agricultural feature of 
the college must have been dissipated. It does not appear that 
the mechanical courses proved very much of a real threat to the 
supremacy of agriculture, certainly not in the late nineties. In 
1896-1897 the freshman class in shop work was somewhat crowd- 
ed, but it must be remembered that many agricultural fresh- 
men took this course. Regularly for some years the number 
of agricultural graduates exceeded those in mechanical arts. 
The catalogue for 1897-1898 gives the comparative enrollments 
for agricultural and mechanical arts, respectively, as: seniors, 
9-7, juniors, 21-3, and sophomores, 28-10.°? 
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In fact, by this time, a reaction seems to have set in against 
the mechanical curriculum to such an extent that a faculty 
committee had to be appointed to suggest “means by which 
the interest of the students in the industrial departments of the 
College may be increased.’** ‘There is a telltale committee 
report in the faculty minutes of December 21, 1897, referring to 
“the problem in Prof. Wiechardt’s letter that the number of 
students taking the Mechl. course is small compared with the 
other course.” Actually, all things considered, the balance seems 
to have been about what one would have expected when the 
large majority of the citizenry of the state were still of the 
farming classes. Beginning in 1900, with the advent of President 
Hardy and the consequent expansion of engineering training, 
particularly in the textile field, the mechanical course was to 
have to face again the embarrassment of a lack not only of 
equipment for such an ambitious program but also of students 
interested in it. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Battle of the “Bookfarmers” 


THE TWENTY YEARS of General Lee at the college were never 
more turbulent than during that period of unrest in the late 
eighties and early nineties when the Farmers’ Alliance and its 
political handmaiden, the Populist Party, were on the move in 
Mississippi. Agrarian unrest found its motivation in the same 
hard grievances that had sent the Patrons of Husbandry to the 
economic barricades in the seventies. After a brief period of 
uncertain prosperity in the early eighties, farm conditions began 
to worsen rapidly. Farm prices were dropping to new lows, farm 
lands were falling into the hands of the merchant-creditor class, 
and “Big Business’ appeared to have seized control of the gov- 
ernment. These were ideal conditions to generate movements 
demanding radical reform; and for a moment even the in- 
herently conservative American farmer found himself at the 
point of revolt. 

In Mississippi, with the Grange on the wane in the eighties, 
the time was ripe for the appearance of the Alliance and Popu- 
lim. The recognized leader of the embattled farmers at that 
time was Frank Burkitt, who, partly from personal spite, partly 
from personal conviction, attempted both as an Alliance man 
and as a legislator to direct all the wrath of the man in the 
furrow against what he called that “expensive” institution of 
“bookfarmers” at Starkville, the “tombstone industry’—NMis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Mechanical College. ‘That the college 
survived Burkitt’s onslaught is a testimony both to the resistance 
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of the Mississippi farmer to agitation and to the generalship of 
Stephen D. Lee, who was himself a wavering member of the 
Alliance. 

The Burkitt feud with the college had its origins in per- 
sonalities and politics. Blewitt Lee felt that the break between 
his father and Burkitt occurred when Lee dropped Burkitt’s 
Chickasaw Messenger from the list of newspapers for which the 
college subscribed. It may have been that trouble arose over 
such a petty thing as that; but one would rather suspect that 
since Burkitt’s name disappeared from the list of college trustees 
immediately upon the inauguration of Robert Lowry as gov- 
ernor in 1882, political differences may have been involved. 
At any rate, when he was elected to the house of representatives 
in 1886, Burkitt became one of the bitterest critics of the Lowry 
administration. That the college also should become the victim 
of Burkitt’s spleen is not surprising, in view of the disposition 
of Burkitt to see no good whatsoever in any governmental in- 
stitution with which Lowry was associated. Needless to say, at 
the time, many people felt that the Burkitt attack on the college 
could be attributed to a sore toe. But, whatever the motive, it 
must be recognized that Burkitt was the bete noir of the college 
in the eighties and nineties, that he was the abettor of nearly 
every attack, however absurd, made on the college. 

Attacks on the agricultural college were to be expected. 
The very fact that it was an experiment attempted in the wake 
of the failure of industrial education at the university placed 
the school in the embarrassing position of having every word 
and act subjected to public scrutiny. The fact that Lee and his 
faculty traveled far and wide over the state publicizing the work 
of the college attests to a realization on the part of the adminis- 
tration that the college must fight for survival. 

When Lee invited the state press association to the campus 
in the spring of 1881, he made no attempt to conceal the fact 
that he regarded the newspapermen, “who have the destinies of 
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the State more completely in your hands than any other,” as 
“messengers from [the people] to see this College;” and Lee pled 
for their “sympathy and aid in making this Institution realize 
what the people of the State expect.”* Actually, the press was 
exceedingly cordial, for the most part; and, with few exceptions, 
journalistic opinion seems always to have been predominantly 
favorable, even in the leanest years. In particular, the agri- 
cultural press, led by the Southern Livestock Journal, gave the 
college favorable publicity in the critical years. 

The first account-taking of the college experiment occurred 
in 1882, when a legislative investigating committee visited the 
campus on February 10, to “examine into the present condition 
of that Institution, including its general management, discipline, 
adaptation to the end for which created, and present usefulness 
and prospects for future good.’ The committee was composed 
of twelve lawyers, one merchant, and only one farmer, much to 
the perturbation of the agriculturists, who feared a “bloody 
report.” ‘The Southern Livestock Journal, however, appealed 
to the “lawyers” for mercy: 

Admit what is impossible; admit that this committee came with 
hostile intent; admit that death to this young Institution was pre- 
meditated, and that twelve lawyers were selected on account of 
some supposed fitness as executioners of the murderous design. Do 
you not suppose that when brought face to face with their helpless 
victims, with no alumni of her own yet in Legislative halls to plead 
in behalf of their Alma Mater, when brought face to face with over 
two hundred Mississippi boys, as witnesses of the bloody scene, do 
you then not believe that the very helplessness of the victims, the 
silent, eloquent appeal of these Mississippi boys representing as 
they do a class, numerically the greatest and the largest tax-paying 
in the State, do you not believe that then a rising sense of justice 
and magnanimity to this large, but uneducated class that had so 
cheerfully and so long sustained their own Law School at Oxford 
in the past would stay the falling of the uplifted ax, and prevent 
the commission of a great crime against the industrial classes and 
the industrial interests of the State of Mississippi. 
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Do you suppose that any man of aspirations for future po- 
sition, and place would antagonize the rising hopes of the young 
men of this State and make this farmer’s school a mere play-thing, 
a political football for his own use, and thus trifle with interests & 
with rights so dear and so sacred to the hearts of so many? Believe 
it, who may, we do not—lawyers in the past have been its friends, 
its able champions, its guardian, and its protectors, and these twelve 
men will constitute no exception to the rule, and will bring no 
blush of shame to the cheek of the profession.® 
Although we do not know the contents of the report that 
resulted from this investigation, there was apparently nothing 
in it derogatory to the interests of the college. Never quite will- 
ing to rest secure, however, the school authorities were ever 
on the alert to win the friendship of the people. In September, 
1883, for example, the faculty enjoined a special committee to 
draft a plan for “working up the good opinion of the public 
towards the College.’’* 

Actually, the first specific grievance to plague the college 
—in fact, it became a perpetual complaint—was the fact that 
the enrollment from nearby areas was out of proportion to that 
from the remainder of the state, as a result of which some de- 
serving applicants had been turned away. In order to eliminate 
this criticism, the legislature of 1882 set up an apportionment 
rule by which each county would be given students in propor- 
tion to its number of educable white children. The county 
superintendents and the chancery clerks were to determine on 
the basis of examinations the ones to be admitted from their 
counties. After September 1 of each year, the unassigned places 
would be declared vacant and might be filled by the president, 
with preference being given to counties having the largest num- 
ber of educable children.° 

The apportionment scheme did not work. Many applicants, 
becoming discouraged by the necessity of waiting a great length 
of time before knowing their status, went elsewhere. Also, as 
Lee complained, the difficulty of gaining admission was being 
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used “by canvassers for other colleges against this institution.”® 
Nevertheless, the law remained on the books; and there was 
much captious criticism of the college for supposed violations 
of the apportionment provisions. 

Most of the criticism arose over the fact that the number 
of day students from Oktibbeha County was quite large. ‘There 
was no restriction on day students, however; for the necessity 
of county allotments had risen only because of the lack of dor- 
mitory space.” Frank Burkitt, of course, found that in spite of 
the quota scheme, the enrollment came largely from the wealth- 
ier counties. In fact, he quoted statistics for the years 1882- 
1885 to show that over half the students were from the sup- 
posedly wealthy counties of Adams, Clay, Lowndes, Hinds, 
Holmes, Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, Noxubee, and Oktibbeha. 
“We presume,” wrote Burkitt, “it will not be insisted by anybody 
that the sons of poor men in these ten rich counties flocked to 
the College and took possession of more than half the rooms 
in the Dormitory. And if the A. & M. students are not the 
sons of the poor men in the rich counties, nor the sons of the 
poor men in the poor counties as all the reports conclusively 
show, we would ask, who are the beneficiaries of the extravagant 
appropriations made to the “Tombstone Industry’?” Actually, 
the counties described by Burkitt as rich were not by any means 
the only wealthy counties in the state, and there would be 
strong doubts as to whether Oktibbeha might be listed as 
wealthy. However, for the purpose of getting his statistics, Ok- 
tibbeha County with its preponderant day-student contribution 
would provide excellent padding for Burkitt’s figures. In fact, 
he accused that county of having converted the college into a 
“local academy,” and at one time the executive committee of 
the board in desperation actually placed a ban on the further 
acceptance of preparatory students from Oktibbeha County.® 

Much discussion also arose over the propriety of allowing 
out-of-state students to enroll. Although some few were taken, 
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the board was loath to accept them for fear of criticism. Between 
1881 and 1884, fifty-two non-state students were admitted, 
twenty-seven of whom were Alabamians.® Eventually provision 
was made for the admission of not over forty such students at 
twenty dollars a year tuition fee, with the understanding that 
they were not to be allowed in the dormitory unless there were 
vacancies resulting from the lack of state enrollment.?® Only 
a handful of non-state students appear to have attended under 
these relaxed arrangements. In 1887, for example, there were 
only four.** Meanwhile, Lee complained bitterly over the fact 
that in “the other State College, even students from adjoining 
States got their tuition free.” | 

The county apportionment thorn remained in the college 
side for years to come. In 1888, the legislature, in a bill intro- 
duced by Burkitt, revised the quota, setting a maximum of 300 
students to be allotted among the counties, and providing that 
tuition be charged for any in excess of the quotas. ‘The ap- 
portionments were to be made by the county supervisors, and 
the places need not be given to the best qualified students, 
particularly if it were found that their parents were financially 
able to pay for the schooling of their sons. In fact, provisions 
for the awarding of the scholarships according to grades on 
examination papers were excluded, said Burkitt, lest the better- 
schooled boys from the towns “gobble-up” the places.** 

By a technicality, the attorney general ruled the new law 
inapplicable for the session of 1888-1889, on the ground that 
it was supposed to go into effect on October 1, 1888, while the 
college had recently set its opening earlier than that date.™ 
However, Lee and the board decided to abide by the spirit of 
the law, lest it “intensify our enemies.” Lee would, however, 
“use our experience” regarding the anticipated discrepancy be- 
tween applicants and actual enrollees.*® In 1890, the apportion- 
ment law was repealed, but in 1892, the system was revived to 
pacify the soreheads, the quota henceforth being set by the 
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president of the college and applied by the county superintend- 
ents.1® “This law,” complained Lee, “is based on the idea that 
some counties have been more favored than others by the Col- 
lege, and that county superintendents of education will look 
after the interests of their respective counties and see that they 
are represented. It virtually places the attendance . . . in their 
hands, and takes it out of the hands of the President and College 
authorities. It is yet to be seen if it is a wise law.”** By 1896, 
Lee was demanding the repeal of the apportionment law on the 
ground that it curtailed enrollment by making it appear that 
“there is no room for other students.” Moreover, Lee was irri- 
tated that applicants had to be “examined for this College and 
not for other State institutions.”** At this time, the system was 
liberalized slightly by allowing quotas of new students to be 
made irrespective of the number from each county already en- 
rolled.*® Henceforth, the issue seems to have died a natural 
death. At the turn of the century, the college entered upon an 
expansion program which made room for all who desired to 
enter. 

A point of considerable anxiety to General Lee from the 
day the college first opened its doors was the degree to which 
it was serving the industrial classes for which it was created, 
particularly the farmers. Certainly, sons of farmers were far 
in the majority among the students. In the second, third, and 
fourth sessions, the boys from farm parents were 178 of the 
total students enrolled, while only 136 came from other profes- 
sions, which included twenty-seven merchants, twenty physi- 
cians, fourteen lawyers, fourteen officeholders, nine clerks, six 
mechanics, and six bookkeepers, with a sprinkling of millers, 
tailors, carpenters, cabinet makers, editors, masons, steamboat- 
men, livery-stable keepers, veterinarians, butchers, hotelkeepers, 
civil engineers, lumbermen, cotton brokers, schoolteachers, in- 
surance men, shoemakers, ship’s carpenters, contractors, rafts- 
men, blacksmiths, drummers and salesmen, bankers, jewelers, 
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brickyard owners, ministers, railroadmen, telegraph operators, 
teamsters, gunsmiths, and liquor dealers. Nearly all of these 
were from the so-called “industrial classes.” In fact, in 1883, 
Lee estimated that eighty-five per cent of the current year’s 
enrollment came from that group.”° 

In 1889, Lee asserted that eighty per cent of all students 
attending for the last several sessions had been “sons of men 
engaged in farming.” Surprisingly enough, in the years 1881- 
1884 there were 206 students who indicated farming as their 
choice of occupation as opposed to only 178 students coming 
from farm parents. In 1885-1886, the farmers-to-be were eighty- 
eight, with only sixty farm parents. Of course, the college being 
an agricultural institution, the farm trainees would be expected 
to be numerous; but it is interesting to note that a number of 
those who chose agriculture were not sons of farmers. Yet, in 
spite of this condition, which must have momentarily gladdened 
Lee’s heart, there was an alarming number of professional 
casualties, both during the period of college training and after- 
wards. Notwithstanding the fact that Lee reported in 1883, 
that the college was instructing in agriculture more students 
than any other institution in the United States, with the ex- 
ception of Michigan and Kansas, the number of farmers actually 
produced by the college was disappointingly small.” 

The earliest graduates generally went into law or medicine, 
and Dr. W. A. Evans recalled Lee’s perpetual frantic search for 
students who would become agriculturists upon graduation. In 
1886, Lee was able to report that of twenty-seven living gradu- 
ates, fourteen were “in farming, dairying or engaged in strictly 
agricultural pursuits.”** Lee felt that this was a record, for 
Michigan A. and M. could then boast slightly over fifty per 
cent, while Massachusetts could report only thirty per cent. 
Frank Burkitt, however, chose to represent these fourteen “‘the- 
oretical” farmers, as he called them, as being the sole output of 
the college. “Fourteen scientific farmers on an outlay of $304,- 
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000, or an average of one for a little more than $21,000! We 
challenge Gen. Lee,” said Burkitt, ‘‘to name five graduates of 
his college at the expiration of the fifth year of his arduous 
labors in educating farmers, who actually engaged in practical 
agriculture.”** 

Burkitt’s impertinence caused Lee much embarrassment, 
and we find the college in the late eighties busily setting about 
the compilation of figures to show the true picture of its ac- 
complishments. In April, 1887, circular letters were sent out to 
former students asking the following questions: 

How much time did you spend at the A. and M. College? 

What is your present occupation? 

What occupation do you intend to follow? 

Do you consider the time spent at the College of special value to 
you in fitting you for any business you may follow? 

If you are farming or expect to farm, did your course at the college 
influence you in this decision? 

Do you consider the work of the College, educational and otherwise, 
of advantage to the farmers of the State? 

Finally, from statistics covering the first ten sessions, J. C. 
Herbert compiled a table showing that of eighty-six male gradu- 
ates then living, thirty-two were engaged in farming or kindred 
pursuits, while fourteen were teachers, eleven were lawyers, six 
were bookkeepers, four were merchants, four were engineers, 
four were physicians, seven were medical students, two were 
clerks, one was a minister, and one was unaccounted for. 
Slightly more than one-third of the graduates were in agricul- 
tural work, a percentage, which, though disappointing, was tar 
better than then ational average. At the same time, the school 
made a study of students who had left the college before gradu- 
ation. Here the figures were more encouraging. It was found 
that of one-year students, forty-two per cent had returned to 
the farm; of two-year students, forty-three per cent had done 
so; while of the three-year students, thirty-one per cent were in 
farming.”® 
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As time passed, the college emphasized more and more 
the fact that whether graduates or not, those who spent time at 
the college were much the better for their exposure to an 
agricultural atmosphere. Lee was exceedingly proud of the fact 
that his men were in demand at other agricultural colleges. In 
1893, a correspondent of the Clarion told of three graduates 
who had excelled in experiment station work and agricultural 
teaching in North Carolina.” 

Of course, as the college grew, particularly after the addi- 
tion of the mechanical department, the agricultural graduates 
were spread more thinly than ever. In 1897, a committee set to 
work to compile statistics again on the occupations of graduates; 
but there is no evidence that the findings were ever made public. 
Nevertheless, in the first issue of the Reveille, which appeared 
in 1898, 173 living graduates were listed, of which forty-seven 
were in farming or related fields, fourteen in engineering work, 
seven in merchandising, and seventeen in teaching. Law and 
medicine had made the largest inroads on the graduates, law 
claiming seventeen and medicine twenty-seven.?® It was these 
lawyers and physicians who caused the greatest embarrassment 
to Lee, whose own son graduated only to go off to Harvard as 
a law student. Perhaps, however, Lee’s concern was really 
unjustified, for there was no good reason why lawyers and doc- 
tors should not have a good foundation in the sort of training 
offered by the college. 

In a period when Mississippians had to dig deep in their 
pockets to contribute even the smallest sums to the public purse, 
the question as to whether they were getting their money’s 
worth out of the A. and M. College was more than academic. 
When Frank Burkitt entered the legislature in 1886, as an 
avowed enemy of Governor Lowry and all his works, he got 
himself appointed to the house appropriations committee. Here 
Burkitt was in a position to attack every item of public expendi- 
ture, soon earning for himself the name of “Watchdog of the 
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Treasury.” About the college, he was rather regarded some- 
what as a dog in the manger. 

The invective Burkitt unleashed against A. and M. College 
involved the expenditure of many bitter words in the house and 
an endless flow of editorial denunciation in the Messenger. 
Burkitt even dressed for the role, decking himself in the two 
holiest articles of apparel a politician could have found: a Con- 
federate gray uniform topped off with a wool hat.*° During his 
first months in the legislature, Burkitt affiliated himself with 
a group of seventy members who pledged not to increase public 
taxes, a move which was chiefly responsible for reducing the 
college appropriations for 1886-1887. Although the college 
fought back, it was at a disadvantage from the start; for Gov- 
ernor Lowry, himself, anticipating the Burkitt attack, had rec- 
ommended a reduction in college support much greater than 
that actually made.** In fact, Lee was exceedingly irritated 
with Lowry, particularly because of the fact that the governor’s 
message had specifically “dissented” from the president’s finan- 
cial recommendations. ‘To be thus singled out alone, and mi- 
nutely and critically dissected, and the other colleges generally 
approved and commended I did not expect.” Writing to T. B. 
Carroll, the Oktibbeha representative, Lee begged him to exert 
every effort to turn the tide of persecution from the college. 
“You will find more in it to strike the popular cord, than any- 
thing to be presented during this Legislature,’ wrote Lee.*? In 
the end, the college appropriation was reduced by $10,286 for 
the 1886-1887 biennium.** 

Eventually, not satisfied with injury, Burkitt turned to in- 
sult; and in February, 1886, a series of articles from his pen 
began to appear in the press under the title, “Our State Finances 
and Our School System.” Here Burkitt developed his famous 
“Wool Hat’ philosophy, which subsequently engendered a 
pamphlet entitled, The Wool Hat. | 

Burkitt began his assault with the accusation that the state 
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colleges were monopolized by “the favored ‘circle’,’’ while the 
dirt farmers were too poor to pay the rail fare and the board 
bills involved in college attendance. —To make matters worse, 
the funds that should have gone to common schools were being 
diverted to maintain such institutions as the A. and M. Col- 
lege. Burkitt then proceeded to show how the per capita al- 
lowance to the state-supported colleges had been $175.05 in 1882, 
and $108.54 in 1883, as compared to a per capita allotment of 
only $0.79 for the common schools. “We expend $250,000 (in 
round numbers) on less than 1000 of the favored sons and daugh- 
ters of Mississippi, in the space of two years and during the 
same period we dole out to the 250,000 boys and girls in the 
common schools $370,000 or about $1.50 each.” Burkitt found 
that the per capita appropriation for the A. and M. College 
for 1884-1885 was $161.87. Pointing out by way of contrast 
the small cost of sending a boy or girl to one of the state’s pri- 
vate colleges, Burkitt asserted that “the State Colleges should 
be required to compete on equal terms with private educational 
institutions of equal capacity. ... I assert as a fact that the 
State can issue scholarships to all its college students, pay their 
transportation to Yale and Harvard, and the regular tuition 
charged at those far-famed institutions of learning and save 
money.” Actually, if the state wished to continue to operate 
its colleges, it should, said Burkitt, give each school $50 an- 
nually per student and not a cent more.** In fact, Burkitt was 
soon advocating that the state “lease out the colleges.”** Burkitt 
also attacked the costliness of the A. and M. College staff, whom 
he described as living free of charge in “elegant residences”’ at 
salaries as high as $2,000 per annum, while spending only three 
hours a day working. Then, when appropriations were reduced, 
said Burkitt, the cuts came not in salaries but in the pay for 
student labor.*® 

Burkitt found all manner of pleasure in revealing the fact 
that the college farm was none too prosperous. He despised 
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Gulley, the “Michigan professor, who runs the college farms, ” 
and asserted that if the people followed Gulley’s example, “it 
is only a question of time when they will all starve.”*” In 1884- 
1885 the farm showed an excess of expenditures over receipts 
of $5,742.69.28 What Burkitt did not admit was that the deficit 
was the result of stock losses coupled with the fact that student 
labor costs were deducted from the farm accounts.*® Presently, 
the ever-fertile Burkitt brain came forward with the suggestion 
that the college be closed and Gulley’s farm be turned over to 
the penitentiary for use as a model farm.*° 

The chemistry department also ran afoul of Burkitt. In 
1887, there was a veritable tempest in a test tube over the fact 
that the state chemist had requested the payment of five dol- 
lars from a citizen who wished to have a stone analyzed.** Hence- 
forth, Chemistry Professor Myers, who had also lobbied against 
the 1886 appropriation bill, was anathema to Burkitt: 


Prof. Myers, who is a nice, clever gentleman, but an imported 
scholar, is at the head of this department, occupies a nice residence 
belonging to the State, and draws with wonderful regularity his 
$2,000 salary. A great portion of his time is devoted to travelling 
around over the State, lecturing in the interest of big appropri- 
ations, while Prof. Harrington, a Chickasaw boy, presides over the 
department of chemistry, at a salary, we believe of $800 a year. We 
are reliably informed that Prof. Harrington is equally as efficient 
as Prof. Myers, and that he is perfectly competent to manage the 
chair of chemistry alone and unaided. Then we ask, why not in- 
crease his salary to $1,200 a year and let Prof. Myers canvass some 
other State, Territory, Kingdom, or Principality in the interest of 
theoretical agriculture and thus save the taxpayers of Mississippi 
$1600 a year and at the same time promote a worthy son of Mis- 
sissippi? If this were done, perhaps a citizen of the State might 
send a keg of mineral water to the College and have it analyzed 
without being charged a fee, and we would have the consolation 
of knowing that home talent and worth was properly appreciated. 
We vote for this change and recommend its adoption in all the 
other departments at the A. & M., similarly situated.*? 
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Burkitt’s assault on department heads continued in the 
legislature of 1888, with a statement made on the floor of the 
house to the effect that they “performed very little labor; leav- 
ing the work of instruction to their subordinates.” ‘This was 
more than hard-working Dr. Magruder, of the English depart- 
ment, could bear. He forthwith wrote a letter of protest to 
Burkitt, enclosing three letters from the “subordinates” attesting 
to the fact that the head of the department had never shirked 
his duty.*® Meanwhile, the board had ordered an investigation; 
and in March, 1888, the charges were pronounced as “without 
foundation in fact.’’** 

A considerable amount of Burkitt’s vilification of depart- 
ment heads and lesser lights at the college was obviously based 
upon the fact that certain prominent members of the staff were 
not Mississippians. In 1887, Burkitt had raised the issue and 
had received some support from the state press.*®° When an 
epidemic of resignations followed upon the salary cuts of 1888, 
and there was much concern over the fact that the departure 
of faculty members for other parts was a loss to the state, Burkitt 
blithely announced that it was his belief that “positions of trust, 
profit, and honor in Mississippi should be awarded to Missis- 
sippians,” anyway, to begin with, rather than “send abroad for 
an ‘imported’ scholar.’’*® 

The Burkitt menace to college appropriations became ex- 
tremely serious in the 1888 session of the legislature, when he 
became chairman of the appropriations committee. First of 
all, he brought the college to task for not submitting itemized 
accounts of its financial activities. Secretary Watson promptly 
complied for A. and M. College and was interviewed by Burkitt, 
who forthwith came out with a violent denunciation of the 
“extravagance” of the institution, where “even the pay of the 
negro teamsters and day laborers” was fifteen dollars a month 
as compared to a reported pay of ten dollars a month “on ad- 
joining plantations.”*7 Although he seems to have resisted an 
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economy move directed against the interest rate in the Chicka- 
saw School Fund, from which his own county benefited, 
Burkitt managed to deal the college the most serious financial 
blow to date by getting the appropriation reduced for the next 
biennium by $14,800. Also, in order to force reductions in 
salaries, which the board had maintained almost intact for the 
two previous years by the device of shifting funds, the appropri- 
ation bill specifically listed the salaries to be paid “from the 
President to the lowest officer,” with the result that college 
employees received about one-fourth less than was paid to 
“similar members of the Faculty of other first-class institutions 
in and out of the State.” What was hardest for Lee to bear 
was the fact that his school was alone subject to this “heroic 
treatment” involving “an experiment in College management.’’*® 

Although the board resolved to “stand by” the college in 
the crisis, the effect of this latest onslaught was almost dis- 
astrous. Four professors, two assistant professors, and six tutors 
left for better positions elsewhere. During the biennium, the 
department of agriculture alone had three heads in succession, 
thereby almost completely destroying the effectiveness of its 
work. When the college began filling up the vacancies with its 
own graduates, they, too, soon found better positions and de- 
parted forthwith.*® 

Meanwhile, the college forces were not by any means 
retiring from the battlefield. The Jackson Clarion, the most 
influential paper in the state, together with a large portion 
of the provincial press, came valiantly to the defense of the 
institution.°° In Columbus, the Index indulged in choler no 
less violent than Burkitt’s: 
Frank Burkitt, of the wool-hat, brogan-shoe, yellow-breeches, one- 
gallows, unwashed, uncombed, anti-improvement brigade, tried to 
get the State Grange to join him in his foolish and malignant op- 


position to all State institutions of learning, but the Grange was 
composed of men of brains, who refused to be led by a crank to 
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do so foolish an act. Frank’s abuse of all high officials, all profes- 
sors in college, all railroad companies, and all classes who make 
their living otherwise than by manual labor, will never make him 
Governor. The poor people may be in the majority, but the poor 
are not all ignorant by a jug full or two, and none but the exces- 
sively ignorant believe his wonderful stories about official cor- 
ruption.®! 
Needless to say, the agricultural press generally rallied behind 
the college, the Southern Livestock Journal, in particular. The 
Journal was no blind supporter, however; for it had not failed 
to point out chinks in the college armor in times past. How- 
ever, when the discussion began over the value of the A. and M. 
College, the Journal was one of the first to cast an affirmative 
vote. | 
Out-of-state newspapers were also complimentary. The 
Country Gentleman found the college record quite impressive.*” 
In 1885, just before Burkitt’s onslaught, the St. Paul (Minne- 
sota) Farmers Advocate wrote: 
We find as the result of our investigations, that Michigan, Missis- 
-sippi and Ontario have genuine agricultural colleges, doing an 
efficient, satisfactory work. The Kansas and Colorado schools are 
almost entitled to be classed with them in this regard. In Ontario 
schools five hours of daily labor on the farm is required of all the 
students. Mississippi and Colorado three hours; Kansas one hour. 
Ontario is the most intensely agricultural of the list—Kansas the 
least so. These schools are doing good work, in the cause of agri- 
cultural education—that of Mississippi especially wonderful, though 
not, as yet, fully recognized and appreciated at the South.*’ 
In 1887, the Atlanta Constitution was giving the college such 
favorable press coverage that Burkitt sourly remarked that one 
of the Constitution correspondents must have “‘taken up his 
abode at the A. & M. and is devoting his great talent and facile 
pen to the business of booming Gen. Lee, Prof. Gulley and 
everybody and everything pertaining to our pet agricultural 
humbug.’°* 
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Individuals prominent in state and national affairs lent 
their voices to the chorus of opposition to Burkitt’s attacks. In 
1887, Arthur Perkins, N. B. Crawford, a legislator, and the Rev. 
‘Thomas C. Teasdale, of Columbus, wrote enthusiastic letters 
to the press.®> Also, the U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Norman Coleman, gave his support to the college in a pub- 
lished statement, which was described as “worth a thousand 
‘wool hat’ objectors.”*® 

Aid also came from educators. In July, 1887, at a meeting 
of the Northeast Mississippi Teachers Association, one of the 
delegates remarked that he knew of “a candidate running for 
the Legislature and advoacting the idea of making kindling 
wood out of the I. I. & C. and the A. and M. College. Now, sir, 
I am not in favor of any such foolishness. Let us support our 
home institutions, and rather have more than destroy what we 
have.”®? Again, in 1883, Professor J. W. A. Wright, of the 
Alabama Normal College, was writing that he knew of “no A. 
and M. College of any State that has so nearly carried out the 
letter and spirit of the law establishing them, and so success- 
fully adapted the labor system for its students, as had Gen. 
Lee’s.”5° 

It was from the farmers that the strongest volume of praise 
for the college was heard, and that despite the fact that Burkitt 
boasted that he was championing the interests of the over- 
taxed farmers in his assault on the institution. In March, 
1886, just a few months after the great Burkitt offensive began, 
the Clarion published a letter from “Old Boots,” who staunchly 
defended the colleges at both Starkville and Columbus.*°® When 
the Grange met in December, the college forces were there in 
full panoply, General Lee himself making one of the major 
addresses.*° In his talk Lee admitted that a few of the critics 
of the college were Grangers. Moreover, it does seem that 
Burkitt’s poison had done some damage, for a resolution which 
reputedly endorsed the colleges under attack appears to have 
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been tabled.** Nevertheless, the Grange soon filled the breach 
admirably. In 1887, the Grange published a full account of the 
Patrons’ record of friendship for the college under the title, 
The State Grange and A. & M. College. The most effective 
blow against Burkitt was administered by his own Chickasaw 
County Grange, which met in July, 1887, with Lee and Gulley 
as guests.°* Here resolutions were passed recognizing the col- 
lege as “one of, if not the very best, of its kind in the United 
States, thus proving it to be a success.” Moreover, the Chickasaw 
Grange endorsed the college as being well managed and worthy 
of a “proper appropriation” from the next legislature.** When 
in 1888, Burkitt attended the annual meeting of the Patrons’ 
Union at Lake and launched a bitter tirade against the college, 
W. C. Welborn, an alumnus of the institution, arose to defend 
the school amid “frequent and enthusiastic cheering.”®* 
Meanwhile, the Farmers’ Alliance, which effected its first 
state organization in the summer of 1887, also proved to be a 
sturdy champion of the college cause. Injecting a new element 
into the college financial controversy, the Alliance appointed a 
committee to “investigate the obligation of indebtedness due 
on the part of the State to the several State educational institu- 
tions.’ It was here that the university entered the conflict; for 
between the lines of this mysterious resolution was an attack 
on Ole Miss. As compared to the other state colleges, the un1- 
versity had been living off the fat of the treasury, thanks to a 
settlement in 1880, whereby the state had recognized a supposed 
indebtedness of over a half million to the Seminary Fund of 
1819 and had agreed to pay six per cent annually ($32,643.67) 
to the university as a settlement. The Alliance committee ob- 
tained a wordy opinion from Senator J. Z. George, a member 
of the A. and M. board of trustees, to the effect that the state 
had no real obligation of indebtedness to the Seminary Fund, 
and had, as of January 1, 1879, overpaid its interest to the extent 
of $13,535.68. While the university was living in relative ease 
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in the eighties with its annual $32,000 in interest payments, the 
A. and M. College had been receiving only $4,928.50, or half 
of the interest on the land scrip bonds, which were serving 
the two state agricultural colleges solely as an endowment, the 
remainder of the cost of operation having to be furnished by 
the state. George pointed out further that in accepting the 
land-grant donation from the federal government, the state had 
obligated itself to contribute funds to operate the school, 
whereas there had been no such stipulation in connection with 
the Seminary Fund.® 

The reaction to the George statement and the Alliance 
committee report was immediate. In December, 1887, the 
state grange added its bit of fuel to the fire by raising the ques- 
tion of the university debt and demanding an adequate ap- 
propriation for A. and M. College.*® Meanwhile, Burkitt, who 
so far had more or less admitted the university’s right to exist, 
now gleefully joined the assault, modestly assuming for him- 
self and his “Wool Hat idea” the credit for what was happen- 
ing.®7 In a sense, Senator George had stolen some of Burkitt’s 
demagogic thunder, for in defending the A. and M. College as 
opposed to the university, George had praised the land-grant 
scheme as being intended to benefit “the great mass of the peo- 
ple, those who, by industry and skill create our great wealth, 
which is mostly, I am sorry to add, enjoyed by others,” while 
the “‘seminary grants’? went for the erection of colleges and 
universities ‘for the nonindustrial classes, or those who in com- 
mon parlance, are well to do in the world, if not rich for the 
education of our professional men, and gentlemen of fashion 
and society.’®® : 

At last the fat was in the fire again in the old controversy 
between the university and the agricultural college. Ole Miss 
had never forgotten its humiliation when the agricultural and 
mechanical training provided under the Morrill Act had been 
taken from it in 1878, and apparently it had enjoyed the fi- 
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nancial tribulations of A. and M. during the Burkitt era with 
none-too-sad a countenance, the university's income being as- 
sured by the settlement of 1880. It was true that Chancellor 
Stewart, at an A. and M. commencement in 1882, had made an 
impromptu speech asserting that he saw no reason for any “‘par- 
ticle of jealousy’’ between the two state institutions. But there 
had been great rivalry over enrollment, especially after the 
county-quota scheme had served to place A. and M. in an un- 
favorable position. There had also been financial rivalry. In 
1886, while the appropriation quarrel was at its height, Lee 
wrote to a legislator from Oktibbeha County that the college 
was putting its hope in the “farmer boys,’ who had never had 
a chance against “the boys from our cities and towns, in the lace 
at Oxford.’”’ In the same letter Lee complained that while the 
enrollment at Starkville was twice as large as that at Oxford, 
“we get about the same thing.”® Finally, when George’s attack 
on the university support funds appeared, Lee could not re- 
strain himself. He wrote the senator that the state owed him a 
great debt, particularly because in recent years Lee had felt 
that the friends of Ole Miss had been “aiding in establishing 
a strong undercurrent against this institution.’”° 

Meanwhile, Burkitt and Lee were engaged in a battle for 
the support of the farming interest, particularly the Grange and 
the Alliance. One of Lee’s chief devices was to invite investiga- 
tion by both farm organizations and private individuals. In 
the summer of 1898, A. E. Flugler, a member of the Grange, 
visited the campus and returned to write a lengthy recantation 
of whatever he had said against the college as one formerly 
“tainted with ‘wool hat’ idea.” Flugler’s conclusion was that the 
criticism leveled against the college was the work of “‘specious 
demagogues” who distorted facts and attempted to appeal to the 
prejudices of “class” under the “false pretenses of reform.” 

Lee also took a turn at propaganda, writing a lengthy series 
of articles, which appeared in the press and were eventually 
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published in pamphlet form, in 1889, under the title, The 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi, Its Origin, 
Object, Management and Results Discussed in a Series of Papers. 
Here was the antidote to Burkitt’s ““Wool Hat.’’ Lee pointed 
out that while the college consumed state funds, so did a number 
of other state agencies; that in the student apportionment mat- 
ter, A. and M. had been more representative in its distribution 
of students than had the university; that the college was not a 
haven of rich men’s sons, as had been charged; that farmers’ 
sons were usually more than eighty-nine per cent of the student 
body; that professors’ salaries were disgracefully low rather than 
extravagantly high; that nearly half the graduates were engaged 
in agricultural activities; that it was not the fault of the college 
that its location in Oktibbeha County made it possible for a 
large number of local day-students to attend; that while private 
colleges might be cheaper to operate, they were not equipped 
to give practical training; and that far from being a leach on 
the common school funds, the college served as a necessary 
force for leadership in elevating the standards of the common — 
schools, no state ever having built up a strong public school sys- 
tem without having at the top a strong collegiate system. 

Lee seems not to have missed an important meeting of 
either the Grange or the Alliance. In fact, he apparently main- 
tained membership in both. In November, 1886, he had at- 
tended and addressed a farm meeting at Brookhaven, the purpose 
of which seems to have been to organize the state Alliance.” 
In September, 1888, he was listed as “a leading spirit at the con- 
vention” of the Alliance.” 

Lee's reward for his pains was soon manifest. —The Oktib- 
beha Alliance, after sending a committee to inspect the college, 
passed favorable resolutions. In the August, 1888, state meeting 
a “‘very complimentary resolution” was introduced favoring 
both the A. and M. and the woman’s college at Columbus.” 
Again, in 1889, the Alliance convention was apparently well 
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under Lee’s influence, even though some local units, notably 
that of Utica, still remained cool toward the college. Arrange- 
ments were made in 1889 to memorialize the legislature con- 
cerning the demands of the Alliance, and a committee consisting 
of Lee and Guerry, a staunch supporter of the college, prepared 
the memorial.” In the meanwhile, Lee had improved his po- 
sition considerably by a decision to enter state politics. 

The general first began to toy with the idea of running 
for office in 1887. At that time he seems to have been imbued 
with a considerable reform spirit, and the influence of the 
politically-minded Alliance seems to have spurred him on. In 
June, rumors were afloat that Lee would be a candidate for 
governor two years hence. The Lee County Standard seems to 
have initiated the Lee boom with a journalistic ‘‘nomination.’’’® 
Soon other papers were joining the movement, including the 
Oktibbeha Citizen, and the Columbus Dispatch.” Burkitt, of 
course, unleashed all manner of ridicule upon Lee, accusing 
him of taking the stump “in behalf of his College” in a “‘politico- 
financial canvass.’’"® 

During the next two years Lee’s candidacy seemed more 
and more likely. From all classes there arose demands that 
he run, either for the governorship or for the U. S. Senate. A 
‘“Farmer’’ rejoiced that Lee was “‘one of the few men who 
pointed our people to the prosperity of this day. ‘To him the 
farmers, and all classes of the State, are due profoundest ac- 
knowledgments for his able and patriotic direction when the 
laboring classes of the State were oppressed and degraded.’’® 
The Meridian Free Press on March 29, 1889, reported that the 
“Alliance people” were backing Lee’s candidacy “because he is 
the farmers friend. They know he 1s sincere in his desire to 
help the industrial classes.” hen, referring to reports that 
the “Big Folks” had found only seven men in Lauderdale County 
for Lee, the Free Press averred: “Well, they are too big, you 
know, to see the people. The people are for Lee.’”®° Letters to 
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the editor appeared all over the state: from ‘““A Democrat to 

the Backbone,” who wanted to remove Lee from “the narrow 
confines of the A. & M. College;” from “The Mighty East,” 
which pledged that part of the state to him; from “‘R,”’ who felt 
that Lee would “unite all classes of our citizens in one industrial 
progressive movement;’’ from an “‘Old Soldier,’ who was again 
ready to fight for his general; and from “One of the Old 4th,” 
_ who had served under Lee and felt that he would be “the right 
man in the right place.” According to a penciled notation found 
in Blewitt Lee’s scrapbook, the last of these letters was the work 
of Dr. Magruder, Professor of English at the college.** 

In the early months of 1889, Lee finally openly announced 
his willingness to become a candidate for governor. In February, 
N. C. Guerry, one of Lee’s first successful graduate farmers, 
announced that the general was willing for his name to be placed 
in nomination, although he was no office-seeker, was happy 
enough in his work at the college, and would not consent to 
make a canvass of the state in a “‘hunt after votes.”** In April, 
Lee himself wrote a letter repeating the statements of Guerry 
and announcing that while he would accept the nomination, 
he could not “neglect” his work at the college to engage in 
politicking.** Meanwhile, a number of newspapers were urging 
Lee to desist on the ground that he was needed at the college, 
and the College Reflector wailed that the loss of the general 
would “strike almost a death blow at one of the grandest insti- 
tutions of the south.”** 

On June 15, 1889, Lee spoke at Columbus, in what was 
regarded as the opening speech of his campaign. Paying tribute 
to the work and ideals of the Farmers’ Alliance, and champion- 
ing most of the Alliance program except free silver and the 
cooperative warehouse scheme, with which ideas he apparently 
was not in sympathy, Lee pled for state unity and economic 
expansion. “The people,” he said, “have been giving too much 
attention to politics; they are divided on many questions, and 
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I have been led to believe that I, better than any other man 
in the State can unite them. I have given the subject of in- 
dustrial development of the State more study and attention than 
most men in the State, and I believe I know and appreciate her 
wants and needs.’®° ‘That Lee was now in dead earnest was 
obvious. In fact, it was announced at the Columbus meeting 
that after commencement, he would make appointments and 
“enter the canvass in earnest.’*®® 

Meanwhile, the board of trustees had become alarmed. In 
fact, this was not the first scare Lee had given them during 
the years of the Burkitt attack. In March, 1888, after the legis- 
lature had drastically reduced his budget and cut his own salary, 
Lee threatened to resign. In the following year, tempting offers 
had come to him from Tennessee and Georgia, at salaries far 
above his Mississippi pittance. In 1890, he was to receive a 
tempting offer from Clemson.** 

On June 17, 1889, four members of the board, Montgom- 
ery, George, Street, and Peets, wrote Lee imploring him to 
give up his candidacy and remain at the college. With con- 
siderable reluctance, the general yielded.** ‘Three months later, 
the executive committee, taking the bull by the horns, increased 
Lee’s salary from $2,000 to $3,000, subject to the approval of 
the full board. Spurred on by the offer from Clemson the fol- 
lowing spring, the trustees ultimately gave their consent, a 
previous legislative enactment to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.8° 


The next decade brought triumph for Lee in his battle 
with the critics of the college. In 1890, after having been in- 
vited to no avail for several years, the Alliance finally met on 
the college campus.®® Before adjourning, it adopted resolutions 
to the effect that “the thanks of the farmers as well as the people 
of Mississippi are due to Gen. S. D. Lee for the efficient and 
able manner in which he developed the A. & M. College.” His 
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refusal to take the’ lucrative offer at Clemson was warmly com- 
mended. The Alliance then detailed the sundry miseries which 
Lee and his college had suffered: the unsatisfactory agricul- 
tural college experiments in other states during that period; the 
handicaps in getting started with inadequate facilities and ex- 
tremely impoverished lands for use as a college farm; the low 
appropriations; the difficulty of obtaining instructors capable 
of doing agricultural teaching; and the endless annoyance of 
carping critics. In conclusion, the Alliance resolved to use “all 
honorable means to maintain and support” the institution, so 
that it might be “carried to the highest state of efficiency and 
perfection.”®! When the Alliance reconvened in 1891, the 
campus was again the meeting place, and, of all people, Frank 
Burkitt, who was then state lecturer, attended and made one 
of the principal speeches.®*? 

By 1896, Lee could say that opposition had “about ceased.”** 
Whether Burkitt and Lee had now concluded to bury the 
hatchet elsewhere than in each other is not known. At any rate, 
the old bitterness was apparently on the wane by this time. 
Actually, the two men had many views in common on the issue 
of reform. In fact, in the state constitutional convention of 
1890, to which he was elected by Oktibbeha County, Lee was 
no less prominent than Burkitt in advocating reform measures, 
the most sensational one sponsored by the general being woman 
suffrage.°* However, Lee apparently deserted the Alliance when 
in the early nineties it went into politics as the Populist party 
with Frank Burkitt as its leader. For example, in 1893, when 
the Populists were hotly demanding cheap money, we find 
Lee addressing the student body and the Starkville citizenry 
on the “depressed condition of the farming interest in Mis- 
sissippi.” He strongly urged a “stable and reliable currency” 
and called on the farming interests to make use of agricultural 
education and common sense to diversify their crops and employ 
sound methods of cultivation.” 
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In the nineties legislative appropriations were still low. 
A slight increase was allowed in 1890, more, in fact, than the 
opposition had intended to give the college.** After a very 
small rise in 1892, there was a considerable decrease in the next 
two biennia, largely because of the depression following the 
panic of 1893.97 Meanwhile, Lee never seems to have tired 
in his efforts to impress the legislature with the needs of the 
college. He was invariably to be found in Jackson when the 
legislature met, “not as a lobbyist, but to look after the interests 
of his college, and see that it is properly represented before the 
legislative committees;” and on at least one occasion, he ap- 
peared before the house of representatives to outline the needs 
of the institution.*® 

In 1890, the federal government came to the aid of the 
college by setting aside certain proceeds from the sale of public 
lands for “instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the 
English language, and the various branches of mathematics, 
natural and economic sciences, with special reference to their 
applications in the industries of life and the facilities for such 
instruction.” ‘The state’s share of this fund, which was eventually 
to total $25,000 annually, was at first split equally with Alcorn; 
but the secretary of the interior finally forced a division on 
the basis of educable children of the white and black races, with 
the result that Alcorn received nearly sixty per cent of the annual 
income.®® Subsequently, the federal government donated an 
entire township of land as “additional endowment” for the 
college.’ 

In the mid-nineties the political bee began to buzz about 
Lee’s bonnet again. The critics of the college were once more 
threatening to cut appropriations.*** There was talk of running 
the general for governor, and some supporters were recommend- 
ing him as a Congressional candidate. Apparently Lee would 
have yielded this time and entered the gubernatorial canvass, 
had it not been for the failing health of his wife, for whose 
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sake he withdrew from the race in June, 1895.*°? Subsequently, 


the aging general did, however, accept a position on the Vicks- 
burg Memorial Park Commission. Soon this new work was 
consuming so much of his time that Lee determined to resign 
from the presidency of the college. He continued, nevertheless, 
to keep his eye on college affairs, serving on the board from 
1900 until his death in 1908.*% 

Lee’s retirement from the presidency was widely lamented. 
Perhaps no one was more loud in his wailing than H. Dent 
Minor, one of Lee’s “boys” of the first graduating class, one who, 
by the way, had made himself into a lawyer rather than a prac- 
tical farmer: | 

Your boys, General, have a right to a voice in this matter and 
their feelings can’t be entirely disregarded. And if a vote were 
taken and the proposed change depended on the result of that 
vote, you would never become a commissioner... . 

The man who won fame in fighting for the Confederacy has 
my admiration. But he is of small importance when compared to 
the man who has made the A. & M. College. One showed bravery, 
courage, skill, and a certain kind of patriotism; the other has shown 
a generous nobility and a patriotism of the highest and purest kind. 
—Both are superior to any park commissioner that ever lived or 
will live even though you may become one. 

Although Lee had been beset by more perils than the 
fabled Pauline, there can be little doubt that in the end the 
general’s two decades had accomplished, as he liked to say, a 
veritable revolution in state agriculture. In fact, Lee’s A. and 
M. College had even changed the character of many a sup- 
posed sluggard, if we are to accept the verdict of the East 
Mississippi Times: 

We notice, with special satisfaction, the influence of the A. & M. 
College on this community and especially on the young men of 
the community who have attended the College. These young men, 


almost to a man, have gone to work, hard work in the hot summer 
weather we have had since Commencement. It is now a fact ob- 
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served by our citizens that there are fewer loafers on our streets 
than were ever seen there before at this time of year. The loafing 
business is likely to die out for want of material .... 


Certainly the college had contributed to the development 
of Oktibbeha County, even though in a fit of rage in 1887, 
Burkitt had quoted statistics to prove that property valuations 
had declined in the county since 1880.7°* . But on the positive 
side, there was the gradual promotion of practical farming in 
Oktibbeha County, particularly dairying, which was soon, under 
college auspices, to make Oktibbeha County the Jersey center 
of the United States. 

A picture of the revolution wrought by the college in its 
own neighborhood was given by a correspondent of the Southern 
Farmer, J. Burruss McGehee: 


The wonderful transformation of the territory contiguous to 
the college for many miles radius, in every direction from the col- 
lege as a centre, is truly marvelous. The galled and seamed scarred 
and torn hills, that formerly faced the visitor on every side, have 
given place to a beautiful landscape, presenting a most attractive 
scene of agricultural and horticultural development. 

Beautiful plots of small fields of alfalfa and vetch, from a foot 
to fourteen inches high, of luxuriant growth and perfect develop- 
ments (without inoculation), greet the eye in several directions. The 
neat flower plats contribute to the perfection of the landscape. 

The attractive and handsome college grounds, laid out with 
good taste and well improved in every direction, drown a rounded 
hill top, and the ordered plats of planted and growing crops, winter 
crops new in beautiful form, and the smooth, well-prepared areas 
ready for planting and planted, all offer object lessons to the coming 
farmer of Mississippi's less favored localities and less bountiful 
soils which are simply inestimable in value to present and future 
generations. 

No one once acquainted with former conditions in the sur- 
rounding territory could realize the transformation that has occurred 
under the wise administration that has guided the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College these past years .. . .1% 
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Some indication of how the college in its own pervasive 
manner had begun a gradual revolution in the life of the state 
is seen in an article appearing in the Copiah County paper, 
sometime in the late eighties or early nineties. Replying to 
the critics who maintained that the college had not benefited 
the farmers, the newspaper commented: 


It was not expected that this institution would revolutionize 
the State, but that its effects upon the farmers would be gradual, 
but sure. It could test new methods, improved machinery, and ex- 
periment as to the best stock for this country. Already we see a 
great change in this county. A few years ago not a Holstein, a Jersey 
or a Devon or any improved breed of cattle could be found in this 
county. Many of our farmers sent their boys to the college, and they 
learned the great advantages of such stock, learned the most profit- 
able way in which they should be cared for, and they have induced 
their parents to improve their cattle. This they have done, and 
today our county is filling up with Jerseys, Holstein, etc. In this 
immediate neighborhood there are found Jersey bulls, besides a 
large number of half breeds of both sexes, while before the estab- 
lishment of the college there were none. Major B. F. Nelson has 
a pair of imported Holsteins and is thinking seriously of getting 
a separator. All this is due to the influence of his grandson, Flowers 
Nelson, who has attended the college and learned the great ad- 
vantages of improved over scrub stock.1% 


‘The exemplary effect of the A. and M. College in its first 
two decades can hardly be minimized. No sudden revolution 
was produced in Mississippi agriculture, of course. Indeed, such 
would have been too much of a flash in the pan. Lee’s reforms 
could be defined as evolutionary rather than revolutionary in 
character. In his own deliberate way, the general had set out 


to change the agricultural face of Mississippi. He had followed. 


the Bourbons and the New Southerners in an attack on the 
one-crop system, in their pleas for diversification and scientific 
cultivation, and in their efforts to attract desirable immigrants 
from the North to replace the migratory Negro. He had favored 
agricultural over mechanical training when the college was 
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new and finanically weak, but he had not turned a deaf ear to 
the mechanics who demanded the establishment of an engineer- 
ing course in 1892. 

Lee was never afraid of expanding the activities of the 
college. He had even begun to establish graduate work on the 
campus as early as 1883, when two years of postgraduate work 
in chemistry, biology, horticulture, mathematics, and agriculture 
were offered. Interestingly enough, the first graduate program 
contained a humanistic leaven in the form of required work in 


English prose and poetry, logic, and mental science.*°* ‘There 


was also to be a thesis on “some subject connected with [the] 
industrial or scientific course.”*°® Other graduate courses were 
introduced in the nineties, including veterinary science and 
mechanic arts, and some consideration was given to the offering 
of courses in history and civics.11° In 1897, the faculty revised 
the residence requirements to “not less than one year,” added a 
“reading knowledge” of either French, Spanish, German, or 
Latin, and provided for major and minor fields in each graduate 
program.**? 

Actually, so far the graduate work was designed largely to 
enable men seeking more technical training to continue their 
studies, usually in a teaching capacity, meanwhile preparing 
themselves as experiment station specialists, chemists, and pro- 
fessors of agriculture. A number of these postgraduate products 
remained to become full-fledged members of the faculty, par- 
ticularly in the lean years when the more experienced members 
of the staff were fleeing to better positions in other states. Oth- 
ers made names for themselves outside the state. Among these 
“masters” were: H. H. Harrington, who became professor of 
chemistry at ‘Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College; J. F. 
Dugger, who became professor of agriculture at Auburn; B. 
Irby, who became professor of agriculture at North Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; J. H. Connell, who be- 
came head of the Texas Experiment Station; and B. W. Kilgore, 
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who became state chemist in North Carolina. Among those 
who cast their lot with the college were: B. M. Walker, whom 
Lee made a professor of mathematics; J. M. White, who became 
professor of history and civics; A. B. McKay, Lee’s professor of 
horticulture; C. R. Stark, who was to return under Hardy as 
a mathematics, professor; W. C. Welborn, whom Lee made pro- 
fessor of agriculture; G. C. Creelman, a graduate of the Un1- 
versity of ‘Toronto, who became biology professor; H. W. Saf- 
fold, who for a short time headed the college horticulture de- 
partment; W. L. McGee, whom Lee made assistant experiment 
station director; J. C. Herbert, who remained to head the pre- 
paratory department; J. W. Fox, who became professor of mathe- 
matics and taught civil and rural engineering; J. S. Carroll, 
who became an assistant in chemistry; W. R. Perkins, who was 
professor of agronomy under Hardy; W. F. Hand, who became 
head of the chemistry department and state chemist; J. S. Moore, 
who eventually headed the dairy husbandry department; J. S. 
Wier, who taught mechanic arts; and E. F. Ferris, whom Lee 
made assistant chemist at the experiment station. A number of 
other graduate students, who began under Lee, were later to 
take positions at the college under Lee’s successors. There were 
I. D. Sessums, C. R. Stockard, J. E. McKell, C. E. Ard, D. C. 
Hull, R. C. Carpenter, and Hugh Critz. 

All told, Lee is certainly the man who made the deepest 
imprint upon the college. He at times made errors of judgment. 
He was at times far too meddlesome in the affairs of the depart- 
ments; but we must remember that in Lee’s day the college was 
small—a sort of family affair, headed by a patriarch who knew 


his own mind even if he could not comprehend that of others.. 


Perhaps in the formative years strong and uncompromising lead- 
ership was indispensable. The uproar that arose whenever Lee 
threatened to resign was certainly no stage-managed demonstra- 
tion. Apparently, both students and faculty regarded the gen- 
eral as essential to the welfare of the college—and so did Lee. 
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The college was his mission in life, and to it he gave his best 
years. It took a man imbued with considerable of the missionary 
spirit to reject a salary nearly double the pittance offered him 
by impoverished Mississippians. ‘hus, preaching the gospel of 
scientific agriculture, he was able to build a model college with 
a model farm on the site of “one of the poorest and most worn- 
out cotton plantations in the South.”?”? 
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Part Three 
HARDY GROWTH 


CHAPTER IX 


A New Generation and a New School 


WHEN GENERAL LEE announced his resignation early in 1899, 
the trustees chose John M. Stone as president.’ Stone had been 
governor when the college was founded and had taken pains 
to nurture it in its infant years. The critical Frank Burkitt 
heralded the choice of the man who had placed him on the 
original board of trustees with the comment, ‘In our judgment 
this change will prove of great benefit to the College.”? Stone 
was now an old man, and although his election as president 
was no small honor, it was perhaps Stone’s undoing; for scarcely 
a year later he fell seriously ill and died.* The student body 
and faculty attended Stone’s funeral at Iuka on a special train 
furnished by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, and the campus 
remained in mourning for thirty days, each member of the staff 
wearing crepe in his lapel during that period.* 

Stone was president only long enough to make one biennial 
report to the legislature, and this covered a period during the 
greater portion of which Lee had served as president. It is 
difficult, therefore, either to determine Stone’s policies or to 
evaluate his contribution to the development of the college. It 
would appear that Stone held more or less intact the patrimony 
of Lee, making almost no changes in staff, administrative pol- 
icies, or curriculum. Actually, Lee continued to exercise a 
dominant influence over the entire campus scene, and that with- 
out interference from Stone. In his report to the legislature in 
November, 1899, Stone repeated Lee’s earlier requests for a 
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textile department, called for the revival of Lee’s farmers’ in- 
stitutes, and pointed out that since “the conditions prevailing 
in 1893 [a crash year], and the years immediately succeeding, 
do not exist,” salaries should be increased.° Because of a wave 
of prosperity occasioned by the Spanish-American War, every 
one of these requests was granted. However, it was to be the 
task of J. C. Hardy to assume the leadership in effecting the pro- 
gram made possible by this legislative generosity. It was not 
all to be done, though, by Hardy alone. During nearly a 
decade, the Lee influence was to remain; for in 1900, the old 
president was appointed by Governor Longino to the board 
of trustees, where he was immediately placed on the executive 
committee.® 


John Crumpton Hardy was born in Newton on Christmas 
Eve, 1864, a war baby, and therefore a generation removed from 
Lee and Stone. At heart a lawyer, he pursued his studies at 
Mississippi College, the University of Chicago, Cornell, and 
Millsaps, the last of which eventually made him a doctor of 
laws. Hardy had stumbled into the teaching profession as a 
means of livelihood during the years when he was pursuing his 
law studies. As a result, he eventually became principal and 
superintendent in the Jackson public schools, where during the 
last decade of the nineteenth century he saw attendance in- 
crease from less than 500 to nearly 2,000 students.? It was, 
therefore, with a reputation as a builder that he came to the 
college in 1900. ‘There was a baker’s dozen of applicants for 
the presidency. In the end the chairman had to break a tie 
vote between Hardy and J. C. Kyle.’ ) 

Young Hardy—he was just pushing thirty-six at the time— 
was inaugurated on April 11, 1900. Plunging into his work 
with extraordinary enthusiasm, Hardy set a pace that would 
have staggered many a younger man. It was a time when the 
nation was emerging from a short and glorious war, full of that 
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self-confidence, self-assertiveness, and boisterous belief in prog- 
ress that produced such phenomena as Theodore Roosevelt for 
the nation and a host of little Roosevelts in the provinces. Like 
Roosevelt, Hardy was a man of progress. Like Roosevelt, he 
got much accomplished during the years of his ascendency, but 
not without becoming embroiled in endless controversies and 
finally going down in defeat, like Roosevelt, in 1912. 

Hardy was a belonger and in a very literal sense he “got 
about.’’ He was a Baptist, a Mason, a Knight of Pythias, an 
Odd Fellow, and a Kappa Alpha, besides holding professional 
membership in the state and national education associations. 
He had aspired to be state superintendent of education in 1895, 
barely missing nomination by the Democratic convention. 
In 1900, Governor Longino appointed him to the commission 
encharged with building the new capitol. In the same year, 
Hardy became one of the two state commissioners for the Pan- 
American Exposition.1® During the summer of 1900, he was 
given leave to visit the Paris Exposition, together with the lead- 
ing agricultural colleges of Europe." 

Hardy lost no time in acquainting himself with the op- 
eration of the college and making plans for its future. ‘The 
legislature of 1900 had authorized the new textile school, which 
was to consume the major energies of the college administration 
for the next several years. Also, several new departments were 
a-borning, the farmers’ institutes were being revived, and a 
building program involving a new chapel and the enlargement 
of the dormitory was being undertaken.’* Moreover, athletics 
was receiving increased attention from students and faculty. 

For the first two decades of the college, athletics was al- 
most dormant. In the eighties a small gymnasium had been 
built, and baseball contests had begun on an informal basis. 
For example, we find in 1888, a petition from ‘‘Lee’s Baseball 
Nine” requesting permission to play West Point.*? In the nine- 
ties, the school had joined the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 
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Association, and in 1896, the board had honored Lee’s request 
for funds to build an athletic and drill field.1* Soon there was 
a football team, and as early as 1896, it was petitioning the fac- 
ulty not to give zeroes for absences while the players were away 
on trips.*® 

After Hardy’s arrival, I. D. Sessums became the energetic 
sponsor of athletics at the college. Intramurals were still the 
major item of interest, and for a time it was customary to have 
a program of athletic contests on Thanksgiving Day.*® Soon, 
however, under the tutelage of Sessums, intercollegiate matches 
became more and more important. In 1901, Sessums took his 
football team to Oxford and Memphis with encouraging suc- 
cess.17 On September 19, 1902, Hardy appointed an athletic 
committee, of which Sessums was a member; and on September 
26, a set of rules governing athletics was adopted. On April 1, 
1903, an annual field day for the college was started.** In 1905, 
a yearly Thanksgiving Day contest with Ole Miss was initi- 
ated at Jackson.” ‘The customary football antics soon appeared. 
In fact, in 1905, the victorious A. and M. students paraded 
through the streets of Jackson to the tune of a dirge and bear- 
ing a coffin in which the “body” of Ole Miss was presumably 
laid.” In 1906, after a particularly bitter contest with the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, A. and M. students demonstrated against 
the umpire, who had failed to stop “frequent hurdling on the 
part of the Alabama players;’’ and there was a faculty investi- 
gation to determine whether a hickory nut thrown through the 
window of a departing train was intended for the unpopular 
umpire.”+ 

Gymnasium instruction began under Hardy.?? In 1905, 
he initiated a campaign to obtain a new gymnasium, which 
would be used for an armory and as housing for the literary 
societies and the Y.M.C.A.*8 By 1907, a physical director had 
been engaged, the student body paying the expenses.** In this 
connection, the student body began to operate a concession 
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known as the Athletic Shack, the ancestor of a famous student 
gathering place. Finally, in 1909, a “Gymnasium and Physical 
Director” was employed in the person of W. D. Chadwick, who 
became head of the department of physical education.”® 


The increase in enrollment under Hardy was phenomenal. 
In 1900-1901, nearly 450 students came, about 150 more than 
any previous figure and about 175 more than Hardy had found 
on his arrival at the college.?” This trend continued in 1901, 
when the president reported in November that the figure was 
approaching 550 and would probably exceed 600 before the 
end of the academic year.”* By this time, facilities had become 
inadequate, and any further expansion would necessitate not 
only more living accommodations but also more recitation 
rooms, instructors, classroom and laboratory equipment, and 
more space in the mess hall. All this did not perturb Hardy, 
who calmly announced that he hoped “‘to see the day when we 
will have two thousand students here. I confidently expect to 
have one thousand here within the next six years if the Legisla- 
ture will but provide the means. My ambition is to make this 
college equal to any other of its kind in the land. It can be 
done! It must be done!””® 

Two years later, Hardy reported an enrollment of 655 
students for the 1902-1903 session, and a total of 630 students 
already on hand in November, 1903, with prospects of reaching 
700 by the end of the academic year.*® In 1904-1905 the en- 
rollment reached 731; in 1905-1906, 819; in 1906-1907, 954. 
During the next session, the total fell just short of 1,000, while 
in 1908-1909 and 1909-1910 there was a slight drop.** Finally, 
in 1910-1911, only four years behind the president’s predictions, 
the enrollment passed 1,000, actually reaching 1,090. ‘The peak 
came in 1911-1912, the year of Hardy’s resignation, when 1,224 
students attended.*? 

The burgeoning student body meant an enlargement and 
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improvement of the physical plant. Hardy secured the installa- 
tion of a bath, water closet, and sewerage-disposal system and a 
central heating system. Also, hot and cold running water was 
provided in all halls, and eventually lavatories were placed 
in each of the dormitory rooms. The campus was beautified 
with new drives, brick walks, and extensive landscaping, while 
the city of Starkville codperated in the construction of a drive- 
way and sidewalks from the town to the college.** In fact, 
for one enthusiastic period in 1906, there was even talk of 
building an electric street railway between Starkville and the 
campus.** 

Hardy found the campus a straggling array of modest struc- 
tures hovering around the dormitory, academic, and chemical 
laboratory buildings, which themselves were none too impres- 
Sive representatives of the “Brownstone” period of American 
architecture, which had covered the American landscape with 
a mass of sombre-hued piles distinguished mainly by gambrel 
roofs and massive towers of a pseudo-Gothic type. The turn of 
the century found American builders returning to the simplicity 
of classical style, with the result that the dormitory, when re- 
modeled, could boast a classic facade. Moreover, the adding 
of a story elevated not only the physical characteristics of the 
dormitory but also its architectural beauty by consigning the 
Gothic tower to the junk pile. The remainder of the three 
central buildings of the first two decades were soon to be razed, 
and there appears to have been little shedding of tears at their 
departure. 

The most beautiful structure of the Hardy era was built 
at the turn of the century to house the textile school. It was a 
three story affair, of the “slow-burning type” of construction, 
with large round arched windows; and in the center of the 
western facade were twin towers connected by a triple-arched 
entrance portico, the total effect having a strong Renaissance 
flavor. The design was apparently the work of D. A. Tompkins 
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of Charlotte, N. C., who more or less acted as patron saint of 
the textile school.*® 

New buildings for science and engineering were also erected 
by Hardy. The science hall was built in 1902-1903.3° Work on 
the engineering building was begun in the following year and 
completed in 1905.37 ‘The science building was eventually 
named Montgomery Agricultural Hall, and for some years the 
second and third floors of the apse of this structure housed the 
library.*® Both of these buildings followed classical style and 
were creditable architectural contributions to the campus. About 
the same time, the J. Z. George Infirmary and a new dairy build- 
ing were being constructed, both on a rather modest, unpre- 
tentious scale. The infirmary was ready for occupancy in 1903, 
and the dairy building in 1907.%° 

In 1907, Hardy called upon the legislature to provide funds 
for Lee Hall, which was to serve as an academic building and 
chapel. Work was begun in 1908, and the building was ready 
for occupancy during the session of 1910-1911.*° About the 
same time, a new dormitory had been begun, the present north 
wing of Old Main. This addition would also house a new mess 
hall.44_ For some years after its completion, the new dormitory 
could not be furnished, and it was apparently not occupied until 
the session of 1910-1911.42 In 1909, construction began on a 
new chemical laboratory, but it was not until the session of 1912- 
1913 that this new chemistry building was occupied.** All of 
this new construction was of classical design. 

Hardy was indeed a builder, for in addition to the major 
structures already mentioned, a host of smaller buildings were 
added to the campus during his administration. ‘These were 
only some of the buildings that he hoped to obtain for the col- 
lege, among which were a Y.M.C.A. building and a gymna- 
sium.** No single president of the early years added half so much 
to the physical plant as did Hardy. 
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The story of the textile school at A. and M. College is 
the story of industrial development, or rather the lack of it, in 
Mississippi at the turn of the century. Hopes were high, especi- 
ally among the so-called Bourbon element, for the immediate 
industrialization of the state; but it so happened that beginning 


in 1904, when the common man under the leadership of James. 


K. Vardaman seized the governor’s office, industrial progress 
in the state more or less became stalemated. The Mississippi 
dirt farmer suddenly developed a morbid fear of corporations, 
which in that trust-busting age had become the outward mani- 
festation of the inward lack of grace of rampant and unregulated 
industrialism. 

The textile department was established during the post- 
war boom period of 1900, when the influence of the Bourbon 
element was probably at its height. In 1900, the legislature 
passed a law allowing five-year state and ten-year city tax ex- 
emptions to certain corporate enterprises of a public nature, 
particularly cotton mills.*® ‘This law was accompanied by spe- 
cial legislation “inviting the investment of capital in cotton 
factories and other enterprises.”*® Implementing these measures 
was an act appropriating $40,000 to establish the textile school 
at Mississippi A. and M. College, “where young men and women 
may be educated in the art of manufacturing textile fabrics and 
where they may acquire a practical as well as theoretical and 
scientific knowledge of the art of manufacturing textile fabrics, 
and especially those made from cotton, or cotton and wool com- 
bined, including dyeing, designing and drawing.’** 

For guidance in the setting up of the new school the col- 
lege turned to a prominent cotton-mill man of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, D. A. ‘Tompkins, who had been instrumental in set- 
ting up textile schools in the land-grant colleges of the Carolinas 
and ‘Texas and was the author of textbooks for use in textile 
training. ‘Tompkins came to Mississippi in 1900, to offer his 
services as a publicist and made a number of speeches in the 
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state to encourage its people toward manufacturing. He was also 
employed by the college to draw up plans and specifications for 
the new textile building, and the choice of a director for the 
school was placed largely in his hands.*® In May, President 
Hardy went to Tompkins’ home town to attend a meeting of 
the Southern Cotton Spinners Association, stopping enroute to 
visit the textile schools of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia.*® At the same time, J. S. Wier, of the college me- 
chanical department, was allowed to go on leave to “pursue his 
studies in textile work.”®° 

During the summer and fall of 1900, the college authorities. 
attempted to buy or beg equipment for the new department. 
Fortunately, equipment manufacturers proved to be exceedingly 
generous.”* It was not until the fall semester had begun that 
a director for the new course was found in the person of Arthur | 
Whittam, who upon his appointment set out for the North beg- 
ging donations.*? In the biennial report for 1900-1901, the 
trustees listed a total of over $30,000 in major donations of 
equipment or cash from about eighty sources, together with 
many small contributions of money.** 

The textile building was ready for operation by June lI, 
1901, on which day the machinery was put in operation. At- 
tempting to ready one machine of each type for operation at 
commencement, the textile department members spent over a 
month working until midnight and sometimes later.°* In fact, 
speed had been the outstanding feature of the entire textile 
school development, and it is surprising to find that between 
November, 1900, and June, 1901, not only the textile building 
but also a new dormitory were rushed to completion.®> Not 
until 1903 did the enterprise become officially known as the 
textile school, although it was informally called so from the start. 

Partaking of the same revivalistic and philanthropic fervor 
that had sprinkled textile schools and textile mills over the 
Southern Appalachian piedmont, Mississippi glimpsed for. a 
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brief moment an industrial transfiguration. Writing to the 


trustees, ‘Tompkins had said in June, 1901, “Give a fair textile 
education to fifty Mississippi youths, young men and young 
women, and the State with all its people, will be far more bene- 
fited than if fifty million dollars foreign capital could be 
brought into the State.’*® The trustees ordered a thousand 
copies of the Tompkins letter to be printed.*? Translated into 
practical terms, the college, according to Hilrie M. Quin, a 
state educator who visited the campus in the spring of 1901, 
could equip an “A. and M. Textile boy” so that, with some addi- 
tional experience in an operating cotton mill, he could “fill 
positions as overseers and superintendents in cotton mills of 
average size, thus earning salaries varying . . . from four to 
eight dollars a day.’’®® 

The drafting of a course of study for the textile students 
involved taking another step toward the removal of the tra- 
ditional academic subjects from the curriculum. In December, 
1900, a special committee of the faculty worked out a plan to 
accommodate those students desiring an immediate transfer to 
textiles. In March, 1901, a faculty report on the entire textile 
curriculum was presented, and on June 18, the trustees gave 
their approval to the faculty action.®® President Hardy described 
the new course as covering three years beyond the freshman 
year. Although considerable discussion arose in the faculty as 
to when the freshman student should enter upon the curriculum 
of his choice, and it was at one time decided that the divergence 
should take place at the very beginning of the college course, 
there was in reality no shift until the sophomore year.®° Un- 
happy over the number of liberal subjects inserted into his 
course of study, the director of the textile school demanded in 
1903, that “with the exception of military drill, all work foreign 
to textile training after the freshman year’ be abolished, or that 
at least the last two years should be exclusively textile work.® 
These demands were in part successful, for the next year’s 
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catalogue dropped all of the liberal studies except English in 
the three-year textile course.** Likewise, the time of divergence 
of the several college curricula was set back to the end of the 
first term of the freshman year, and in the following year the 
directors of the schools were made responsible for seeing to it 
that all students made their choice two weeks before this dead- 
line.** Apparently, the liberal arts were as yet far from van- 
quished, for in 1907, the director of the textile school com- 
plained that more than half of a student’s time was being spent 
on “those studies which contribute to a general education, thus 
emphasizing the development of the man and leaving as sec- 
ondary the training of the machinist.’’** One fails to see quite 
so thorough a retreat of the practical courses in the catalogue, 
unless it be in the temporary insertion in the 1907-1908 session 
of a term of history and civics.® 

Actually, a break with tradition had already occurred at 
the beginning, when the trustees set up a two year non-degree 
course for “‘young men who wish to devote the whole of their 
time” to textile training.** No curriculum was actually listed 
before the catalogue of 1904-1905, which described two-year 
courses in textile chemistry and dyeing and in cotton manu- 
facturing.®*” The success of the two-year courses was far from 
encouraging. In 1901-1902, there were only twenty-four stu- 
dents; in 1902-1903, fifteen; in 1903-1904, nine; in 1904-1905, 
five; in 1905-1906, sixteen; in 1906-1907, thirteen; in 1907-1908, 
twenty-four; and in 1908-1909, the last year the course was 
offered, eighteen.®* In fact, the college soon found it desirable 
to keep textile students on the campus for the full four years, 
not only to broaden their training but also to give the industry 
of the state time to catch up with the college output of graduates. 

Just as in the case of the establishment of the course in 
mechanic arts, there had been a rush of students into the new 
textile course at its inauguration. In the fall of 1901, it was 
said that 600 applications had been received for admission to the 
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new school, far more than the college could accommodate.®® In 
1903, Hardy wrote: 

There was a tendency at the opening of this school for too 
many students to choose this course. The growth of the cotton-mill 
industry in Mississippi must necessarily be slow; and, therefore, for 
many years to come the field open to our textile graduates must be 
limited. This course being no part of a general education, I have 
advised every boy to stay out of the course unless he intends to 
make a life work of the business. —The problems of this school are 
among the most complex of any that are confronting the manage- 
ment of this institution. In spite of my effort to keep all out of the 
course who do not have an aptitude for textile work, the textile 
students in our present graduating class number fourteen, which is 
nearly half of the class.” 

The upward trend in textile enrollment was soon halted. 
By the end of the 1902-1903 session, the senior class in textiles 
had dropped to thirteen, and of these only six received degrees 
at the 1903 commencement.” In the following year, the num- 
ber of graduates increased to eleven, only to drop in 1905 and 
1906 to three, and in 1907 to one, with none at all in 1908, and 
two in 1909, three in 1910, and three in 1911, after which there 
were none.” ‘The trend was also apparent from the total enroll- 
ment for the textile school, which in 1901 consisted of fifty- 
five above the freshman level, with a potential of around forty- 
five in the preparatory and freshman years,"* only to dwindle 
to twenty-eight above the freshman level in 1901-1902, rising 
briefly to thirty nine in 1902-1903, then dropping to twenty-six 
in 1903-1904, reaching new lows of six in 1904-1905, eight in 
1905-1906, six in 1906-1907, nine in 1907-1908, eleven in 1908- 
1909, eleven in 1909-1910, eight in 1910-1911, ten in 1911-1912, 
nine in 1912-1913, and two (seniors) in 1913-1914.%t Sympto- 
matic of this decline was the loss of student good-will, as indi- 
cated by the apologetic comment of the director in 1907, to the 
effect that for some years there had been a considerable lack of 
“favorable sentiment in the student body toward this school.’’”® 
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In this connection, Col. Montgomery, who had backed the tex- 
tile course from the start and had been instrumental in the bring- 
ing of the Stone Cotton Mill to Starkville, attempted to shame 
the hesitant young men by having his own granddaughter enroll 
in the textile course.’® 

One reason for the decline of the textile school was the 
extreme difficulty of maintaining a staff of trained specialists. 
The loss of Director Whittam in 1902 was in part a testimony 
to the success of the school, for Whittam left to become president 
of the John M. Stone Cotton Mill of Starkville, organized under 
college guidance.*7 Succeeding Whittam was J. T. Broadbent, 
of the New Bedford (Massachusetts) Textile School. Then, in 
1903, W. E. Winchester, of the Philadelphia Textile School, 
took charge, remaining only until the fall of 1905.78 So far, the 
directors had been “Englishmen and New Englanders.” Now the 
board turned to an Alabamian, W. R. Meadows, who had 
studied at the Lowell Textile Schools, where he had won a 
gold medal offered by the cotton manufacturers of New Eng- 
land “as the most efficient man in school.’”’? In 1916, Meadows 
followed the call of industry, taking over a mill in Selma, Ala- 
bama. His place was taken by a graduate of Mississippi A. and M. 
and Lowell Institute, J. G. Coman, who remained until the 
fateful wake was ended. The remaining staff in the textile school 
likewise changed often, never exceeding four men at any given 
time and finally dwindling to one in 1911.°° 

The basic cause of the textile school’s agonies was the 
simple fact that neither public opinion nor the public purse 
was ready to carry out such an ambitious program as had been 
originally conceived. It was true that at first hopes were high 
and the response of the public was encouraging. For a brief 
moment, the building of cotton mills boomed. In his 1903 re- 
port Hardy pointed with pride to the Stone Mills, the ‘Textile 
Novelty Company of Starkville, and a new mill at Magnolia; 
and he boasted that since the school was established, “more mills 
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have been built in the State than had been built in the entire 
previous history of the State.”** The college now had high 
hopes of a sufficiently rapid increase in the number of mills to 
absorb its textile graduates, and in 1904, the board authorized 
the director of the textile school to visit the state’s cotton mills 
in the interest of gaining employment for graduates as well as 
aid in building up the textile branch of the college.*? Hardy’s 
report of 1907 mentioned graduates who had gained important 
positions in the Mississippi textile industry, including both the 
superintendent and the assistant at the Tupelo Cotton Mill; 
and it was also pointed out that A. and M. men had obtained 
good positions in Tennessee and Alabama.** 

Trouble was already brewing, however. At Jackson, Gov- 
ernor Vardaman, who shared the common man’s distrust of 
industry and demanded not tax exemptions but tax increases 
for manufacturers, came to power in 1904, with the result that 
industrial enterprises became wary of the state, and cotton mills 
apparently led the hegira. In his report for 1906-1907, Hardy 
alluded subtly to this condition, remarking that “‘since this 
school was established conditions have been very much against 
the extension of cotton mill business.’’* 

The Vardaman attack had come at a time when cotton 
mills generally were enjoying a boom, with low prices for raw 
materials and high prices for finished products. But the year 
1907 was to add a further complication, for it was at that time 
that the famous “‘Roosevelt Panic’’ occurred, and in the depres- 
sion that ensued both the state mills and the state textile school 
entered upon dark days, lightened only by the consolation that 
attendance figures at the textile school at A. and M. still “‘com- 
pared favorably with the attendance at any of the other Southern 
textile schools.”**> How many state mills perished in the crisis 
cannot be determined; but in 1911, Hardy was still singing the 
depression lament, and it is notable that the college had now 
begun to send out its textile specialists, who probably had little 
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else to do by this time, to give “short courses” at the cotton 
mills in the state. “In this way,” Hardy pointed out, “we are 
bringing the Textile School into close touch with the mills and 
are trying to influence the most promising young men con- 
nected with them to come to this school and take a short course 
or the regular course.”®® 

Hardy was merely whistling in the dark. While “the Tex- 
tile School proposition” had been “‘a hard one,’ he still hoped 
the college could “hasten the day when most of the Mississippi 
cotton will be manufactured on Mississippi soil. All that is left 
us to do is to labor and wait.’’** T’wo years later, President 
Hightower, who had come in just as the patient was gasping his 
last, vainly called on the legislature to save the textile school, 
if such were justifiable. In 1914, the school expired and its 
personal effects in the way of machinery were either sent back 
to the original donors or sold. All that was left of the textile 
school was the building, a monument to an era of beautiful day- 
dreaming. 


CHAPTER X 


New Academic Creatures 


WHEN JOHN CRUMPTON HARDy came to the college, he found 
professional specialization scarcely begun. In fact, only since 
1892 had there been a division between agricultural and me- 
chanical training, and the ill-fated excursion into textile en- 
gineering was still in the planning stage. During the Hardy 
administration, the college began to be divided into schools, 
and many new departments were created. When Hardy ar- 
rived, there were only ten departments: chemistry, consist- 
ing of one professor, two assistants, and a fellow; agriculture, 
consisting of one professor; horticulture, consisting of one 
professor and an assistant; mechanic arts and electricity, 
consisting of one professor, an adjunct professor, an assistant 
professor, and an instructor; biology, consisting of one professor, 
two assistants, and a fellow; English, consisting of one professor 
and an assistant professor; mathematics, consisting of one pro- 
fessor, an associate professor, and an instructor in bookkeeping; 
military science and tactics, consisting of the commandant, who 
was an acting professor; history and civics, consisting of one 
professor; and the preparatory department, which contained 
four men. The experiment station, which employed four of 
the college faculty part-time, consisted of five full-time men; a 
director, an assistant director, two chemists, and an assistant 
botanist and meterorologist.* All told, this teaching and experi- 
ment station staff totaled thirty. “The next dozen years were to 
see an unprecedented expansion both in departments and in 
personnel. 
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Hardy’s first major program of expansion was concerned 
with the engineering course. After recommending to the legis- 
lature in 1901 the appropriation of funds for the creation of a 
department of the civil and rural engineering, Hardy had de- 
cided by the end of the 1901-1902 session to reorganize the 
mechanical courses entirely and to form a school of engineering. 
On June 3, 1902, the board created this school, with C. E. Ard 
as director. At the same time, there was set up a department of 
geology and mining engineering, which was later to be headed 
by W. N. Logan.? In the following year, rural engineering 
joined the school of agriculture, while the civil engineering 
department took over drawing.’ Mathematics also was assigned 
to the newly formed engineering school. As we shall see, the 
organization by schools, which was pioneered by Hardy in 1902, 
was completed a year later by the establishment of a school of 
agriculture. Also in 1902, the textile department had become 
a school, thereby effecting an administrative organization es- 
sentially the same as that existing today. 

‘The engineering curriculum provided for a uniform course 
during the freshman and sophomore years, with specialization 
in the upper level in one of three groups: mechanical and 
electrical engineering, civil engineering, or geology and mining - 
engineering.* On the lower level, every student in the college 
had an opportunity to take pre-engineering courses.° 

The mechanical department, which was the nucleus around 
which the engineering school grew, continued to have an im- 
portant role in the operation of the physical plant of the college. 
In his report of 1903, Professor Barnes strongly urged the 
building of a central power plant for the school, together with 
an ice plant. When his requests were eventually granted, the 
mechanical department undertook the operation of these utili- 
ties.© The college waterworks and sewerage system also fell 
under the supervision of the department.” To give adequate 
shop training, the woodshop, machine shop, and forge and 
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foundry were in constant need of additional supplies and equip- 
ment, to obtain which Professor Barnes fought an endless battle.® 
The lack of instructors plagued Barnes no less than his lack of 
equipment, and when Professor Ard transferred from electrical 
to mechanical engineering as head of the department in 1909, 
the demand became even more insistent, as a result of which 
two associate professorships in mechanical engineering were cre- 
ated.® Meanwhile, a short course was set-up in the depart- 
ment, apparently being offered for the first time in 1906-1907, 
when there were eleven registrants. ‘he purpose of the short 
course was to train machinists and power plant operators rather 
than technical engineers.’® Like most of the other short courses, 
this one seems never to have accomplished more than the over- 
loading of the staff for the sake of a mere handful of students. 
When Ard assumed the headship in 1909, he pronounced the 
course a failure and served notice that he was not encouraging 
enrollment in it. He proposed in its place a special lecture and 
laboratory course to be offered in the sophomore year to stu- 
dents who did not plan to continue in school beyond that year.** 
Also, in a further effort to improve professional training, the 
department arranged for increased specialization in the senior 
year.” 

Electrical engineering, which had entered the curriculum 
just before the turn of the century, becoming a full-fledged 
department in 1902, performed many service functions not only 
in the supervision of the electrical plant but also in the field 
of instruction, where it served both the mechanical and textile 
majors. In fact, its supervision over physics instruction furthered 
this development. However the physics work subsequently 
became more or less autonomous within the department. After 
1902, Ard offered courses leading to an electrical degree.1* Con- 
stantly hampered by the lack of equipment and instructors, the 
department suffered embarrassment not only because of its 
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deficiencies in the physics field, but also because it was unable 
to give adequate training in electricity. In 1905, Professor Ard 
was anxious to add “telegraph, telephone, electric railway, and 
high voltage work.’’ Getting down to practical matters, he 
pointed out in vain the need for a college telephone system, 
which would provide both a working laboratory for students 
and a much-needed expansion of campus telephone facilities, 
which were both insufficient and expensive as then operated. 
Another dream of Ard was the building of an electric railway 
between Starkville and the campus “with the primary object of 
securing for the department a practical operating equipment 
in railway apparatus.”?° When Clarence E. Reid assumed charge 
of the electrical engineering department in 1909, it had grown 
to such an extent that in two years Reid was peremptorily asking 
Hardy for more equipment and additional staff.1* Reid also 
recommended the separation of physics from electrical engineer- 
ing, with the result that in June, 1911, a physics department was 
set up under L. L. Patterson.” 

The electrical engineering department did not confine its 
activities to the campus alone. By its very nature it was forced 
to establish contacts with agencies throughout Mississippi using 
electrical energy, for they could use the electrical engineers 
trained by the college. It was essential, furthermore, that the 
department offer its technical advice and services wherever they 
were needed in the state. In 1911, Reid listed several such 
occasions. He had gone to Meridian in person to settle “a very 
important municipal question.’ He had given expert advice at 
Columbus in a controversy over the “accuracy of two electric 
meters in a business house.” In fact, considerable work involv- 
ing meters and other electrical instruments seems to have been 
channeled to the department from all over the state, particularly 
after some publicity to the matter was given at a meeting of the 
Mississippi Electrical Association in 1910. Reid did so much 
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to bring his department in touch with the people that in 1911, 
he was made editor of the Question Box of the electrical associ- 
ation.*® 

‘The teaching of civil engineering dated from the first year 
of the college, when it became one of the adjuncts of the mathe- 
matics department. As we have seen, the subject was dealt with 
solely as a handmaiden of agriculture. It concerned itself with 
laying off fields and building roads, and the only piece of in- 
formation that one of the early students, Dr. W. A. Evans, re- 
called from his sojourn in the civil engineering classes, was the 
solemn advice that one should never allow two railroads to cross 
one’s field. Fortunately, in the early nineties, Professor Walker 
improved the instruction in civil engineering considerably.’® 

As has been seen, when a civil engineering department was 
finally created in 1902, rural engineering spent a brief year as 
its bedfellow, only to be transferred to the school of agriculture, 
while drawing became an orphan under the tutelage of civil 
engineering. By this time, the department was offering instruc- 
tion in land and surveying, roof and bridge design, railway 
surveying and construction, masonry construction and foun- 
dations, theoretical hydraulics, and water supply engineering. 
Actually, the department seems to have been primarily con- 
cerned with railway building, in which instruction was ex- 
panded very early; and in 1907, the head of the department 
reported that in order to give practical experience to students 
“the preliminary survey of a practice line somewhat more than 
a mile long” had been undertaken. Also, in the way of practical 
work, the department supervised the construction of the campus 
sewerage lines; and in 1907, it was using its juniors to prepare 
a chart of the campus.”° 

Admitting in 1907, that the subjects taught were ‘‘a very 
limited array to be dignified by the title of ‘Course in Civil 
Engineering’,” Professor Charles Hancock insisted that gradual 
improvement was being made. Only recently, for example, 
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mechanics had been added to the civil engineering course.”* 
Hancock was also enthusiastic over the success of his recent 
graduates. One was levee inspector for the state; another was 
an instructor at Clemson; another was working for a consulting 
and contracting engineer at Magnolia; and still another was 
doing graduate work at Cornell.?? When the turn of the century 
saw a spurt of interest in highway construction, the department 
was quick to stress training in that field.2? In 1910, Professor 
Robert W. Gay became head of the department, and under his 
administration, work in sanitary and drainage engineering was 
expanded.** Meanwhile, as early as 1904, provision had been 
made, with the approval of the board, for civil engineering 
students to spend at least six weeks in actual field work under 
the supervision of the’ department head.?° In 1911, Professor 
Gay was preparing to offer a four-week summer practice course 
in surveying to be given at the end of the junior year.”® At this 
time, the department was, like the other engineering depart- 
ments, greatly hampered by the lack of equipment and instruc- 
tional staff, the entire work in both civil engineering and draw- 
ing being done by the department head, an associate professor, 
and an instructor. 

For a year before the school of engineering came into ex- 
istence in 1902, President Hardy had been advocating the intro- 
duction of a mining engineering course. In his report of 1901, 
he had asked that geology, which at that time was an adjunct 
of (of all things) the department of biology, be supplemented 
by instruction in mineralogy and that a department of geology 
and mining be set up.?’ A bill was at that time before Congress 
allowing federal’ aid for the establishment of mining depart- 
ments in agricultural colleges. Hardy called on his faculty to 
write their Congressmen and in the spring of 1902, he set out 
for Washington in the interest of the proposal. In June, the 
board petitioned Congress for action, and without further delay 
forthwith created a new department of geology and mining en- 
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gineering.?®? W.N. Logan, who became head of the new depart- 
ment, had come from St. Lawrence University, New York, and 
had had considerable experience working on geological surveys 
in Kansas, Michigan, and New York. One of his first projects 
was a county geological and industrial survey of the state, under- 
taken in codperation with the departments of chemistry, agri- 
culture, biology, and horticulture and the engineering school 
and agricultural experiment station.” In connection with this 
plan, Hardy hoped that Logan would be made state geologist 
and the legislature would give financial assistance to the survey. 

Hardy’s dreams were in vain. Nevertheless, in 1904, a 
survey of Oktibbeha County was published, and although the 
county survey scheme was soon dropped, Logan reported in 
1905, that he had issued two bulletins on the underground 
waters of the state and had sent to the printers a volume on the 
clays of Mississippi. Other publications were soon to appear: 
in 1906, a volume on the artesian areas of the state; in 1907- 
1908, bulletins on the brick clays in north and south Mis- 
sissippi, respectively; in 1909, a volume on pottery clays; and in 
1912, a bulletin on Mississippi resources in structural ma- 
terials.2° Meanwhile, considerable field work was being under- 
taken by the department, typical of which was a project in 
1906-1907 which brought in samples of rocks and clays from 
every county.** 

Logan was also active in building up his own curriculum, 
which he had found as a one-term geology course on the upper 
level. In 1905, he was offering courses in agricultural geology, 
soil physics, physiography, historical geology, economic geology, 
and general geology. At this time, he was strongly advocating 
a course in ceramics, designed to enable Mississippians to take 
advantage of their superb clay resources.** ‘Two years later, 
he was asking for money to give work in meteorology, primarily 
for its value to farmers.** The department taught elementary 
courses to practically the whole college, and while there is no 
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way to determine how many majors there were in geology and 
mining, Logan reported in 1911, that of his graduates to date, 
ten were working for the U. S. Geological Survey in Mississippi, 
and two were employed by the U. S. Soil Survey, while many 
juniors were working each summer with the U. S. Geological 
Survey.** 

How Logan did all the work that devolved upon him is a 
mystery. In 1909, he was teaching forty-two and two-thirds 
hours a week, besides doing his field work and handling the 
voluminous correspondence that came to him from citizens.*° 
Not until 1911, did he obtain a full-time assistant, however.*® 
During all these years, Logan had attempted, scant as were his 
funds, to add to the geological museum that Phares had begun 
years before.*” In short, Logan, whose work seems to have 
duly impressed Hardy, literally left no stones unturned in his 
geology program. We even find him in 1910, telling the people 
of the state that it was his opinion that there was oil in Mis- 
sissipp1.*° 

The engineering school continued under B. M. Walker’s 
directorship during the entire Hardy administration. Walker 
also continued to serve as head of the mathematics department. 
In 1905, he conceived the idea of adding a department of 
architecture, which besides supervising campus construction 
would be available to make plans and specifications for various 
public buildings over the state, particularly schools, and court- 
houses. ‘These services would save the state much money in the 
form of architect’s fees alone. Certainly, a school of architecture 
would have benefited the college in the Hardy building boom. 
Although Hardy energetically espoused Walker’s scheme, such 
a school was not established.®® In 1907, another and a more or 
less half-hearted attempt at engineering expansion was made by 
Hardy, when a department of steam engineering was proposed 
but not created.*° 

Considering the strong agricultural bias of the state and 
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the attack on industry being made in political quarters during 
the first decade of the twentieth century, it is small wonder that 
the school of engineering survived. Yet in spite of obstruction, 
in spite of the lack of equipment and instructional force, it had 
managed to secure by the end of the Hardy era the satisfaction of 
having been placed on the list of “Approved Technical Schools” 
by the “Engineering Division of the War Department.’™ 


Mississippi State College owes the creation of its first courses 
in education to President Hardy, who was always actively in- 
terested in the training of teachers. He realized the inadequacies 
of the common schools of his day and felt that the only hope 
was for the college to take the leadership in bettering their in- 
structional work. ‘The impetus for the creation of an education 
curriculum at the college came from the Mississippi ‘Teachers 
Association, which complained that although many graduates 
of A. and M. were going into the teaching profession, no train- 
ing was being offered to ready these men for their pedagogical 
duties. In May, 1903, resolutions were passed requesting the 
establishment of teacher-training courses at the college. Mean- 
while, as manual training and agriculture entered the public 
school curricula, instruction in industrial pedagogy on the col- 
lege level soon became indispensable. ‘“With this department,” 
said Hardy, ‘‘and the teachers thus trained, the State Superin- 
tendent of Education will have an efficient force with which to 
put into operation his idea of consolidated country schools, 
with the elements of agriculture, and of agricultural rural high 
schools, with agricultural and manual training. This will give us 
an articulated system, consisting of the consolidated country 
schools, the rural agricultural high schools, and the agricultural 
college.’’** In the fall of 1903, the board of trustees yielded to 
the demands of Hardy and the teachers association, and in the 
spring of 1904, the department of industrial pedagogy was for- 
mally set up and a tentative course of study adopted.*® 
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D. C. Hull, the first head of the pedagogy department, 
began teaching in the fall of 1904, with an enrollment of seven 
juniors, twenty-four sophomores, and nineteen freshmen.** The 
old dairy building was set aside for use by Hull, and he had 
hopes of equipping it “as a model for school buildings in gen- 
eral.” Almost immediately, Hull found that the woodshop fa- 
cilities of the engineering school were too crowded for use in 
the manual training work needed by prospective teachers. More- 
over, he felt that since the ultimate objectives of the two de- 
partments were so much at variance, the only solution was the 
building of a separate manual training room for the industrial 
pedagogy department, with an instructor in charge. Hull also 
wished to introduce “‘basketry, raffia work, weaving, etc.” into 
the program. Likewise, he was planning, in connection with 
the preparatory department, to offer a manual training course, 
in which the pedagogical education students might do practice- 
teaching.*® ‘wo years later, Hull retreated from his demands 
for a separate shop, only to have to renew them in the next bi- 
ennium, when he and Hardy had elaborate schemes afoot for 
the creation of a school of industrial education, involving indus- 
trial pedagogy, the summer school, and the preparatory depart- 
ment. 

It was only to be expected that the introduction of edu- 
cation courses into the curriculum would necessitate a summer 
term. Before the advent of industrial pedagogy, summer activi- 
ties had been mostly of an extension nature, with farmers’ 
institutes off the campus and occasional short courses of various 
sorts on the campus. Regular students had often participated 
in these. At the same time, there had always been a sizeable 
number of students who remained over the summer to work 
in the gardens, fields, and shops, as labor was needed. As early 
as 1885, the board had set a wage of twenty dollars a month for 
students working on the campus during the summer.*® In 1886, 
the faculty considered and voted against a proposal of Major 
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A. M. Paxton, a member of the board, to establish a regular 
summer school. Their argument was that they were too tired 
from the regular session and too much involved in other summer 
work to add further complications. Also, that was a lean year 
financially for the college.** 

Ten years later, the summer school matter was reopened, 
at which time the state department of education was agitating 
the holding of a summer normal. This time the faculty reacted 
favorably, and the board appropriated $200, provided that this 
sum did not exceed the amount contributed by individuals.** 
The so-called normals were, however, a peripatetic affair, meet- 
ing at first one place, then another; so this summer session of 
1896 might be said to have been in the college but not of it. 
It was, apparently, handled in entirety by the state superintend- 
ent of education. No further activities of this particular sort 
appear to have occurred on the campus until after Hardy's 
arrival. 

Hardy, who was in close rapport with the state department 
of education, took up the matter of a summer session with the 
board in June, 1901, and obtained a favorable response. Never- 
theless, the proposed summer work did not materialize, and 
although we find the faculty working on arrangements in the 
1902 session, the project remained in the planning stage for 
some months to come.*® Finally, on May 30, 1904, the board 
authorized the holding of a summer session during the summer 
of 1905, and on June 20 of the latter year, the first regular 
summer school opened. It continued for four weeks, and there 
were more than 250 registrants. Nearly every member of the 
faculty contributed his services free of charge as “purely a labor 
of love.’’®° | 

Apparently, it was the role of the college to contribute 
everything but money to the summer enterprise, and it remained 
for the state superintendent of education to foot the bill. In 
1905, Hardy recommended that the state superintendent “be 
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requested by the Board to include in his estimate for Normal 
work $1,000 to be expended upon the Summer School” during 
each of the ensuing summers.** In 1906, another normal was 
held, with 430 students in attendance, and in the following 
summer 341 enrolled. In conjunction with these sessions a two- 
week “conductor's training’ course was offered each year.” 

By 1907, Hull was asking that the summer session, which 
was still being described by Hardy as “‘a labor of love,’ be ex- 
tended to eleven or twelve weeks and placed on an equal foot- 
ing with the winter session. ‘This was but a subtle hint that the 
college might do much of the work in the summer months that 
was being talked about in a proposed scheme to establish a 
state teacher-training school. “It is obvious,” wrote Hull, “that 
in proportion to the money expended the State would get larger 
returns from a large summer session here than from the separate 
training school.” Actually, the college had everything necessary 
for this work, and the only additional cost would be a small 
consideration that would enable the faculty to cease love’s 
labors.°* 

Finally, in 1909, when Hardy recommended the creation 
of a school of industrial pedagogy, he was ready to make the 
summer school an integral part of the college, shortening the 
winter course from nine calendar months to nine scholastic 
months in order to allow more time for summer work, and 
working out a salary scale that would give a fair compensation 
to all college staff who worked in the summer, whether in the 
summer school or in experiment station and farmers’ insti- 
tutes.°* Appropriations from the legislature were still not forth- 
coming, the school still having to depend upon donations from 
the state superintendent. However, in 1909, the board of 
trustees authorized the expenditure of $500 of the Nelson 
amendment fund.” By this time, Hardy had become convinced 
that there should be only six weeks allotted to the pedagogical 
work offered in summer, while the remainder of the time should 
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be spent upon “corn club boys and girls, farmers and house- 


wives and the country preachers and others who are engaged 
in preparing themselves to help in the country uplift.’’°* While 
a summer session was at last established, there was a temporary 
discontinuance of the program in 1912, after Hardy’s resig- 
nation.*” 

In 1909, Hardy and Hull proposed and the board gave its 
approval to a scheme for combining all the pedagogical activities 
of the college into a school of industrial pedagogy.®® ‘The in- 
clusion of the preparatory department in the unified scheme 
of things came as a climax to a long controversy as to whether 
it belonged at the college or should be abolished. 

From the start, the preparatory work had been offered 
more or less in order to remedy the educational inadequacies 
of new students. In 1881, a writer of letters to the editor had 
remarked in the Jackson Clarion that it seemed to be “a great 
mistake to have one great school filled to bursting with boys 
who are in search of a ‘common school education,’ where they 
may do a little work in the shop or field to help pay expenses, 
and call this an Agricultural and Mechanical College.” A 
year later, a witness before a legislative committee testified that 
“it would be better to perfect the common school system, that 
students might be prepared to enter college.”®° Nevertheless, 
in 1885, one year after the university had dropped its prepara- 
tory course, General Lee insisted that so long as the common 
schools were as deficient as they were, particularly in the black 
counties, many a deserving youth would be excluded from the 
blessings of college education. He did, however, recommend 
that the preparatory work be reduced to one year. Such had 
been his position from the beginning.** Accordingly, in June, 
1886, the course was limited to one year by order of the board.® 
Notwithstanding all this, it appears that some division between 
the sheep and goats still had to be made, for in 1888, the board 
allowed the president to admit sub-preparatory students in 
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special cases where the interests of the college demanded it; 
and in 1899, the faculty instructed Professor Herbert, the 
principal of the department, to separate his men into “two 
grades” determined on the basis of ability to become prepared 
for the freshman class in one year or more.** Meanwhile, ef- 
forts had been made to give the department an agricultural and 
mechanical shot in the arm by introducing elementary courses 
in agriculture and shop work, a trend which Hardy encouraged 
upon his arrival.** In 1901, the faculty adopted resolutions to 
the effect that agriculture, horticulture, business forms, and 
bookkeeping be put on the same basis as other studies in the 
preparatory department. 

Hardy lost no time in attempting to weed out the prepara- 
tory students who had come along for the ride, particularly 
when it could be proved that there were suitable schools in 
their own neighborhoods. Seeing the need for training for 
older men, Hardy felt that the department was “‘being over-run 
with boys too young to be here, who are already in reach of a 
high school.” Less than half of the “preps’’ ever returned as 
freshmen, anyway, as Hardy pointed out.** Accordingly, Hardy 
recommended that no preparatory students be admitted unless 
they presented a certificate from the county superintendent to 
the effect that they were not within reach of a school. In 1902, 
the board adopted Hardy’s proposed restrictions, with a result- 
ing decrease of five per cent in the preparatory enrollment.*’ 

Summer normals, not preparatory schools, were, of course, 
_ Hardy’s prescription for curing the ills of common school in- 
struction. In 1903, he announced that he would even be willing 
to contribute one month of his services each summer to the 
state superintendent “until there is not a child in the State out 
of reach of a good school.”® 

Soon the preparatory department was receiving a full blast 
of criticism, for Frank Burkitt and James K. Vardaman began 
to denounce the state colleges for catering to sons of the well- 
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to-do, while the common schools went penniless. Hardy was not 
asleep, though, for he had already conceived the idea that the 
preparatory department should be a haven for poor boys seek- 
ing elementary trade and agricultural training without any 
intention whatsoever of preparing for entrance into college. 
Hardy’s enrollment figures appear to give conclusive proof of 
this change of heart. Of 262 preparatory students in 1905-1906, 
less than 60 returned to college; of 246 in 1906-1907, less 
than 50 became freshmen.*® In November, 1907, a faculty 
committee canvassed the situation and came forward with a 
vigorous recommendation in favor of retaining the preparatory 
work, particularly because of its industrial aspects, which catered 
to the needs of the poor boy and served to make of the depart- 
ment a “people’s college.” 

Although a bill was introduced into the legislature in 
1908, and again in 1912, to abolish the preparatory work at the 
college, the department survived the attack for some years.” 
By 1909, Hardy was ready with his scheme to establish a school 
of industrial pedagogy, which would absorb the preparatory 
department and make of it a sort of practice school on the one 
hand and a trade school on the other.*” When the new arrange- 
ment went into effect, the preparatory department became sim- 
ply the “Sub-Freshman Department.’ 


Hardy’s greatest pride was his “Practical Working Boys’ 
Course,” which he instituted soon after his arrival at the college. 
In his first report to the trustees, he asked for funds to erect 
quarters to house boys who “come here without means as pro- 
spective students of the college,” his belief being that such stu- 
dents could work on the farm and do their “studying at odd 
times.”"* In 1902, the board set aside for the working boys a 
house, or, as Hardy called it, an outhouse, located over a half 
mile from the college.** During the first year, sixteen boys en- 
rolled, six of whom returned the following year; whereupon 
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Hardy pronounced the scheme a success and asked for funds to 
build ‘“‘a model country home and to gather around it barns, 
orchards, gardens, etc., so as to give a perfect model to our boys 
when they build homes of their own in the country.”"® 

Funds were not forthcoming for the model home, but 
Hardy went doggedly on. In 1905, he boasted that these self- 
help men had enabled the college to abandon Negro labor in 
three departments and he had hopes of abolishing it altogether 
in “a few more years.” Hardy was also proud of the fact that 
the working boys had made a name for themselves. ‘I'wo of the 
four men representing one of the literary societies during the 
1905 commencement had begun their careers at the college 
under the work plan.” Two years later, all four representatives 
from this society at commencement were men who had largely 
earned their own way. Moreover, Hardy pointed out that the | 
working boys bore no social stigma whatever in the eyes of the 
remainder of the student body.7® In 1909, Hardy boasted that 
two of these boys were principals of agricultural high schools 
in the state. ““This is the first course of its kind ever established 
in a land-grant college,’ he pointed out. Moreover, said he, this 
was the “‘first college in the country to make it possible for 
any boy in the land to receive a college education without 
money and without price.”’® The establishment of the course 
was, said Hardy, the work for which he was “more proud than 
of any other act of my administration.” 

After 1909, the working boys’ course was allotted to the 
school of industrial pedagogy and became perhaps the most im- 
portant branch of the preparatory, or sub-freshman, work, which 
for publicity purposes was generally advertised as the “short 
industrial course.’’®° By the tenth year of its operation, 475 stu- 
dents had enjoyed the benefits of the course, and many more 
would have come had there been adequate accommodations for 
them. In 1909, for example, Hardy estimated that more than 
200 applicants had been turned away in the current session.*? 
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In the end, as the course had waxed with Hardy, it waned with 
his departure. In his first report to the trustees, Hightower 
questioned its value, particularly as he felt that only one of 
twenty beginners ever managed to “‘stick to it long enough to 
accomplish any substantial results.’”*? At any rate, the self-help 
idea had become well established at A. and M. College, thanks 
to the energetic promotion of Hardy. 


The school of agriculture, although a year behind the en- 
gineers in formally assuming the title of a school, was the most 
numerous and most influential division of the college in the 
Hardy era. One of the problems that had caused Lee consid- 
erable worry was the relationship between the agricultural de- 
partments of the experiment station and of the college. In 
June, 1901, E. R. Lloyd, who had been assistant director and 
agriculturist of the experiment station, assumed charge of the 
entire instructional work in agriculture on the campus, relieving 
Professor Welborn, who became superintendent of the revived 
farmers’ institute program.** ‘Two years later, when the school 
of agriculture was created, Hutchinson rather than Lloyd be- 
came director of the school, the latter remaining in charge of 
the agriculture department. ‘The agricultural work of the two 
branches remained united until 1908, when it was again divided 
by the board.** ‘The school of agriculture, to begin with, com- 
prised the agricultural department and the old departments of 
horticulture, chemistry, and biology, as well as the experiment 
station.’’> Hardy supplemented these departments with a num- 
ber of new ones. 

The first new agricultural department to come to life 
under Hardy was that of dairy husbandry. In June, 1899, the 
local dairy association had gone before the board demanding 
improvement in the college facilities for “‘teaching and prac- 
tically illustrating Dairying.”** On June 27, the board sent 
a committee consisting of the president, J. S. Moore of the 
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experiment station staff, and one other to be selected by the 
president, to visit Northwestern dairies and report that fall.*” 
In the autumn all dairy activities of the college were combined, 
and work was begun on a new dairy building.** Finally, in June, 
1900, the dairy husbandry department was reconstituted with 
J. S. Moore as acting professor.*® By the end of the month the 
Mississippi Dairymen’s Association was formed at the college.*° 
All freshmen, together with the agricultural juniors and seniors, 
now took dairying courses; and by the fall of 1901, Moore was 
asking for money to expand his facilities.°* By 1905, “one of the 
best barns in the South” had been erected, and a new brick 
dairy building was being constructed.*” 

The 1903-1904 catalogue outlined a full four-year dairying 
course, whose objective was ‘“‘not only to give a liberal education, 
but to make it possible for the student to get such instruction in 
the science and art of dairying as will enable him to successfully 
practice this industry.”** In 1904, Moore spent a month spread- 
ing the gospel in farmers’ institutes; then during the next ses- 
sion he hied himself to Wisconsin on leave to improve his own 
knowledge.** During the session of 1904-1905, a short four-week 
course in dairying was offered for “‘dairy farmers and the boys 
from the farm,” and although attendance was poor at first, the 
work was shifted from winter to summer with encouraging re- 
sults.°° Meanwhile, Professor Moore undertook a number of 
experiments in feeding and breeding; and in 1906, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture sent a full-time man to the college 
to work on dairy codperatives, an activity which bore fruit 
locally in the formation of the A. and M. Cooperative Creamery 
inl 912.°° 

Two new departments appeared in 1905. In June, the 
agronomy department was set up, with W. R. Perkins as its head, 
while in November, the animal husbandry department was cre- 
ated, with Archibald Smith as its head.°’ ‘The animal husbandry 
department made rapid progress, concerning itself not only with 
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beef and milk cattle but also with such matters as experiments 
in the raising of mules.®* One of the first projects of the depart- 
ment was the holding of an annual “round-up institute” every 
September for breeders, who might bring stock and participate 
in a sale under college auspices.°® When in 1908 and 1909, ef- 
forts were being made to eradicate the tick menace in Missis- 
sippi, Smith was very active, becoming ex-officio secretary of the 
state livestock board. Incidentally, the “tick bill” was largely 
the work of W. C. Welborn, although the latter had severed 
connections with the college after a dispute with Hardy in 
1907.*°° Smith, too, went the way of Welborn in 1910, but he 
continued his livestock work; and in 1911, we find him pro- 
moting a gigantic “‘stock train” in South Mississippi, whereby 
the Southern and the Gulf and Ship Island railroads sought to 
spread livestock information among farmers.*®? 

In 1907-1908, the college for the first time offered work in 
poultry husbandry, with J. P. Kerr as poultryman in charge of 
the “Division of Poultry Husbandry.” Courses were not actually 
listed in the catalogue for several years.1°? Meanwhile, the 
college had begun at the commencement of 1908 an annual sale 
of all kinds of cattle, chickens, and other farm products for the 
benefit of the citizenry.?® 

In 1907, the Mississippi division of the Southern Cotton 
Association and the state Farmers’ Union, both of which were 
advocates of codperative warehouses for farmers, sought to es- 
tablish in the school of agriculture a “department of Cotton 
Grading and Classification.”*°* Hardy approved this program 
and requested aid for it from the legislature, which in 1908 
made an initial appropriation for the department.’ Although 
some work was given in that field in 1907-8, the department 
did not really make headway until the following session. Pro- 
fessor Meadows, director of the moribund textile school, took 
over the work of the department, which offered courses not 
only in the regular session but also during summer school.'° 
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In 1908, the board, acting on Hardy’s recommendation, 
split the biology department.’®? One of the results was a de- 
partment of botany and forestry, headed by Professor George L. 
Clothier, who had been serving since 1905 in the horticulture 
department as forester and plant breeder and had headed that 
department for one year while McKay was absent from the 
campus. Clothier came from the Forestry Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and with his arrival, work in silvi- 
culture had been added, 175 students enrolling in 1905-1906, 
and 221 in 1906-1907.1°° The new department also offered 
courses in farm forestry and forest policy.*°® 

The other result of the splitting of the old biology depart- 
ment was the creation of a department of zodlogy, which also 
contained an important bedfellow, entomology. The experi- 
ment station entomologist, R. W. Harned, became the head 
of the new department. When the legislature of 1908 passed a 
nursery and orchard inspection law, Harned became responsible 
for state inspection of nurseries. In 1910-1911, the entomo- 
logical branch of the department did considerable research in 
the control of mosquitoes and boll weevil.*™ 

Hardy made vigorous efforts to expand the department 
of veterinary science, which after the turn of the century was 
called upon to cope with outbreaks of charbon, ‘Texas fever, 
tuberculosis, black leg, “and many other contagious diseases 
that often prevail in the state.” In 1901, Hardy asked the legis- 
lature to pass measures to control contagious diseases of farm 
animals in the state and place Dr. Robert in charge of pre- 
ventive work as state veterinarian. ‘he request was not granted 
until some years later, after Robert’s resignation."’? Meanwhile, 
the department faithfully served the state by providing vacci- 
Nation against Texas fever and manufacturing hog cholera 
serum.'1® One of the major needs was a livestock infirmary, 
which was in partial operation by 1909.*** 

In the Hardy era, the chemistry department was still more 
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closely allied with the agricultural work than with any other. 
In fact, Director Hutchinson of the experiment station was a 
former head of this department, and when the school of agri- 
culture was organized in 1903, chemistry was assigned to that 
branch of the college. In 1899, William Flowers Hand assumed 
the headship of the chemistry department. Two years later, he 
obtained a leave of absence to complete his doctorate at Co- 
lumbia, and as a testimony to the confidence the administration 
had in his ability, he was allowed the difference between what 
his substitute was paid and his own regular salary.*° 

After his return, Dr. Hand’s salary was substantially in- 
creased in order to discourage his accepting a position else- 
where."?® By this time, the chemistry department, which had 
come to be the outstanding division on the campus in graduate 
work, was offering attractive fellowships for the training of 
specialists.*** 

As state chemist, Dr. Hand was in charge of the fertilizer 
inspection program, which had become extremely lucrative. 
The enormous work of the department necessitated almost con- 
stant enlargement of buildings and facilities, and in the closing 
years of the Hardy administration the present chemistry build- 
ing was completed to provide adequate laboratories.’’* Mean- 
while, the inspection work of the state chemist was being 
increased to include cotton seed meal, together with other 
commercial concentrated feeding stuffs. In 1909, Hand was 
agitating for state pure food and drug legislation, which ma- 
terialized two years later, the state chemist being placed in charge 
of the inspection work involved.**® 

The horticulture department, which had been built up by 
the tireless efforts of A. B. McKay, was one of the most outstand- 
ing on the campus. Hardy loudly commended McKay’s work 
and supported his pleas for an horticultural museum on the 
campus and state legislation to establish nursery inspection.’° 
A steady demand for McKay’s graduates came from all quarters, 
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particularly from those seeking “young men qualified to take 
charge of nurseries, floral establishments, truck farms, city parks, 
public squares, etc.”1?1 McKay devoted much of his time to 
summer courses, farmers’ institute work, and experimental re- 
search, and in the last years of the Hardy administration he 
obtained funds for a much-needed landscaping of the campus.'*” 

Agricultural engineering began in the engineering school 
as rural engineering in 1901, only to be shifted two years later 
to the newly formed school of agriculture. Professor J. W. Fox 
was shifted from civil engineering to head the new department, 
also assuming the responsibilities of superintendent of the 
farm.’** In 1906, Fox left and the department remained head- 
less, its duties being temporarily assumed by members of the 
agriculture and engineering staffs.1** After considerable vicissi- 
tudes, a head was obtained in Daniel Scoates, who took over in 
September, 1910, and changed the departmental name to agri- 
cultural engineering.*”® 

The agricultural department was a hub around which the 
entire school of agriculture revolved. All the departments were 
in a way the domain of the department of agriculture, and it 
more or less served as a clearing house for them. Often its head 
spent more time at farmers’ institutes and in conducting other 
extension work than he did in the classroom.’*® In fact, after 
1907, formal courses in that department were no longer listed 
in the catalogue, the various specialized departments in the 
school of agriculture having taken over the instructional 
work.*?? 


The agricultural extension work of the college had begun 
under Lee in the eighties in the form of farmers’ institutes, and 
although the program had waned in the nineties, it experienced 
a vigorous revival at the turn of the century. As we have seen, 
Professor Welborn resigned his duties as professor of agricul- 
ture in 1901, in order to devote his attention to the institute 
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program for at least half of each year, holding not less than one 
meeting annually in each county.’ ‘The federal government 
did its stint by providing a farmers’ institute specialist to keep 
in touch with state activities.1*® Unfortunately, state funds were 
inadequate to maintain Welborn in the field, and in 1902, the 
special directorship was dropped.'*° The work went on, how- 
ever, gathering momentum as time passed. In 1903, Hardy re- 
ported that 180 institutes had been held in the previous bi- 
ennium, while in 1904, the number approached 200.**? In fact, 
the president himself had taken to the road, traveling during 
1902-1903 “in hack through the country more than 1,000 miles 
and more than 6,000 miles on the train, delivering fifty addresses 
and reaching more than 15,000 people.’**? The program also 
took to print, a farmers’ institute bulletin being issued an- 
nually.*** 

As early as 1902, the college held a “round-up” institute, 
at which “some of the most distinguished agriculturists of the 
entire country” participated.*** Hardy envisioned a state or- 
ganization of farm extension, involving county farmers’ clubs, 
who should arrange for farmers’ institutes in the county and 
send delegates to the “round-up” at Starkville.*** In 1905, Hardy 
recommended the organization of farm boys into “experimental 
leagues,” the ancestor of the corn clubs, which began two years 
later.*#° 

At a meeting of the national association of colleges and 
_experiment stations in the spring of 1907, Hardy expressed the 
hope that “some day” extension work would be “placed upon 
an equal footing with the experiment stations of the country 
and endowed by the National Government.”'** Hardy further 
indicated his faith in extension work by creating a department 
of agricultural extension, headed by the professor of agriculture, 
E. R. Lloyd, whom Hardy described as “one of the best . 
institute men on the American Continent.”!°* In the same year, 
a program of short courses, designed to suit almost every variety 
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of agricultural interest, was initiated. Held at first during 
the winter, the courses were eventually placed in the summer 
program.**? 

Soon the annual farmers’ institutes at the college became 
known also as industrial conventions.**® At the conclusion of 
the 1909 meeting, a “Hay Growers Association” was organized 
under college auspices.*** In the absence of county agents, the 
college used the county superintendents of education to help 
promote extension work and advertise the institutes. In 1911, 
the Okolona Messenger reported that the county superintend- 
ents had publicized the program in “glowing terms which would 
do credit to the advance agent of a three ring circus, advising 
and urging the boys’ corn club members and the girls’ tomato 
club and domestic science clubs to attend, and see the model 
dairy, the model chicken farm, and all the other attractions of 
Mississippi.”**? 

While Hardy did not see the triumph of the extension pro- 
gram while he was president, he did much to make possible its 
ultimate success. Extension became a full-fledged activity in 
1914, under Hightower, when federal largesse came to the 
aid of the hard-pressed legislature. It was then that Hardy’s 
dream of 1903 came true. 


Experiment station work burgeoned under Hardy, par- 
ticularly in the establishment of branch stations. Shortly after 
1900, a Piney Woods branch was established at McNeill, where 
tests were conducted in the fertilization of farm, orchard, and 
garden crops.'** In 1904, stations were authorized in the north- 
east Mississippi brown-loam area and in the Delta.*** ‘The for- 
mer was located at Holly Springs, which won out over Water 
Valley by a vote of six to four.’*® In the Delta, propositions 
were received from Duncan and Stoneville, the latter being 
chosen by the board on December 2, 1904.**° 

Two more sections of the state were soon clamoring for 
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branch stations: the ‘Ttombigbee prairie and the southeastern 
Piney Woods. In 1907, Hardy recommended an establishment 
in the latter area, and in 1909, he also favored a station in the 
prairie.**7 Neither of these, however, materialized in Hardy’s 
time; for although the legislature authorized their establish- 
ment, it failed to appropriate funds.'*® Except for a small ex- 
penditure for publication of bulletins, the legislature did not 
supplement federal funds for the support of the experiment 
station. Nearly every other state had contributed additional 
amounts, but Mississippi steadfastly refused.**® 

Meanwhile, additional federal support had come to the 
experiment station in the form of the Adams Fund, which in 
1908 amounted to $9,000 annually, the proceeds being ear- 
marked exclusively for “scientific and original” investigation.” 
The station was, therefore, continually embarrassed by its finan- 
cial dependence upon the federal government, the contribution 
of the legislature being hardly more than that of accepting the 
federal aid and passing laws multiplying the number of branch 
stations. 

As experiment station work and extension services ex- 
panded, publication of bulletins and other items increased. In 
1905, Hardy argued that the financial outlay involved in col- 
lege publication could well be reduced were the college to 
establish its own press. A printing plant at the college could, he 
insisted, do both the college printing and that of the other state 
institutions, not to mention that of the several departments of 
the state government. ‘The scheme would also provide another 
form of self-help and industrial training for “the boys here at 
the College.”*®* Hardy also conceived of the plan as a valuable 
means for getting the college work “prominently before the 
people, and it would afford a connecting link between the ex- 
periment stations and the masses of the people.”!®? Despite 
considerable opposition from the press, whose job-printing busi- 
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ness would be affected, Hardy continued to make his demands, 
but to no avail. 

All of the agricultural agencies on the campus during the 
Hardy era perpetually clamored for more and better class- 
rooms, laboratories, and equipment. Some of the financial bur- 
den was shouldered, of course, by the federal government, and 
there were numerous instances where the Nelson Fund was used 
for instructional equipment.’*? The original science hall was, 
of course, renamed Montgomery Agricultural Hall; but labora- 
tory space was lacking, and in 1907, Hardy remarked that there 
seemed to be “a demand on the part of every member of the 
Agricultural Faculty for a suitable building in which to do the 
practical and indoor laboratory work of this school.’*°* ‘The 
fact that expensive buildings for the textile and engineering 
_ schools were built by Hardy placed the agriculturists in what 
they regarded as an inferior position. Hardy therefore pled in 
his reports of 1909 and 1911 for funds to erect an agricultural 
building, but his cry fell on deaf ears.*°° 


In the absence of a school into which the liberal arts might 
be grouped, the English department and the department of 
history and civics more or less maintained an autonomous ex- 
istence. However, when a department of foreign languages was 
set up in 1904, it was made subject to industrial pedagogy and 
later became part of the school of industrial pedagogy.*** ‘Chere 
had, however, been some talk of placing the new department 
under English; and in 1909, Professor Magruder vainly recom- 
mended that such a scheme be put into effect, the result to be 
known as the school of languages.**’ As established, the foreign 
language department was “for the benefit of those students who 
desire to fit themselves for scientific work in the different Ex- 
periment Stations in the different Agricultural Colleges and 
in the Department of Agriculture at Washington.” It seems 
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that A. and M. graduates had been embarrassed by their lack 


of German and Spanish, the former in advanced scientific work, 
the latter in filling positions in Latin-America and the Phil- 
ippines. 

James V. Bowen, later to become dean of the school of 
business and industry, was in charge of the new department.**® 
In the catalogue of 1904-1905 Bowen offered two courses in 
Spanish; five courses in German, including “Advanced Agri- 
cultural German;” two courses in French; and three courses in 
Latin, including Caesar and Cicero. Pedagogical majors, inci- 
dentally, were required to take two full years of German or 
French, and three years of Latin. Engineers were required to 
take a year of German, while agriculture students took two years 
each in Spanish and German.” Bowen was perpetually asking 
for more teachers in order to add Latin for engineering and agri- 
culture students and Spanish for everyone.*®® At first, Bowen 
was assisted by Professor Hull, who taught the Latin courses, 
but soon Hull became so involved in his own work that Bowen 
had to take over Latin, discarding Spanish in the process.*** In 
1909, Latin, at Hull’s recommendation, was dropped, much to 
Bowen’s chagrin.*® 

‘The department was now able to change its name to modern 
languages, and although the classics had perished, Bowen, who 
always espoused the liberal arts vigorously, effected a curriculum 
that was outstanding in its humanistic scope. Basic two-year 
courses were offered in French, German, and Spanish, while 
such courses as German literature, German poetry, French lit- 
erature, German institutions, French institutions, language sci- 
ence, philology, and scientific reading completed the array. A 
course was also offered in agricultural German and one in com- 
mercial German, an indication of the fact that this patron of 
the liberal arts was also a practical man whose activities were 
already pointing to the creation of a business course.1®* With 
the creation of the school of general science in 1911, there was 
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strong emphasis upon the role of languages in the science 
courses, particularly since one of the purposes of the general 
science curriculum was training for graduate studies and re- 
search work. 

‘Throughout the Hardy administration, Dr. Magruder saw 
to it that English remained a strong element in all curricula. 
In 1912, every freshman and sophomore was taking English 
five hours a week during the entire year, while all juniors con- 
tinued to do so for two terms, and pedagogy majors did so for 
the full junior year. In the senior year all except agricultural 
students took two hours a week of work in English. History 
and civics were required to the extent of twenty-nine quarter 
hours by industrial pedagogy, twenty-four by the engineering, 
fourteen by the agricultural, and eleven by textile majors. Mod- 
ern languages were required only in the industrial education 
curriculum, where an intensive course was given in the junior 
and senior years involving a total of thirty-six hours of time. 
‘The new science school, whose curriculum was at first developed 
only through the sophomore year, required thirty-three hours 
of the student’s time for English and nine for history in the 
first two years.'* 


Under Hardy the growth of the library kept pace with the 
general expansion of the school. By 1901, the library was adding 
nearly a thousand volumes annually. In 1900, C. R. Stark be- 
came assistant librarian. After spending several summers at the 
University of Chicago taking courses in library work, Stark 
began the arduous task of classifying the collections. The l- 
brary still lacked a “suitable and safe place,” the basement of 
the dormitory having proved far from adequate.*® Accordingly, 
a library room was fitted out in the apse of the new science 
building (Montgomery Hall), which was then under construc- 
tion. 

In 1903, Stark was promoted to librarian. One of his first 
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requests was for money to bind technical periodicals, experiment 
station reports, certain federal government reports, and similar 
material.’** Accordingly, a faculty committee made an exhaus- 
tive study of the subject and recommended the completion of 
broken files, together with the adoption of a policy regarding 
the binding of periodicals. It was also made the duty of the li- 
brarian to obtain all current issues of pertinent government 
documents, reports, and bulletins.*® 

Use of the library increased rapidly. In the session of 1906- 
1907 the circulation of books reached 5,582 volumes, and Stark 
reported that fully sixty per cent more of the student body were 
using the library than had been customary in the past.*®* In the 
next biennium, the collection reached nearly 13,000 volumes 
with a total circulation of 29,249 for the two years.’®’ By this 
time, IT. W. Davis, who had succeeded Stark as librarian, was 
recommending a $2,000 appropriation for the inauguration of 
library extension work, “primarily to send out traveling libraries 
to the people in rural communities.”*"° Although unsuccessful 
at this time in setting up an extension program, Davis did not 
cease his work of spreading the library gospel. He offered a 
course in library use for the department of industrial education, 
and he was instrumental in forming the Mississippi Library As- 
sociation, which did much to encourage small libraries through- 
out the state.*™ 

Meanwhile, departmental libraries were being established. 
In 1901, Professor Magruder asked for funds to equip a small 
English department library.17? In 1905, Dr. Hand was busily 
collecting a valuable chemistry library, which was to include 
foreign learned journals in the field.*** By 1911, this depart- 
mental trend had reached proportions that occasioned some 
alarm to the librarian, who pointed out that the total library 
holdings at that time would have exceeded 20,000 volumes but 
for departmental collections, which reduced the general library 
figure to about 17,000 volumes.*”* 
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Despite its encouraging growth, the library still continued 
a stepchild on the campus, its quarters remaining in the crowded 
precincts of Montgomery Hall. In 1909, the librarian was ask- 
ing for a separate building, but Hardy felt that other demands 
were more pressing.’*® It was to be years before the library 
would maintain itself in any other manner than that to which 
it had grudgingly become accustomed. In fact, a decade later 
it was to be transferred lock, stock, and book to the top floor 
of a new biology building, high above the feline cadavers and 
impaled bugs. 


Toward the end of the Hardy era, new academic schools 
began to materialize. In May, 1911, “by action of the faculty,” 
a course in general science was authorized, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of trustees. ‘The board subsequently ratified 
the faculty proposal, placing the curriculum in a new school. 
The school of general science was a school without depart- 
ments, its staff being composed of “the professors engaged in the 
work of the other schools,” and its purpose being “to purify 
other courses, being offered in the different schools of the col- 
lege, by segregating the students desiring to work along the lines 
of general science.” In short, it offered itself to prospective 
teachers, scientific research men, and professional men; and by 
1913, its services were following the lines of pre-medical, pre- 
dental, pre-pharmaceutical, and pre-veterinary training.**® Ma- 
eruder became acting director at the school’s organization, to be 
succeeded by Dr. Logan in 1912. During its first year, seventeen 
freshmen enrolled, only seven remaining at the end of the ses- 
sion.** However, by its very nature, the general science course 
was available to a very limited number of students. 

No sooner had a science school been created, than J. V. 
Bowen, who had come to the college as a linguist, set about the 
task of talking into existence a school of business. With dogged 
persistence Bowen caused his department of languages to under- 
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go a transmigration of academic soul whereby courses in com- 
merce derived from commercial language courses ultimately 
were to appear. While Hardy caught some of the vision, he 
apparently paid little but lip-service to Bowen’s proposals, and 
it was to be President Hightower who would finally bring into 
existence a school of business. 

As yet, there was no graduate school, but graduate work had 
begun under Lee and had never been abandoned, although it 
was hardly more than a training ground for A. and M. graduates 
who were eventually to be retained on the staff. Shortly before 
1900, the practice of offering fellowships became popular; and 
fellows were generally assigned research or teaching duties, if not 
both. Under Hardy there were fellowships in English, agron- 
omy, entomology, bacteriology, dairying, mechanical engineer- 
ing, civil engineering, horticulture, agriculture, chemistry, phy- 
sics, and electrical engineering.*® 

With a school of industrial education and a school of 
general science already established, and the embryo of a busi- 
ness school already forming, Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College had achieved under Hardy astonishing academic 
breadth. Was it duplicating the work of the university and the 
liberal arts colleges? “The joint Board of ‘Trustees of the Higher 
Educational Institutions of the State of Mississippi, which had 
been set up by the legislature in 1910, had been asked this same 
question, and in its first biennial report the answer came.'” 
The board found that barely more than ten per cent of the 
graduating seniors in American land-grant colleges in 1910 had 
been agriculture majors, while thirty-three per cent of the 
graduating seniors at the Mississippi agricultural college were 
agriculture students, an indication that Mississippi A. and M. 
College had “kept very much more in line” than most of its 
land-grant peers. 

The report of the board did not attempt to justify all of 
the curriculum expansion of the Hardy epoch. In fact, it tact- 
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fully suggested that “the pressure both from without and within 
has been such as to cause the institution to undertake to cover 
too much territory in too short a time,” and that the college 
“should cease to expand so rapidly.” Nevertheless, there was no 
question in the mind of the board that the land-grant college 
was obligated “to furnish the opportunity for a liberal educa- 
tion.” But, in conclusion, the trustees placed squarely upon 
the shoulders of A. and M. College the burden of stressing 
“those studies and pursuits which, in the end, tend to the de- 
velopment of practical and scientific farmers.” 

Perhaps, as the report of the board suggested, the college 
had grown too rapidly under Hardy; but today one is convinced 
of the inevitability of all that had happened. Hardy’s academic 
creatures had evolved as the need arose for an expanded curricu- 
lum, and the process did not stop with Hardy’s departure. 


CHAPTER XI 


Undercurrents 


FOR HARDY his twelve years at the college were far from the 
calmness that is reputed to hover over the academic cloister. 
Like the man who was president of the United States during 
most of this same period, Hardy was youthful and a man of ac- 
tion. Often Hardy’s aggressiveness, bluntness, and disposition to 
have his own way cost him the friendship and support of mem- 
bers of the faculty. On occasions his opponents were not content 
with silent suffering, but set about talking out of meeting, with 
most disastrous results for all concerned. It was indeed easy for 
this young upstart, as some regarded him, to run afoul of the old 
heads, or rather all the heads that were hard enough to question 
his plans and policies. 

Members of the faculty found many causes, real or feigned, 
for resentment. To begin with, the majority of the staff were 
his seniors, and Hardy did not endeavor to look their age 
by the ancient device of cultivating a face full of whiskers. 
Nevertheless, Hardy seems to have been on the best of terms 
with Dr. Magruder, the senior member of the faculty. In fact, 
the first great crisis to imperil Hardy’s administration was in 
part precipitated by Hardy’s action in upholding Dr. Magruder 
in a dispute with the military department. 

The story of the military under Hardy closely parallels 
that of the Lee administration. Although Hardy did not have 
the military upbringing that Lee had, he was fully appreciative 
of the value of this branch of the college work, particularly its 
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disciplinary effect. Hardy became president in the wake of the 
Spanish-American war, and it will be remembered that the 
great unpreparedness exhibited by the military arm of the de- 
fense forces in 1898 had awakened the postwar generation to 
the necessity for more adequate army training. For several 
years the college was engaged in efforts to obtain adequate and 
up-to-date arms, a need that was not fulfilled until 1907, when 
all the old equipment was exchanged.’ Efforts were also made 
by the department of military science and tactics to increase 
the time devoted in the curriculum to military, but a request 
to this effect was voted down by a hostile faculty in 1904.? 

As might be expected, there were clashes of authority be- 
tween Hardy and the commandant, the basic cause being, as 
in Lee’s time, the fact that the commandant was also the dis- 
ciplinary officer. There was some discussion, for example, in 
1904, of the nature of the duties of the professor of military 
science and tactics, particularly as to whether there should be 
additional compensation for any additional work assigned him 
by the college.* One matter involving no little controversy 
was the tendency on the part of certain of the commandants, par- 
ticularly Captain Ira C. Welborn, to flaunt public opinion by 
having more empty liquor bottles in his garbage pail than other 
members of the faculty and by insisting upon the desecration of 
the Sabbath with a dress parade on Sunday afternoons.* 

There was also a perpetual three-cornered argument involv- 
ing the military, the college administration, and the students 
over uniform regulations. Despite military objections, the ad- 
ministration was inclined to a degree of latitude. The students, 
of course, demanded inches and took miles. Hardy allowed a 
number of changes in uniform regulations; and in 1905, the 
faculty accepted the inevitable in its efforts to hold students 
to the “five-mile” rule, by voting that all should be “required 
to be in uniform as constantly as possible.”® ‘The authorities 
resisted, however, the perpetual petitioning of the senior class 
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for a special uniform. The basic cause of conflict, nevertheless, 
was between the military and the college administration over 
disciplinary matters, a situation which led to the most serious 
crisis of the Hardy administration, the famous “Welborn af- 
fair.” 

The Welborn crisis was precipitated by the granting of a 
permit by Dr. Magruder to a student to go to town to get a 
perishable express package, notwithstanding the fact that Cadet 
Capt. E. R. Blanton of the military department had refused per- 
mission. Hardy was absent from the campus at the time, but 
on his return he supported Magruder. The military resisted, 
of course, and in the dispute that ensued, Hardy dismissed 
the cadet captain and removed the commandant, placing I. D. 
Sessums in charge. Finding that Dr. L. W. Crigler, the college 
physician, was also opposing him, Hardy summarily fired the 
doctor.®° Both Welborn and Crigler bitterly criticized the pres- 
ident’s action as high-handed and uncalled-for, and appealed to 
the board of trustees. 

Actually, Hardy appears to have been within his rights, for 
in June, 1907, the board had turned over to the president the 
hiring and firing of the staff, giving him authority “for suffi- 
cient cause, in his discretion to remove, or suspend any member 
of the faculty, subject to the approval of the Trustees.” ‘There 
is no reason to believe that Hardy had obtained this power that 
malicious intentions; for such a development was inevitable 
as the institution grew, and at the same time the president had 
been made final authority, subject to the board’s approval, on 
courses of study, schedules of classes, and rules of discipline.” 
Actually, what seems to have hurt worse than the increase in 
Hardy’s powers was an increase in his salary at a time when sev- 
eral of the staff, notably, the veterinarian, Dr. Robert, had been 
refused higher pay.’ Later, on November 26, the board added 
insult to injury by ordering Robert to cease engaging in private 
practice except by special permission from Hardy. At any rate, 
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Welborn and Crigler felt that the summary manner of their 
dismissal was insulting and they protested vehemently to the 
trustees. 

Meanwhile, the revolt had spread to the students, and the 
senior class withdrew in a body to protest the dismissal of the 
cadet captain.’ Incidentally, Dr. Crigler had cast his lot with 
the seniors, calling upon the class to withdraw and approving 
its subsequent action.’® Hardy hastily called a faculty meeting 
for 5:30 P.M. on January 10, 1908, in his home. By this time 
“the lower classes [were] in revolt against the authorities, and 
were about to leave college, and . . . a state of unrest and in- 
subordination pervaded the entire student body.”*? All at once, 
every grievance that had festered in the undergraduate student 
body relieved itself. “There was, of course, a long-standing 
complaint against the mess hall, which was then being operated 
by a former student, who had allowed the equipment, the serv- 
ice, and the quality of meals to deteriorate. When a group of 
the “hungry boys, ill fed, and ill nourished,” had delivered a 
futile protest to Hardy, more fuel was added to the already 
flaming fires.*? 

Meanwhile, the revolt spread, and on January 10, the exec- 
utive committee of the board assembled in emergency session. 
A hastily prepared statement to the “People of Mississippi” was 
issued: 

The Executive Committee . . . faced the student body at the 
breakfast hour Saturday morning (January 11) when they were in- 
vited to resume their college duties upon condition that college 
discipline and authority was to be respected and obeyed. ‘Those stu- 
dents who agreed to the conditions were invited to the chapel after 
the breakfast hour, and the invitation was made general, and every 
student, regardless of his previous connection with the trouble, was 
invited. Pre-opportunity was fully, freely, and faithfully given every 
student here to meet this requirement, and those who failed to take 
advantage of it were considered to be in rebellion . . . and were 
dismissed for insubordination.'® 
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Although over five hundred students were said to have 
responded to the offer of the executive committee, it remained 
for the entire board, which met on the thirteenth, to investigate 
the incident. On the fourteenth the executive committee of the 
senior class made overtures to the board, professing no inten- 
tion “to criticize the President or in any way reflect upon” his 
administration, and requesting that all students be reinstated. 
After further investigation, which included the calling in of 
Welborn and Crigler, the board went on record as upholding 
the dismissal of the two staff members; and although the re- 
moval of the doctor was called “rather hasty and not altogether 
justified by the facts,’ Crigler’s action in conniving with the 
senior class was declared unpardonable. Cadet officer Blanton 
was reinstated, together with the students dismissed on January 
11 by the executive committee. Regarding the mess hall, the 
board recognized that “the mess hall and its management has 
been one of the weak points about the college,” and ordered 
the pushing forward of work on a new mess hall and the clean- 
ing up of the “unsanitary condition” of the old one. Hardy was 
also ordered to employ a “more capable stewart” and the neces- 
sary cooks and servants to give the students “food better prepared 
and better served.”** 

Although the student rebellion ended with the action of 
the board on January 14, Welborn and Crigler would not be 
silenced, each proceeding to air his grievances in the press.?? An 
attempt to bring about a legislative investigation failed, proba- 
bly because Hardy convinced Governor Noel of the “evil re- 
sults’ of such a step. Nevertheless, a special committee sent to 
examine the preparatory school was regarded in many quarters 
as having an eye cocked on “the recent troubles.”'® In Febru- 


ary, the War Department suspended Welborn from his duties 


and sent an investigator to the campus. Although college af- 
fairs were reported in April to be running smoothly again, at 
the June meeting of the board the whole controversy flared 
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up anew, more violent than ever. There were rumors of “re- 
bellious meetings being held among members of the faculty and 
employees of the College.’’* Welborn appeared again to present 
his case to the board, making written complaints against Hardy. 
He was joined by Professor R. H. Leavell, of the department of 
history and civics, who also presented charges. As a result, the 
board ordered a public investigation to begin on June 11, at 
which members of the college staff would be called on to testi- 
Ry) 

The Leavell charges were rather summarily disposed of, 
except for the specific one of a reported lack of faculty confi- 
dence in Hardy, a factor which was also involved in the Welborn 
accusation.” In the Welborn hearing, nearly every faculty 
member was called upon to testify as to his confidence in the 
ability and integrity of the president. 

While the basic point in the entire investigation was sup- 
posedly the “lack of confidence’ issue, the public hearings ac- 
tually involved a number of other charges: that Hardy had en- 
deavored to prevent investigation of himself; that he had set 
himself up as “prosecutor and chief witness’’ against Welborn; 
that he had “foolishly and hastily” dismissed Cadet Captain 
Blanton, and had attempted to misrepresent his own respon- 
sibility for this action to the parents of Blanton; that Hardy 
was “generally arbitrary and unreasonable,” thereby seriously 
interfering with and crippling the “‘good work of the College;”’ 
that Hardy had made certain indiscreet statements in the press 
in unsigned articles; that he had violated the college regulations 
himself up as “prosecutor and chief witness” against Welborn; 
ful violations; that Hardy had already marked Welborn for dis- 
missal as early as the end of the 1906-1907 session; that Hardy 
had endeavored to hurt Welborn’s standing with the inspector 
general of the army by asserting that the commandant had ad- 
vocated dress parades on Sunday in violation of the college rules; 
that in the papers Hardy had sought to lay the blame for the 
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student revolt of January upon “‘undercurrents and improper 
influences,”’ i.e., Welborn; that Hardy had falsely claimed 
the approval of the senior class for a statement of his appearing 
in the Clarion-Ledger; that Hardy disregarded rules, compro- 
mised standards, exhibited an “overbearing attitude,’ and em- 
ployed “lax methods;” that he had exhibited “conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman” in an exchange of letters with 
Dr. Robert concerning the president’s connivance in the sale of 
tubercular cattle by the college; and, finally, that the president 
was ‘‘a millstone around the neck of the College.’’?* 

After delaying over a month, the board finally voted on 
July 18, 1908, to give Hardy a clean bill of health on all charges, 
the closest division occurring on the issue of a lack of confidence 
on the part of the staff. Here three trustees voted against Hardy 
and two abstained from voting, while eight, including Noel, 
voted in Hardy’s favor. Four of the members issued written ob- 
jections to Hardy’s acquittal in the tubercular cattle sale; but 
there was no minority report on the confidence vote. Finally, by 
a ten to four vote the board decided to retain Hardy’s services at 
the college.”” Public reaction to the board action was in some re- 
spects even more sensational than the events of the trial. Many 
state newspapers vented their full wrath upon the trustees and 
particularly on the governor.” 

In August, the board met to “clean house” among the fa- 
culty in the light of the testimony given in Hardy’s trial. Hardy 
professed his willingness at the outset to forget the past; but the 
board asked for the resignations of Dr. J. C. Robert and Profes- 
sor Glenn W. Herrick, state entomologist, ‘on account of the 
antagonistic feeling and opinion .. . entertained against the Pres- 
ident’”’ by these men.** With this drawing of blood the inci- 
dent was considered closed, although petitions were circulated 
about the state during the autumn vainly calling for the resig- 
nation of the president.” 

Again in 1910, when Hardy dismissed Archibald Smith, of 
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the Animal Husbandry Department, J. B. Kerr, the Poultry- 
man, and Albert Barnes, Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
there was another flurry of complaints against the administra- 
tion.”® In fact, the damage done to Hardy in 1908 was never fully 
repaired. Although the college continued to expand, and Hardy 
apparently went his own way as vigorously as before, the crisis 
of 1908 had become involved in state politics, tying Hardy in- 
extricably with the fortunes of Governor Noel. When Earl 
Brewer became Governor in January, 1912, Hardy resigned, go- 
ing to Baylor, where he redoubled his progressive educational 
activities at double his Mississippi salary.”” 
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“Sand in the Craw’ 


BY 1912, the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College 
had come a long way. It was now nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury old. Old Lee had nursed it in its youngest years, and young 
Hardy had seen it through early maturity. The next two dec- 
ades were to bring a rapid succession of presidents: Hightower, 
Smith, Hull, Walker, and Critz. It was to be an age of turmoil, 
of international strife, and national boom and bust. Politics was 
to insinuate itself constantly into college policy. ‘There were, of 
course, many gains, but there were also retrogressions and losses. 
It was, indeed, a “‘critical period.” 


With the departure of Hardy, Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College passed under the leadership of one of the 
state’s outstanding farm leaders, George R. Hightower, who had 
served for several years as president of the Farmers’ Union in 
Mississippi and was to head the college from 1912 to 1916. One 
would expect the agricultural program at the college to be im- 
plemented and expanded during this period, which paralleled 
in national politics the first Wilson Administration, with its 
ambitious program of farm betterment. 

Hightower’s selection as president bears testimony to the 
close tie that had existed between the college and farm organiza- 
tions since the early days of the Grange and the Alliance. After 
the turn of the century, the Farmers’ Union had become the 
most potent farm group in the state. Ihe Union began in Texas 
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in 1902. Its objectives, like those of the Grange and the Alliance, 
were socio-economic in character. All members of a family 
might join the Union and there was a special junior organiza- 
tion. One of the chief features of the program was a warehouse 
scheme.’ Mississippi's first local Union was organized in 1904, 
and the first state-wide group assembled at Jackson on March 
13, 1906. George Hightower served two terms as president of 
the state Union, retiring in 1908.? 

In Mississippi, the Farmers’ Union was so successful in 
pushing its codperative warehouse scheme that in 1908 there 
were thirty-one such enterprises under way, while a number of 
new warehouses were in process of construction. ‘The Union 
also set up a bank, the Farmers’ Union Bank and ‘Trust Com- 
pany. Under the leadership of the Union, Mississippi farmers 
were urged to adopt cotton bagging, a project that met with 
little success. In one respect, the program of the Union was aim- 
ed directly at the Agricultural and Mechanical College. Hoping 
to eliminate both the person and the spirit of the warehouse 
middleman by making each farmer his own judge of cotton 
quality, the state organization petitioned the trustees of the col- 
lege in 1908, to set up courses in cotton classing and to incorpo- 
rate a division of cotton grading in the “Business department.’” 
Near the close of the 1908 session, the legislature actually estab- 
lished the proposed division by law, and within a year both 
regular and summer school work were being offered, together 
with a number of special short courses.* As president of the 
state Union, Hightower had been active in promoting the class- 
ing program at the college. 

Hightower was a native of Grenada County. After graduat- 
ing in 1889, from Buena Vista Normal College, in neighboring 
Chickasaw County, he went immediately into the teaching pro- 
fession. At first he established a college of his own, Abbeville 
Normal; but the venture must have failed, for we find him in 
1890, teaching mathematics at Grenada Collegiate Institute. Il 
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health forced him from the classroom into farming and _ stock 
raising—and also politics. In 1895, while living in Oxford, he 
was elected Lafayette County Superintendent of Education. In 
1899, the county sent him to the legislature, and in 1903, he 
went to the state senate, resigning his post in 1908, to accept the 
state presidency of the Farmers’ Union.°® 

In 1912, when Hardy’s resignation became certain, High- 
tower at once became the outstanding candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Agricultural and Mechanical College. Rumors that 
he was in line for the position were circulating widely early in 
the year.® Late in March, the board of trustees elected High- 
tower; and on April 6, he announced his acceptance.” 

The first year of Hightower’s presidency was somewhat 
turbulent. There was a drop in enrollment from 1,224 to 1,151. 
Hightower blamed the decrease on the newly organized system 
of agricultural high schools, which tended to reduce the demand 
for special farm courses at the college. At the same time, the 
college had embarked on a program of raising standards, with 
the result that between 1911 and 1915 the high school entrance 
requirements were increased from three to twelve units, thereby 
ruling out a number of prospective freshmen.’ Enrollment 
may have been somewhat impaired by an unsatisfactory situ- 
ation in the “Practical Working Boys’ Course.” Set up to aid 
the poor boy, it had been nobler in conception than in op- 
eration. Hightower himself felt that the boys did not have a 
“decent chance under the present enforced methods,’ being 
compelled “to work during the day, to recite two lessons at 
night, and to spend only what spare time [they have] left after 
reciting . . . in preparation of lessons for the next night.” If 
the scheme were to be continued, argued Hightower, the legis- 
lature should provide satisfactory quarters with garden plots 
so that the boys could subsist themselves. Moreover, the course 
of study should be highly practical, going in no case beyond 
the sophomore year.® 
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Not only the shortage but also the shortcomings of students 
caused Hightower grief. In November, 1912, there was open re- 
volt among the student body in connection with disciplinary ac- 
tion taken by the college involving the coeds. At the instigation 
of vice-president W. H. Magruder, who had discovered a male 
student in the English library room “talking to one of the 
young ladies,” an order was issued on November 7, informing 
the cadets that “hereafter they will not be allowed to visit the 
young ladies of the College in their study rooms at the noon 
hour or periods when they are not in recitation. Neither will 
they be allowed to meet these young ladies in the Chapel or 
other rooms for the purpose of social conversation or study.” 
The student body promptly rose up in arms over the order, 
which they regarded as casting reflections on the moral charac- 
ter of the “‘young ladies.’’ Feeling that the coeds had been “gross- 
ly insulted,” the senior class presented in chapel on November 
8, a set of resolutions demanding that the order be rescinded, 
that Magruder ‘‘make a public apology to the students and 
young ladies attending this College,” and that Hightower also 
apologize for not having prevented the publication of the 
order.” 

The senior resolutions apparently caught Hightower un- 
awares, but when the other classes attempted to present resolu- 
tions at the same chapel service, the president ruled that no 
“further resolutions” would be received. At this juncture, the 
seniors in defiance cried out, ‘““Read it! Read it!’ and when the 
president demurred, the entire class marched out of the room 
in a body, calling upon the others to follow.” 

By now the student strike was in full swing. Members of 
the freshman and sophomore classes, including their presidents, 
were soon involved. The faculty now promptly met, conducted 
individual canvasses by classes, and expelled sixty-one of the 
seniors who had led in the rebellion.” That the coed situation 
was not the only sore spot in campus morale is indicated by the 
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fact that thirty-five other students were expelled at the same 
time on charges of “misconduct” on a recent athletic trip to 
Birmingham.” In short, the strike appears to have come as a 
climax to a situation that had been brewing for several months. 
‘For some time past,’’ said an official statement by the faculty 
to the public, it had been felt “that the seniors themselves had 
wrong conceptions of their relation to the institution. . . . For 
example, in the beginning of the present session the senior 
class adopted a set of resolutions by unanimous vote setting 
forth certain ‘senior privileges’. Moreover, they had recently 
asked the president for “the removal of a college employee.’ 

The faculty made a thorough study of the rebellion, and 
when many of the dismissed participants refused to leave the 
college, there was talk of resorting to “extreme measures’ to 
clear the campus of “suspended students.”” ‘The trustees, in- 
cluding Gov. Brewer, hurried to Starkville, where the faculty 
action was upheld. Brewer pronounced the disturbance as be- 
ing fomented by persons not connected with the college. Ac- 
cording to the board, the strikers had been “‘misled by the false 
cry of, ‘protecting our womanhood,’ a matter about which all 
true Southerners and gentlemen agree. ...’ Brewer himself 
declared that had the students been men rather than “boys,” he 
would have summoned the militia, surrounded the dormitory, 
and quelled the revolt with “Gatling guns and bayonets.” 

In the midst of all this controversy, the “young ladies” 
seem to have been somewhat confused. At first, a “large part’’ 
of the women’s contingent, acting as it was later asserted, at the 
instigation of the president, signed a statement to the effect 
that they “‘appreciate the order . . . to prevent social conversa- 
tion ..., as being intended to secure for us better opportunity 
for study. . . . We do not consider the order in any sense an 
insult, and we are not offended at it.’?® Nevertheless, several 
days later, another resolution was being circulated, signed by 
five coeds, who announced that “‘we fully appreciate the action 
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of the student body and desire to express our thanks to them for 
their action in our behalf.’ The second statement asserted, 
moreover, that the original resolution of approval had been 
signed without full understanding of its contents. “We do 
not,’ said the girls, “appreciate said memorandum.” Where- 
upon, the five coeds joined in the strike.” 

On November 13, only 325 out of the 1,160 students at- 
tended classes." Meanwhile the expelled students, some of 
whom had applied for admission to other state institutions, 
were ruled ineligible for transfer by the joint board of trustees. 
Presently, the football team, which was playing in New Orleans 
at the time the strike began, returned to the campus and de- 
clared its neutrality, thereby scotching rumors that there would 
be no team to play the annual Ole Miss game. In fact, calm 
soon returned to the campus, as the leaders decided to release 
their fellow students from the strike pledge.” 

On November 16, the faculty ruled that since “order has 
been restored, the hand of leniency may be extended to those 
dismissed seniors who feel truly repentant for their wrong- 
doings and are willing to sign a pledge of good behaviour and 
loyalty to the College. . . . This will avoid the criticism that 
the punishment assigned by the Faculty was unnecessarily 
severe and will work hardship on some of the students... . 
The influence of this policy throughout the State will be bene- 
ficial to the College.”* The participants in the “‘state of 
mutiny’ were required to petition for readmission, pointing 
out any “mitigating circumstances,” and the following pledge 
had to be signed: 

Uy Tee ee tne , laboring under wrong impressions, made 
an agreement under unwise and improper influences, and ran 
away, withdrew, or got dismissed from the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. I do fully realize my great blunder and 
most serious mistake. That I feel truly repentant and do now de- 


sire to set myself right as best I can under the circumstances; and 
accordingly, do apologize to the President and Faculty for the com- 
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mission of this offense against the laws and discipline of the insti- 
tution. And being now desirous of re-entering the College as a 
Cadet, I do most solemnly pledge my word of honor as a gentleman 
to obey its laws and regulations, to aid the President and Faculty 
in upholding and enforcing discipline, to place myself on the side 
of right in sustaining law and order, to use my best influences on 
my fellow cadets urging them to do likewise, and will promise 
never again to enter into any agreement to aid or foster another 
rebellion or to take part in precipitating another insurrection so 
long as I remain a Cadet in the Mississippi A. & M. College. 

That I consider this pledge to take preeminence and have 
precedence over any other pledge or agreement to my own class 
or any other class in the college.” 


It was a slow process whereby the strikers were allowed 
to return to the college, some of them having to delay until 
the following semester or even the next year. There were a 
few cases, in fact, that remained pending for years. But as the 
commandant avowed, the days of ‘‘Private Senior aristocracy”’ 
were over.”? In fact, the entire senior class of cadets lost their 
senior privileges and were demoted to privates, the annual for 
1913 being called Private ’13 rather than The Reveille in token 
of this dishonor. Taking a parting dig at their persecutors, the 
staff of Private ’13 bequeathed to the military commandant, in 
token of his “‘pleasant smile to all “Buck Privates’,” the special 
senior uniform, the “exclusive right to look sour and dry on 
all occasions,’ and the “‘sole right to make all Seniors drill in 
ranks and carry artillery on their shoulders.” At Dr. Magruder, 
whose order had started the disturbance, the departing seniors 
fired a parting shaft over his “‘strict adherence to the College 
Regulations.’’** The great strike was commemorated in the 
1913 annual by the simple words: ‘Many of the Senior class- 
mates did not complete their college courses this year. We 
all regret the loss of these men very much... . One thing that 
has not altered our minds has been military. When Uncle 
Sam, in 1914, looks over his little roll he will shed many tears 
when he finds no ‘13 Senior’s name inscribed there as a distin- 
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guished lieutenant or captain.”*® Several years later, Uncle 
Sam was making lieutenants and captains of many of these 
striking seniors. 

One consequence of the 1912 strike was a decision by the 
board of trustees to reduce the college to the masculine gender. 
On November 11, it was resolved that “‘Coeducation in the 
A. & M. College is not desirable and that any girl student with- 
drawing during this strike be not allowed to reenter; more- 
over, in the future ‘“‘the entrance of other female students’ 
should be discouraged. Also, “if not in conflict with federal 
statutes relating to appropriations for such colleges, the en- 
trance of female students’ should cease after the current ses- 
sion.”® While not adhering to its threat of refusal to readmit, 
the board stood firm in its decision to curtail the admission of 
women students. Although the pro’s and con’s of coeducation 
were argued in the Reflector for weeks, in the 1913-1914 ses- 
sion, women were entirely absent from the rolls of the college.?” 

Discipline continued to be a problem, even after the strike 
ended and the women were removed as a disturbing factor on 
the campus. In the report of the secretary of the board in 
June, 1913, it was pointed out that “‘the lack of discipline” at 
the college was “the source of the greatest trouble to the au- 
thorities.’’ ‘The spirit of insubordination among the students 
had manifested itself “in hundreds of things, as any visitor 
there will readily observe. .. . It is better to have 400 students 
there who are in harmony with the College than to have 800 
where there are bickerings and repeated violations and trans- 
gressions of College law.’’** 

Apparently most of the difficulties could be traced to an 
effort to maintain a military school in a civilian atmosphere. 
There was a “deep-seated aversion on the part of the student 
body to the military requirements of the College.” At a faculty 
meeting in 1913, Dr. Magruder insisted that this attitude could 
be traced in part to “remarks by members of the Faculty dis- 
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paraging that feature of the school.’”*® In his report of 1915, 
the commandant complained that he could not improve dis- 
cipline without ‘‘the hearty co-operation’”’ of the faculty. The 
majority of the professors, it seems, ‘‘absolutely ignored”’ the 
requirement that they report “‘violations,’” even though High- 
tower had issued specific orders to that effect.%° 

The difficulties of military discipline apparently continued, 
for the college was already in the slow process of evolution into 
a semi-military status. Invariably students vented their pent-up 
anger in demands for uniform changes. As regularly as the 
autumn came around, seniors plagued the faculty for permis- 
sion to wear a special uniform, and there were perpetual re- 
quests for permission to wear civilian clothes at certain off- 
campus functions. Actually, one partial solution of the prob- 
lem was the establishment of a separate R.O.T.C. unit with 
power to handle its own military disciplinary problems, and 
in 1916 Hightower reported that such a program was under 
consideration by Congress.** 

As if the problem of student discipline were not enough, 
Hightower was confronted in the spring of 1913, with a con- 
siderable amount of adverse publicity for the college in con- 
nection with charges of “professionalism” in athletics. During 
the previous fall one of the football players had been removed 
from the squad because he had “coached the Poplarville High 
School team.’’ One other team member was also dropped for 
playing with “the Lexington team” previously. ‘That was the 
sum total of “irregularities.” However, Hightower promptly 
ordered the “‘athletic situation” investigated, and the contro- 
versy seems to have ended with a committee report which 
concluded that the college now had “clean athletics.”*? Never- 
theless, in June, 1913, Secretary Lawrence of the board called 
for better regulation of athletics, a fact which seems to indicate 
that the ‘athletic situation” was still a controversial issue, not 
only at A. and M. but also in the other state schools.** 
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Disciplinary and extracurricular worries did not divert 
Hightower from his attention to the agricultural program of 
the college, which was expanding considerably. First of all, a 
short course in agriculture covering two years of vocational 
work, was initiated in the 1913-14 session.** ‘The course for 
the two-year students was as follows: 

The agricultural instruction . . . includes courses in Agronomy, 
Animal Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry, Entomology, Agricultural 
Botany, Farm Machines, Forge Shop, Veterinary Science, Markets 
and Rural Economics, Farm Chemistry, Gas Engines, Bacteriology, 
Farm Mathematics and Business Methods. The work thus outlined 
is of a more elementary nature than that of the four year course. 
Students spend the forenoon in the class-room, and the afternoon 
under direct supervision of the professors in the demonstration 
field plats, experimental fields, green-houses, gardens, laboratories, 
dairy cattle, poultry, hogs, and other improved live stock. In this 
manner the fields and barns become laboratories of extensive and 
most practical investigation and observation.*® 

At the same time, the policy already instituted of holding 
farmers’ short courses in various localities was continued. Dur- 
ing the 1912-1913 session, one-week courses were given at Hat- 
tiesburg and Holly Springs.*® Actually, the short course program 
was intended to be offered largely through the medium of 
agricultural high schools, to which college specialists would 
come for brief tours of duty.*” 

A new department, that of markets and rural economics, 
was established in 1912, being the predecessor of the present 
department of agricultural economics. ‘This department was 
said to be the first such among the land-grant colleges of the 
country, and it was so new in character that the classes of 1912- 
1913 had to work without textbooks. In its first year, there 
were 135 students in the junior and senior classes.** The crea- 
tion of this new department was in line with the Farmers’ 
Union program, of which Hightower had been a promoter, 
whereby the farmer should be initiated into all the mysteries 
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of cotton merchandising. Beginning with courses in cotton 
grading in 1909, the college had gradually entered into the 
field of instruction in cotton merchandising for the purpose of 
giving students “‘a fair knowledge of the principles of classifi- 
cation and of the market value of cotton” and familiarizing 
them with “the system by which the American cotton crop is 
marketed.’’*? It was but one step further to create a department 
dedicated to the study of the theoretical and practical aspects 
not only of cotton marketing in particular but also of the agri- 
cultural economy in general. 

T. J. Brooks was the first head of the department of mar- 
kets and rural economics. In 1913, Brooks was a member of a 
special American commission to study “markets and rural 
credits’ in Europe, and the report of this commission served 
as the basis for study in the department during the following 
session.*® To begin with, there was but one course, a simple 
introduction to markets and rural economy covering three 
divisions: rural economics, marketing, and financing.** By 
1914, Brooks expanded his program to include one undergrad- 
uate course in marketing and distribution and set up a graduate 
major and minor in the field. The graduate program covered 
historical and comparative agriculture; problems of agricultural 
production; land tenure and land problems; agricultural com- 
merce and distribution; agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial codperation; agricultural development in the United States; 
agricultural legislation; rural credit systems at home and abroad; 
and surveys of rural conditions, economic and social. ‘The minor 
course included agricultural development in the United States; 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural codperation; and rural 
credits.** In a pictorial bulletin included by Hightower as part 
of his biennial report in 1915, the work of this nascent agricul- 
tural economics program was explained as follows: 


]. ‘The average cost of distribution equals the average cost of 
production. It is one of the functions of the department of Mar- 
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kets and Rural Economics to help prepare the coming generation 
for the mastery of their work, so directed as to eliminate waste of 
time, money, and energy. 

One phase of this division is to study the farmers’ exchange. 

2. Better business methods have been applied in all lines of 
industry more than in the distribution of farm products. 

To aid in preparing the farmers of the future for better busi- 
ness is one of the features of this department. 

Specifically comparing the farmer’s business methods with the 
methods of the most successful of the business world is one of the 
features of this division: accounting, standardizing, carrying, ex- 
changes, etc. 

3. Agricultural financing is a problem yet unsolved in Amer- 
ica. To reach efficiency in production and distribution, an ade- 
quate system of financing must be had. 

To bring the study of this vital issue to the student is another 
task of this department. This involves the study of rural credits 
and cooperative banking systems of the world. 

4. Rural life as a whole is uninviting to the ambitious youths 
of our land who must choose their career. ‘These youths are the 
country’s greatest asset. If our rural citizenship is to be the reliance 
of the republic, as it has been in the past, we must build a rural 
civilization approaching their dreams of a full and complete life. 

The study of rural life in all its essentials, with a view of de- 
veloping the highest quality of rural citizenship, and reaching the 
highest social efficiency, is a large part of the work with which we 
are deeply concerned. 

This branch involves the study of rural surveys, social centers, 
leadership, intellectual ideals, economic conveniences, communica- 
tions, transportation, etc.*3 


By 1915, the new department had “grown in efficiency 
and favor,’’ and almost the entire contingent of graduate stu- 
dents at the college were listed as majors in markets and rural 
economics. Brooks was now urging an ambitious program of 
extension work in the field, to include courses in marketing, 
the securing of farm supplies, problems of farm finance and 
accounting, and the general improvement of farm living con- 
ditions. In his annual report for that year Brooks requested 
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funds to “defray the expenses of graduate students to make 
county surveys and to visit farmer’s exchanges” in order to im- 
plement this program.** 

Not unaware of the virtue of the printed word, the school 
of agriculture began in the spring of 1913, to publish a quarter- 
ly known as The Agricultural Student.* Edited by the agricul- 
tural faculty and students, it was primarily interested in “‘agri- 
cultural education.’’*® According to Director J. C. Robert, the 
quarterly was intended to be “a wide-awake industrial magazine 
dealing with current agricultural topics, and designed to bring 
the faculty, students, and farmer into closer touch with each 
other.’’** Sent free to all who requested it, the Agricultural 
Student reached a circulation of between six and seven thousand 
in 1915, and the board regularly underwrote its publication 
costs.** 

Hightower, whose activities in the Farmers’ Union had 
served to acquaint him with the necessity of improving the con- 
dition of farmers, was a strong advocate of the expansion of ex- 
periment station and extension work at the college. “It is our 
purpose,” said Hightower, “to carry the work of the College 
to every community in Mississippi and to give the people the 
full benefit of the scientific discoveries and improved methods 
worked out [by us]... . We do not feel that it is sufficient to 
give this information to twelve hundred students; it should be 
carried to the two hundred and seventy-five thousand farmers 
of the State.’’* 

Although there was agitation to dispense with some of the 
branch experiment station work being done at McNeill, Holly 
Springs, and Stoneville, Hightower successfully argued that 
more not fewer projects were needed.” In 1915, E. R. Lloyd, 
who had become director of both the experiment station and 
the extension service in November, 1914, boasted that the ex- 
periment stations were “in closer touch with the farmers and 
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the results of our experiments are being applied on more farms 
now than ever before.’”*’ ‘To bolster his assertion Lloyd pointed 
out that it had now become necessary to print 40,000 copies of 
the station bulletins as against the 20,000—30,000 of several 
years earlier. ‘These publications ranged from a bulletin on 
dairying on cut-over cotton lands to a circular on a recom- 
mended ‘‘Mississippi Poultry House.” At the same time “‘agri- 
cultural correspondence” had increased over 200%, and during 
the 1914-1915 session there had been more state visitors to the 
station than in the two previous years. Also, out-of-state visitors 
from fifteen states had visited the campus to “examine our work 
Here. | 

One of the most highly publicized activities of the college 
was the “A. & M. Farm Train,” which toured the state in the 
fall of 1913. ‘The avowed purpose of the excursion was to “‘give 
confidence to every farmer who listens, by putting sand in their 
craws and turning on the light in such a way that even the un- 
educated who cannot read a college bulletin can see and learn 
how to increase the earning power of every acre of land that he 
has.” Manned with experiment station staff and “federal ex- 
perts,” and given free transportation by the railways, the train 
toured the state, exhibiting to an average of 3,000 people a day. 
A subtle element of competition was injected into the south 
Mississippi tour, which was timed to precede visits of a “New 
Orleans Booster train.’”’ Among the passengers of the “A. & M. 
Farm Train” were a $1,000 stallion imported from France, and 
three milk cows, which were “‘pouring out milk for the workers 
on the train.” At times President Hightower himself joined the 
entourage and made speeches.” : 

The farm train preached the gospel of diversification. 
Meanwhile the experiment station and the extension service 
were still busily engaged in fighting the battle of the cotton 
farmer. The ravages of the boll weevil, which had grown stead- 
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ily worse since 1900, had perturbed the college experts; and 
nearly every year the station published a bulletin on its cotton 
experiments, most of which were concerned with the weevil 
menace. Extension agents like Professor R. H. Pate carried the 
results of the college studies on the weevil to the provinces, 
telling the farmers in ‘“‘an easy and plain way” the best methods 
experience and study had shown for combatting the cotton 
pest.°* 

It was in the extension field that Hightower’s most am- 
bitious program of expansion came, thanks to federal aid. Un- 
der the Smith-Lever Act, which became law in March, 1914, 
funds were made available for extension work involving ‘‘in- 
struction and practical demonstration in Agriculture and home 
economics to persons not attendant or resident’ at college. 

So far, the college had been limited to agricultural exten- 
sion work, while at Jackson a separate home economics extension 
program had been conducted by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. With the Smith-Lever Act the two agencies were to be 
coordinated. On May 27, 1914, the governor gave his consent 
to the project, and discussions were opened with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture.°® In 1915, the legislature authorized 
the codrdination of the federal and the A. and M. College pro- 
grams, effective July 1. By January, 1916, the transfer of ex- 
tension workers from Jackson had been completed.** Not only 
had the extension work being done in Mississippi now been 
coordinated, but also the federal government henceforth was 
to increase both its supervision and its financial support of 
extension. An annual allotment of $10,000 of federal funds 
was to be given to each state. his was to be increased by sup- 
plementary grants, provided the federal funds were matched 
by the state.” 

In order to implement the new program it was vital that a 
county agent be provided for every county. Steps were taken 
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to perfect the county extension organization even before the 
formal codrdination of the services in Mississippi. For example, 
on November 16, 1914, a county-wide organizational meeting 
of “farmers and farm women” was called in Chickasaw County 
under the leadership of Archibald Smith, director of the A. and 
M. College Extension Service.’ In January, 1916, Miss Susie V. 
Powell, the home economics extension director, reported that 
counties were busily engaged in employing agents.™ 

By 1916, the extension program of the college had come to 
include work in community organization, farm management, 
dairying, codperative marketing, agricultural engineering, ani- 
mal husbandry, horticulture, agricultural education, and home 
economics. County agents, boy’s clubs, “movable schools,’ and 
farmers’ institutes were involved in the program. Also, by this 
time, a bureau of information, which was projected in 1913, 
had been created by the extension department to furnish “‘short, 
practical, readable” information to the press for the benefit of 
the farmer. Moreover, the information service had begun to 
issue brief bulletins “in popular, non-technical’ language for 
circulation throughout the state.® 


While Hightower was taking the college into the byways 
and hedges, he did not neglect the general academic program. 
There was growth here, despite cries of duplication from hostile 
quarters. The schools of industrial pedagogy and general science 
were under constant attack on the ground that their programs 
duplicated or competed with training offered by other state 
colleges. In 1913, Secretary Lawrence of the Board denounced 
the pedagogy school as “not created to meet an educational 
need but to subserve a purpose which it is needless to refer 
to....’’ Arguing that the curriculum offered was mostly literary 
and would merely deflect enrollment from the “industrial 
courses,’ Lawrence demanded the abolition of the entire ped- 
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agogy program. He also insisted that instruction in modern 
languages should be abandoned as duplicating the work of the 
university. Lawrence did not cease his attack on ‘“‘duplica- 
tions” with his report in 1913. He also agitated the issue again 
in 1914, and demanded an investigation. His alarm had now 
extended to the school of general science, which had begun to 
encroach on the university. Perhaps the creation of a new 
department, bacteriology, in 1913 had upset him. 

One of the special grievances against the pedagogy school 
was the fact that it was harboring under the guise of a depart- 
ment of “Industrial ‘T'raining”’ a sub-freshman, or preparatory, 
class, which had always been one of the chief causes of outside 
criticism of the institution. Secretary Lawrence demanded that 
all preparatory courses be abolished on the ground that the 
college was duplicating public school work, which, even if it 
were truly industrial in character, could now be handled by 
the agricultural high schools. Although Hightower demurred, 
Lawrence would not retreat except to the point of being willing 
to “amputate”’ the preparatory course “‘by degrees.’’®* Actually, 
this seems to have been done, for in the 1916-1917 session no 
new students were accepted in the so-called training course. 
All that remained was a sub-freshman “practical” course em- 
phasizing trades, and the working boys’ course.* 

Although attacked from many quarters, the school of in- 
dustrial pedagogy did not languish in Hightower’s time. With 
the abandonment of the moribund textile school in 1913, the 
school of industrial pedagogy had more reason than ever to 
emphasize its industrial features. Moreover, no matter how 
much duplication it entailed, a “model primary school” was 
set up on the campus in the fall of 1913, to offer practice teach- 
ing.® 

By 1915, the school of industrial education, as it was now 
called, had undertaken a considerable revision of its courses of 
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study. The curricula were to be so arranged that students 
would receive training “in a definite field—in manual arts, 
public affairs and school agriculture.” Also, the work in goy- 
ernment was “improved” and a practical course in school gar- 
dening was established.*° A department of public discourse 
was set up to train students “‘in the language of their vocation” 
by offering courses in “‘vocational literature, business writing, 
and common-sense speaking.’ Finally, after a long period of 
agitation for such, a “‘business’’ course was set up as a separate 
curriculum. Actually, the “‘public discourse’ and “‘business”’ 
courses were under the jurisdiction of J. V.. Bowen, who was to 
mould them into a school of business. ‘The manner in which 
this branch of the college—the first in any state school—evolved, 
is a story in itself. 


Although the need for courses in business had been felt 
from the beginning, instruction in that field had long been rele- 
gated to a subordinate position. Nevertheless, it soon became 
obvious that in spite of everything, a large number of graduates 
were going to enter business fields; and, as a result, the college 
gradually began to shoulder its obligation to offer business 
training. Much of the neglect of formal business courses prob- 
ably came from the general lack of awareness in the early years 
that one could train for business in any other college than that 
of hard knocks. It was the day of the man who rose from ditch- 
digger to millionaire by virtue of his own bootstraps and the 
fourteenth amendment, and an education was deemed of little 
value in that freebooting age. But the overconfidence of the 
rugged individualist was eventually to disappear, and college- 
trained business men were certain to take the place of the 
rough pioneers. A further handicap had been the fact that in 
the South business had been frowned upon, much in the same 
manner that the English country gentleman, who had long been 
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its cultural model, affected a great distaste for those whose lives 
were contaminated by being “in trade.” But, in the course of 
time, money paid its way to respectability in England, and 
Southerners eventually were to follow suit. When trade did be- 
come respectable in the South, professional business training 
likewise became respectable. 

For many years, all that business training meant to the 
average person was contained in the term “bookkeeping.” Prac- 
tical man that General Lee was, he realized the need for business 
education; consequently, commercial training was included in 
the curriculum from the outset. In December, 1880, the faculty 
placed bookkeeping in the course of study, and in July, 1881, 
the board ordered that “‘all pupils of this Institution be taught 
penmanship and bookkeeping by a tutor.’® In the following 
year a lecturer in bookkeeping was authorized.” Actually, the 
college financial secretary, ‘I. F. Watson, assumed charge of the 
bookkeeping course, which was allotted three months of the 
freshman program. During the session of 1884-1885, seventy 
students enrolled in the course, thereby necessitating its division 
into three sections. Even with the meager business training giv- 
en by the college, several of Watson’s students were able to ob- 
tain positions as bookkeepers. After Watson’s suicide in 1887, 
the department of mathematics gave the course.’ That the 
work had not been a waste of time is indicated by the fact that 
in 1889, there were two clerks, four merchants, and six book- 
keepers among the graduates of the decade, while among those 
who had not completed the four year college course, there were 
sixty-one men who had gone into business occupations. Also, 
a number of planters were engaged in merchandising.” 

In the nineties, an effort to accommodate the college cur- 
riculum to the growing emphasis on business training was made 
by the department of mathematics. Early in 1892, B. M. Wal- 
ker, head of the department, wrote General Lee asking that 
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permission be given “to rearrange the work in his department, 
so as to establish a commercial course;’’ and in February, 1892, 
the faculty gave Walker permission to proceed.” ‘The catalogue 
of 1891-1892, listed the new course for the first time. It was 
described as extending over the first and second terms of the 
freshman year. In the first half business arithmetic was to alter- 
nate with algebra for two days of the week, and the program of 
studies included “‘percentage, problems of Interest, Profit and 
Loss, Partnership, Average, Stocks, operations in the Stock Ex- 
change, Domestic and Foreign Exchange.” During the second 
term, a ‘full course in Bookkeeping and Banking” was offered, 
“special attention being given to written exercises in order that 
the study may be made thoroughly practical.’ 

Unfortunately, the demands of the curricula of the special- 
ized courses in engineering and agriculture soon curtailed the 
time spent on business arithmetic, and in the catalogue of 1894- 
1895, we find only the bookkeeping and banking work being 
offered.” It appears, nevertheless, that at that time five hours 
per week for one term of the freshman year were being devoted 
by all students to this course. Meanwhile, the trend toward bus- 
iness pursuits among the professional graduates is obvious from 
the fact that a compilation of professions made at the end of 
the second decade shows among those who had finished the 
four-year course nine bookkeepers, eight salesmen, five mer- 
chants, four financial secretaries or cashiers, three bankers, 
three druggists, two life insurance men, and one graduate each 
engaged in supervisory work at cotton mills, oil mills, com- 
presses, canning factories, and contracting, while one was a 
miller and another a lumberman.” 

During the enterprising Hardy administration, the need 
for business training became more and more urgent. In 1905, 
Walker was again working for the expansion of the single busi- 
ness course into ‘‘a good well-rounded business course extend- 
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.ing through two sessions.’ Such a program, he pointed out, 
would be “very popular and attractive.’ ‘The cause was soon 
espoused by James V. Bowen, who came to the college in 1904, 
as acting professor of foreign languages. ‘The story of Bowen’s 
evolution from a professor of foreign languages into a professor 
of business administration is not as paradoxical as it might ap- 
pear. 

In fact, what happened to Bowen was the stuff of which 
parables are made. It all seems to have begun in Bowen’s ef- 
forts to stress the teaching of Spanish at the college. In 1907, 
he wrote: “Our increasing trade with Cuba and Mexico, our 
close relations with the Philippines [sic], and above all the 
building of the Panama Canal, which will give our southern 
States such clese contact with Spanish America, all should make 
us very anxious to give our Mississippi boys the training neces- 
sary to take advantage of these golden opportunities.’’"* What 
the good professor meant was that the boys should take Spanish 
in order to master that language for commercial uses. It was 
but one step further to suggest that the language of business also 
should be taught. 

In 1911, Bowen appended some significant “‘suggestions”’ 
to his report to the president. With the increasing closeness of 
contacts between Latin America and the South there arose, 
said he, ‘‘an opportunity” to offer a course “in Business Meth- 
ods, at least two years in length, and preferably covering four 
years, in which Spanish should have an important part... . 
We have practically all the equipment necessary. It would 
meet a demand that is more than State wide.” President Hardy 
was impressed with the Bowen scheme and gave it his “‘hearty 
endorsement.’"® Meanwhile, lacking instructors in Spanish, 
Bowen slyly inserted into the required language courses at the 
college some incidental training of a commercial nature. Since 
German was the most popular foreign language on the campus, 
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Bowen evolved a course in “Commercial German Composition,” 
which included not only composition and writing but also a 
study of “‘business forms and methods.’’*° 

In 1913, the year after Hardy’s resignation, Bowen was 
still at it. By this time, he was asking for a “School of Com- 
merce,’ offering three-month, two-year, and four-year courses. 
“Our Mississippi farmers,” he pointed out, “need more business 
training, and our business men need a greater knowledge of 
farming. We are turning out trained agriculturists, engineers, 
and teachers; we are laying foundations for the training in law 
and medicine which our sister institution, the University, pro- 
vides, and the future business man is now the only one who can 
find little here adapted to his needs, forcing him to go outside 
the State for a training which we should be able to offer him. 
Such courses ought to be provided here at the A. and M. Col- 
lege, where the student can receive not only a thorough training 
in business methods, but also a solid grounding in the funda- 
mentals of agriculture, which is the backbone of all business.’’** 

In 1915, Bowen succeeded in his campaign to establish a 
commercial course, thereby adding the one major field of “‘in- 
dustrial training’ that the college still lacked, and without 
which it could not fully serve the industrial classes of the state. 
At first, the school of business existed as the “Division of Busi- 
ness Administration and Public Affairs.’’ It was housed with 
the school of industrial pedagogy.** Actually, it had not been 
necessary to turn the college upside down in order to create 
this new course, for, as Bowen pointed out, “merely by a read- 
justment of the teaching resources of the college, it has been 
made possible for us to offer to the business men of Mississippi 
an opportunity to get instruction of collegiate grade in their 
chosen profession.”” Heralding his new curriculum as among 
the first of its kind in the United States, Bowen stressed the 
fact that his course was the result of ‘‘a careful study by Mis- 
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sissippi business men of the needs of Mississippi business men.’’** 
The first bulletin describing the new curriculum was issued in 
January, 1915, in ample time to attract students for the coming 
year. 

From the beginning, Bowen desired to make his commer- 
cial curriculum not only practical but also liberal. In addition 
to business subjects, he offered ‘‘a broad training in Mathema- 
tics, English, Modern Languages, History, Economics, Psychol- 
ogy, and Ethics,” his ultimate objective being the creation of 
“a well-rounded citizen and leader in his community.’** To 
this end, Bowen actually made arrangements for seniors to take 
a public affairs option should their interests lead them in that 
direction.” ‘The public affairs course was designed to equip 
students for the public service “as secretaries of civic associa- 
tions, city and county officials, ministers, editors, etc.’’®® 

The amazing fact about Bowen’s curriculum was its broad- 
ness and vision, for only in recent years has the inclusion of a 
strong social science and humanities element in professional 
curricula become customary in land-grant colleges. Perhaps, of 
course, Bowen’s own liberal education accounts for the breadth 
of his curriculum. At any rate, it is refreshing to find a profes- 
sor of the liberal arts who reversed the conventional process 
whereby professional specialization leads to more professional 
specialization and the hapless victim loses all contact with the 
world of the spirit. Here was an academic soul who learned to 
see beyond his own nose into the world of business and could 
envision a broad culture in which the practical and the aca- 
demic could lie down together. 

During the session of 1916-1917, the public affairs course 
became a separate entity, leaving the commercial curriculum 
under Bowen’s charge as the division of business and industry. 
By this time, business was generally being spoken of as a 
“school,” the catalogue of 1916-1917 actually using that term 
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to describe it; and in December, 1918, Bowen was to present 
his first candidate for a degree “from the School of Business 
and Industry.” Meanwhile, Bowen had been planning to ex- 
tend his business program to serve the commercial classes of 
the state by means of short courses offered in the major cities, 
together with a two- or three-weeks course on the campus dur- 
ing the summer; Bowen was also active in promoting the train- 
ing of commercial teachers, who might carry the blessings of 
business training to the youth of the state. Moreover, as a sort 
of laboratory, Bowen advocated a college printing plant and a 
college bank and codperative store, where business students 
might obtain practical experience. Also, not unmindful of the 
agriculturist’s need for business training, Bowen had planned a 
college course designed to train the farmer as a business man.** 
In 1917, he described his program as one of business training 
for farmers, merchants, secretaries of civic leagues, teachers of 
commercial and vocational subjects, public accountants, journa- 
lists, public officials, and lawyers.*® 

During the First World War, Bowen was to become direc- 
tor of the school of industrial education; and since he continued 
to maintain his supervision over the business course, the separate 
existence of the “division” of business was to become somewhat 
indefinite.*®? Nevertheless, with the war over, Bowen was to 
drop his affiliations with industrial education, and the school 
of business and industry was again to become his major concern, 
while the course in education would be reduced to departmental 
status under A. B. Butts.*° 


Hightower fathered not only new curricula but also new 
buildings. The physical aspect of the campus was altered in 
his time by the completion of the chemical laboratory and the 
“new dormitory’ (the northeast wing of present-day Main), 
both being projects that were begun under Hardy. The most 
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ambitious structure erected in the Hightower era was the 
Y.M.C.A. building, which was dedicated on May 30, 1915. A 
new greenhouse was constructed also in order to expand the 
horticultural work of the experiment station.” 

Although the new dormitory was completed before Hardy’s 
departure, furnishings were lacking for several years. Finally, 
Hightower took the bull by the horns and purchased equipment 
to be paid for out of rentals to students.** No sooner had the 
newest dormitory been furnished, than Hightower saw the 
need of an additional building. In 1915, with students some- 
times crowded four into a room, the president asked for funds 
to build what was to be the northwest wing of Main Dormitory.** 

Meanwhile, Hightower brought many other improvements. 
to the campus. A new underground wiring system was com- 
pleted and attractive light posts were erected for campus illumi- 
nation.” A steam tunnel was built to take heat to the new 
Y.M.C.A. Building, and a “collar pressing machine” was pur- 
chased for the codperative laundry.** Finally, with the college 
athletic program showing considerable expansion, Hightower 
talked of building a gymnasium.” 

Hightower was very anxious to improve the appearance 
of the grounds. For one thing, he was determined to build 
sidewalks. The legislature had failed to appropriate funds in 
1912; so the board authorized Hightower to tackle the legisla- 
tors by “‘circular letter’’ with a scheme to allow the school to 
borrow $10,000, ‘“‘with the understanding that an appropria- 
tion will be made at the next session.’’** With legislative senti- 
ment favorable, in November, the board itself authorized the 
loan.*® Still hesitant about borrowing, Hightower was author- 
ized in January, 1913, to use surplus funds of the college for 
the sidewalk project. By February, the plans and specifica- 
tions were adopted, and in July, Hightower reported that the 
work would be nearly completed by the opening of school in 
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September." At the same time, Hightower boasted that he had 
been able to delay the actual making of the loan until most of 
the work was completed, thereby saving a considerable amount 
of interest.*” 

In 1913, a project dear to the hearts of the students of A. 
and M. and the I. I. and C. was advanced by college authorities 
and civic leaders of Starkville and Columbus; namely, the con- 
struction of a “model road’”’ between the two campuses. Both 
federal and state aid were to be sought. The state could fur- 
nish convict labor, while the federal government might provide 
$10,000 for supplies. One of the ingenious arguments in favor 
of the “‘model road” was that it would serve as a laboratory proj- 
ect for college boys studying roadbuilding. Associations were 
formed in Starkville and Columbus to promote the venture, 
but it was to be several decades before the present paved fed- 
eral highway was to become a reality.’ 


In 1916, ITheodore G. Bilbo became Governor of Missis- 
sippi. In the same year Hightower, who had come in as a 
Brewer appointee in 1912, was not reelected. Bilbo and High- 
tower were bitter foes, and during the campaign Bilbo had 
made a statement that his first act would be to “kick out” High- 
tower, for which act he had reserved a “special pair of boots.’’*% 
When the board met on July 1, 1916, the booting occurred. In 
view of “the fact that conditions have arisen in Mississippi, en- 
tirely separate and apart from the A. and M. College, and 
which in no wise reflect on the management,” the board an- 
nounced that it felt that “for the best interests of that Institu- 
tion, a new President be named.” Realizing that Bilbo had 


control of a majority of the trustees, Hightower withdrew his 


name from consideration, whereupon the state Superintendent 
of Education, W. H. Smith, was unanimously elected to the 
presidency. In a public statement, the board commended High- 
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tower's administration as having “enlarged the scope of its 
work,” particularly in “getting it in touch with the agricultural 
classes of the State,” a task in which the usefulness of the college 
had been increased “100 per cent.” Furthermore, said the 
trustees, Hightower would retire with “their absolute confi- 
dence and friendship.’”*” But no job. 

While politics were unquestionably at the bottom of the 
deposing of Hightower, even such enemies of Bilbo as the Jack- 
son Daily News commented that while the treatment of High- 
tower was unfortunate, he had not been fit for the “responsible” 
job and a change was in order.’ It is difficult, however, from 
the vantage point of the present to see how one could condemn 
the Hightower administration as a failure. ‘Ihe expansion that 
was begun under Hardy had continued, and the college had 
taken on the appearance of a mature institution, enjoying, as 
the trustees boasted, ‘‘a standing today in the Education world 
hardly second to any of its kind in the country." ‘The college 
that Hightower left in 1916, had become as he himself boasted, 
“broader than its four walls; it is now the college of the peo- 
pleas 


CHAPTER XIII 


“Corn Club” Smith 


PRESIDENT Hightower’s successor, William Hall Smith, had 
been born to farming and reared to pedagogy. When his farmer 
father moved from Lamar County, Alabama, to Clay County, 
Mississippi, in 1876, young Smith embarked upon a career of 
farming and a search for book-learning that eventually made 
him president of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Mississippi. When he was graduated from Iuka Normal Col- 
lege in 1889, Smith had already spent some years teaching in 
the Clay County schools. After holding administrative positions 
at Ackerman, Eupora, and Durant, he became superintendent 
of education for Holmes County in 1903. Soon earning a repu- 
tation as the father of school consolidation in Mississippi, he 
became state supervisor of rural education in 1910. Not even 
the prestige of a college presidency at the state Normal College 
could tear him away from his interest in rural education; so, 
after serving temporarily as president of the normal for ten 
months, he returned to his rural supervisory work. Meanwhile, 
Smith had become interested in forming corn clubs among the 
farm boys of the state, thereby earning for himself the nickname, 
“Corn Club” Smith. 

It was not surprising that in 1912, Smith became presi- 
dent of the state teachers association or that two years later he 
was elected state superintendent of education. In 1916, he was 
reelected without opposition. One year earlier, he had been 
made president of the Southern Conference of Education and 
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Industry.” One could scarcely require of any man a more ap- 
propriate apprenticeship for the presidency of an agricultural 
and mechanical college than Smith had served. When the an- 
nouncement of his election was made, even such critics of the 
Bilbo Administration as Frederick Sullens, editor of the Jack- 
son Daily News, hailed the move as “‘a step forward.’’* Promptly 
the Baptists of Mississippi College dubbed him LL.D., even 
though he was a Methodist, and his proud following of teachers 
throughout the state presented him with a silver service in token 
of their esteem for him.* 

‘That Smith, although he was a so-called Bilbo man, was to 
be no pawn of his patron was obvious from the start; and the 
late stormy petrel of Mississippi politics deserves at least a left- 
handed compliment in that he allowed such a man as Smith to be- 
come president of the college. On the day of his election, Smith 
appeared before the board and announced categorically that his 
acceptance depended upon his being given ‘‘a free hand in di- 
recting the Institution,” that “if he was to be dictated to about 
whom he should put in the faculty or whom he should name as 
an employee or whom he should take out of these places, he 
did not want the place.” Smith was accordingly given assur- 
ance ‘‘that he would be given a free hand without any dictation 
or domination.’® 

Hightower was immediately given leave of absence for the 
remainder of his term, and early in July, Smith arrived to take 
charge. In August, the new president delivered his first official 
speech, outlining his plans for the college at one of the summer 
farm meetings held on the campus.’ That Smith meant busi- 
ness is suggested by a terse entry in the minutes of the faculty 
for December 5, to the effect that at the next meeting the presi- 
dent would “appoint another Committee on Efficiency.’”* 

When he became president, Smith served notice that he 
intended to make a careful study of the operation of the col- 
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lege. Within a year he had reached the following conclusions: 


1. ‘The annual expense per student to the State and the in- 
dividual, is less in the Mississippi A. & M. College than in a similar 
institution in any other of the United States. One hundred and 
fifty dollars per student per session meets all necessary expense in- 
cluding board, laundry, light, heat and books. 

2. ‘[his institution pays an average salary to its faculty mem- 
bers from twenty-five to fifty per cent less than other similar in- 
stitutions. ‘This serves as a very serious handicap to efforts for 
efficiency in the various departments. We are constantly put to 
the necessity of replacing our most efficient faculty members with 
young and inexperienced men. Mississippi can not afford to con- 
tinue this ruinous policy longer if she would have her educational 
institutions maintain proper standards of efficiency. 

3. In proportion to white population in the state, the Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. College has a larger enrollment of male students 
than any Agricultural College in the country. It is claimed also 
that more of her graduates are filling civil service and other gov- 
ernment positions than of any other similar institution. Many of 
her graduates, and under-graduates are finding their way back to 
the farms to lead the communities in better methods of farming. 

4. The Mississippi A. & M. College has no aristocracies, clans 
or classes. An industrious working boy is as highly respected by 
faculty and student body as one who has plenty of spending money. 
A democratic spirit pervades the entire institution. 

5. The rapidly growing attendance of students and increas- 
ing demands made on this institution call for more buildings and 
equipment. Every building, section room, and laboratory on the 
campus is now overcrowded. ... The legislature of Tennessee and: 
Texas recently appropriated more than $1,500,000 each to their 
Agricultural Colleges respectively, for buildings and equipment.® 


Not being a person to shun the difficult, Smith tackled the 
perennial disciplinary problem with vigor. Addressing the 
Y.M.C.A. in October, 1916, he called upon the student body 
to improve in conduct and threatened to use harsh measures if 
such offenses as cigarette smoking were not curtailed. Smith 
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also pled with the students to take greater interest in the care 
of the campus, another persistent problem.” 

Smith had dreams of enlarging and beautifying the physi- 
cal properties of the college. Although he had the support of 
the governor in some of his requests, Smith pled in vain for a 
new library, a science building, a model creamery, a ‘““Woman’s 
Hall,” and a combination gymnasium-armory."* One imperative 
need was for a new dormitory, and in February, 1917, permis- 
sion to spend $40,000 to erect the present northwest wing of 
Main Dormitory was obtained by a poll of the legislators.” Un- 
fortunately, wartime prices made the project more difficult to 
carry out as time passed, and when bids were opened in March, 
all were over $10,000 in excess of the $40,000 maximum al- 
lowed. Governor Bilbo proposed that the contractors revise 
their bids on the basis of having a portion of the work done 
by the state in the form of convict labor. Although the superin- 
tendent of the state penitentiary demurred, Bilbo seems to have 
used persuasion, and in the end, convict labor was promised for 
the project during the months of May through August, 1917. 
Although several members of the board felt that the project was 
rather questionable in view of the wartime economic situation 
and enrollment uncertainties, the contract was let on April 17, 
1917, and work was promptly begun. 

Funds were inadequate, however, and by December, the 
completion of the dormitory was included as part of a proposed 
million dollar bond issue sponsored by Smith and Bilbo for 
improvements at the college.” When the bond issue scheme 
foundered, Smith had to borrow $12,000 in the summer of 1919, 
to complete the unfinished dormitory.*® Meanwhile, a modest 
gymnasium had been erected, a portion of the funds coming 
from student and alumni subscriptions." 

The beautification of the campus was a project as dear to 
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Smith as it was to Professor A. B. McKay, of the department of 
horticulture. In the years 1917-1919, over a hundred shade 
trees were set out on the grounds. Also, flower plots and shrubs 
were distributed over the campus for demonstration as well as 
esthetic purposes.** By October, 1919, the “young elms and 
oaks” were in a “flourishing condition,’ and many of the build- 
ings had been landscaped with shrubs and vines.” 

Meanwhile, a committee had been set up by the president 
to make plans for further campus improvement. This group 
recommended that a chair of landscape architecture be estab- 
lished, its occupant to be encharged with the duties of superin- 
tendent of grounds. It also went into detail about the landscap- 
ing of individual buildings, including “‘the pock-marked atrocity 
of the hospital walls,” which should be “hidden as quickly as 
possible in a veil of decent green.’ In 1920, the legislature 
authorized an annual appropriation of $500, which together with 
the proceeds of a one dollar campus fee for students gave the col- 
lege about $2,000 a year to expend on the grounds. But this 
was far from enough to satisfy the demands of beautification, 
leaving the college to suffer the inevitable “reproach” that “its 
campus does not reflect the teaching of its class rooms.’’** 


‘The Smith administration was an ideal time for the insti- 
tution of a federally sponsored program in vocational and indus- 
trial education for which educators had been struggling for some 
years. On the basis of an elaborate report made in 1914, bya 
federal commission on national aid to vocational education, the 
Smith-Hughes Bill was introduced in Congress late in 1915, 
and after meeting with considerable obstacles, finally became 
law on February 23, 1917.7? The Smith-Hughes Act, together 
with a wartime vocational rehabiliation law passed in June, 
1918, placed a considerable burden upon the colleges to further 
the cause of vocational education in the public schools. At first, 
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there was no formal tie between the state board of vocational 
education set up by the Smith-Hughes Act and the agricultural 
extension service, but after a number of cases of conflict in the 
field had arisen, the federal Board of Vocational Education and 
the Department of Agriculture issued in February, 1918, the 
first of a series of regulations attempting to codrdinate the ex- 
tension and the vocational education agencies so that they could 
cooperate more amicably.” 

For the colleges, the Smith-Hughes Act meant a large-scale 
training program for vocational teachers to supply the new 
agricultural high schools. Naturally, the land-grant colleges 
were ready to embark upon such a program, and the federal 
government obliged with the necessary funds. Mississippi A. 
and M. was promptly chosen as the state training school under 
the Smith-Hughes Act.** The catalogues of 1916-1917 made a 
hurried reference to the new agricultural education program, 
but it was not until the 1917-1918 session that a four year course 
of study was readied. By this time, a curriculum for ‘““Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture’”’ was in operation under the super- 
vision of J. V. Bowen, who had just taken over the directorship 
of the school of industrial education.” In connection with this 
federally-sponsored expansion of the school of industrial educa- 
tion, the “Campus Model School,” which had been started in 
1913, was enlarged by adding an eighth grade and employing 
additional staff.?* 

Another move indicative of the growing importance of 
teacher-training work was the adoption in January, 1917, of 
the quarter system, which enabled the college to offer a full- 
scale summer term. Up to this time, summer school had been 
a rather informal adjunct of the college, dependent very largely 
upon the support of the state department of education, which 
usually located one of its ‘‘peripatetic summer normals’ at the 
college. In some years there had been no summer school, what- 
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soever. Meanwhile, the faculty regularly argued the pro’s and 
con’s of going into a full-year program.” 

At the same time, there was widespread sentiment in the 
state that there were too many summer schools. Significantly 
enough, in 1916, both the university and the college made an 
informal agreement to share staffs and alternate with each other 
in giving summer normals.** Apparently, this arrangement did 
not work out, and when A. and M. adopted the quarter system 
for the obvious purpose of offering a full three-month summer 
school, the board debated an enforced curtailment of the vari- 
ous summer programs.” At any rate, 500 students enrolled for 
the college summer session of 1917.°° In September, a special 
investigating committee of the board unleashed a scathing at- 
tack upon the practice of operating four summer schools in 
state colleges, not to mention the state-subsidized normals at 
Blue Mountain and Mississippi College. In particular, the sec- 
retary of the board demanded that the I. I. and C. combine 
with the A. and M. College for a joint summer program on 
the Starkville campus.** Approving the Lawrence proposals, 
the board recommended that the legislature act accordingly to 
enforce a program of curtailment.* 

Although the legislature demurred, in 1918, neither the 
I. I. and C. nor the university had a summer school. As a re- 
sult, even under wartime conditions, the enrollment at A. and 
M. was large.*? Support for the summer session was not un- 
animous, however, even on the college campus, and in January, 
1920, shortly before Smith’s resignation, the faculty was consid- 
ering abolition of the summer school on the grounds of high 
costs, inadequate equipment, and failure to serve the “regular” 
students.** In February, the faculty voted to abandon the sum- 
mer quarter after the 1920 summer session, which would be 
cut to six weeks. Steps were taken at the same time for a return 
to the semester plan, which was finally reinstated in the 1921- 
1922 session.*° 
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One of the most important steps in the extension field ever 
taken by the college came in 1917 with the establishment of the 
service bureau, whose purpose was to disseminate “information 
along all lines to citizens in all vocations and professions, who 
are endeavoring to increase their efficiency and advance their 
lines of work, and to stimulate them to strive for the highest 
and best things in life.’’ In other words, the service bureau was 
to “‘carry the college outside the present walls until its work em- 
braces every community in Mississippi.’*® Actually, it was 
merely an application of the idea of the agricultural extension 
service to the entire college. With a corps of investigators and 
instructors of its own the service bureau, or “Extra-Mural Di- 
vision,’ as it was sometimes called, was divided into five depart- 
ments: the department of correspondence instruction; the de- 
partment of public discussion (mainly concerned with debating 
in the public schools); the department of general information 
and welfare (which offered a special “package library” service); 
the department of municipal and county reference; and the de- 
partment of visual instruction.*” 

During the spring of 1917 the correspondence department 
of the service bureau offered seven courses in the school of 
agriculture and four in the school of industrial education, while 
two were being prepared in the general science school. A fee 
of $3 per course was charged.*® On June 1, Miss Nannie Rice, 
who later became college librarian, was engaged as secretary 
and registrar of the correspondence division.** 

That every branch of the college was becoming public- 
service-conscious during the Smith era is indicated by develop- 
ments in many areas. For example, the public affairs course 
that Bowen had nurtured as a part of his business administration 
curriculum became a separate entity under Frederic D. Mellen, 
and students in all schools were permitted to elect courses in 
public affairs.*° 
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Naturally, the old cry of duplication was revived in Smith’s 
time, for as the college program expanded, there were certain 
to be some injured toes. In September, 1917, a special com- 
mittee of the board investigated the situation in the state uni- 
versity and colleges and came forward, as might be expected, 
with an attack on the school of industrial education at A. and 
M. College as being “almost wholly literary’’ as well as compet- 
ing unfavorably with the industrial curricula at the college. 
Yet, admitted the committee, there could be no argument 
against the agricultural education courses that were being of- 
fered. At the same time, the duplication of certain engineering 
work at the university was momentarily questioned but even- 
tually condoned by the committee.** 

The duplication controversy soon brought results, for the 
school of industrial pedagogy at A. and M. began to suffer cur- 
tailment after the investigation. Its enrollment had been de- 
clining for several years before 1917, at which time it was made 
an adjunct of James V. Bowen’s school of business.** ‘The con- 
fusion of wartime made matters worse, and by the end of the 
war the school of industrial education had disappeared, surviv- 
ing only as three departmental majors: general education, in 
the department of education and sociology, under A. B. Butts; 
agricultural education, under a new department by that name; 
and trades education, under a department of trades education.** 
Even with the disappearance of the education school as such, 
there was still an active program in teacher training. But the 
school as such had apparently been a token sacrifice to both the 
First World War and the state war on duplication. Certainly, 
the flow of students training for work in the agricultural high 
schools did not abate, and both general and trades education 
continued to do more than hold their own. Moreover, degrees 
in education continued to be granted. 
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While student-guidance has been largely neglected in 
American colleges until recently, it is interesting to note that 
as early as the days of President Hardy, a faculty committee at 
A. and M. College had been considering a program of student 
advisement.** Under Hightower, a “student advisor system” 
was drafted by a committee headed by J. V. Bowen.*® ‘That 
nothing was actually accomplished is suggested by the fact that, 
in December, 1917, when the college was being confronted with 
its wartime disciplinary problems, President Smith considered 
the revival of an advisory system.*® Apparently meeting with 
little success, the president next considered the advisability of 
having all students take the same course for their first freshman 
quarter in order to allow time for student observation and facul- 
ty advisement to facilitate a proper choice of a major.*” All this 
seems, however, to have died in the talking stage, and in Febru- 
ary, 1919, the faculty was still solemnly but ineffectually agree- 
ing that “some agency for aiding students in choosing courses” 
should be set up.*® 


The First World War was undoubtedly the most porten- 
tous event of the Smith era. Although some of the by-products 
of war in Europe, particularly inflation, had made their in- 
fluence felt at the college in the two and a half years before 
this country entered the struggle, it was not until the actual 
declaration of war in the spring of 1917 that the college com- 
munity seems to have become alarmed at the world situation. 
On March 30, the faculty met in special session to express them- 
selves on the “National Crisis.’’ As a result, resolutions were 
adopted and sent to Governor Bilbo placing the faculty, the 
laboratories, and the scientific equipment of the college ‘‘at the 
service of the state and nation in doing scientific research work.” 
The senior class, cadet officers, and military staff also pledged 
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their services “if they should be needed in training camps for 
the training of volunteer companies.’’* 

The campus soon began to take on a wartime atmosphere. 
The annual high school field days, in the holding of which A. 
and M. had vied with the university for some years, were can- 
celled in 1917, and in accordance with subsequent orders by 
the board, were abolished for the duration.” In April, 1917, all 
campus social functions were cancelled by the board, and it was 
strongly recommended that intercollegiate athletic contests also 
be abandoned.”* 

Naturally, the student body was soon considerably disor- 
ganized by the rush to the colors. Provision was made to grad- 
uate in absentia those seniors who volunteered and to give 
credit for courses to undergraduates who had passing grades 
upon withdrawal to enter military or industrial service.’ By 
‘May, nearly all of the student body was reported to have with- 
drawn either to enlist or to go home to the farm or into indus- 
try.°° Commencement was dispensed with and school was dis- 
missed on May 18 instead of May 28, because the exodus had 
become so general.”* In spite of all this, however, there were 650 
students present for the summer session.”® 

Meanwhile, the college had begun to fight the war on the 
economic front. Because of the “‘high prices of foodstuff,’’ col- 
lege land was set aside for faculty gardens.*® The agricultural 
extension service also set about the task of training the citizenry 
in the conservation of food and clothing, in first aid, in house- 
hold budgeting, and the like.** 

In July, a letter from President Wilson advised the presi- 
dent to keep the institution in operation in order to provide 
trained men to replace those lost in the war.°* Promptly a cam- 
paign was initiated to attract “young men’ to enter college in 
the fall, and when school opened on September 19, the enroll- 
ment was surprisingly good.*® Nevertheless, conditions were too 
unsettled to promote any sustained scholastic effort. In Jan- 
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uary, 1918, the school offered its faculty, buildings, and equip- 
ment to the War Department for the training of technicians.© 
At the same time, the college announced that it would accept 
students of draft age pending their call, and that special me- 
chanical and military courses would be open to these men.® In 
April, a contract was made with the War Department for in- 
structing 600 men for two-month periods to serve in the techni- 
cal branches of that service. This program continued until the 
signing of the armistice.*? Meanwhile, in the spring, many sen- 
iors were taken from their classes to enter officers training 
camps.® 

In September, 1918, the college began to enroll under the 
Student Army Training Corps program all volunteers who 
could meet the twelve unit requirement. Over 800 of these were 
accepted by arrangement with the War Department. With about 
1,700 men now on the campus, the great influenza epidemic of 
1918 hit in full force. Every faculty member and student not in 
bed worked day and night with the victims. All told, only 38 
deaths occurred, out of at least 1,200 cases.** Late in October, 
efforts were made to resume classes, but little was done for the 
remainder of the semester.®* Nevertheless, the campus slogan at 
this time was “A & M. has gone to war—all of it—lock, stock, and 
barrell.’’®¢ 

After the signing of the armistice, the war machines slowed 
down quickly. In December 1918, the military establishment at 
the college was demobilized.®* It has been estimated that the 
college had about 4,000 of its students in the service when the 
armistice came.** In 1920, J. Wendell Bailey published a full 
account of the contribution of the college alumni and students 
to the war under the title, The Mississippi A. and M. College 
and the War. 

After the war, an educational program for veterans was 
undertaken. Although federal subsidization of ‘‘G.I.’s” was by. 
no means as extensive at this time as it was to become twenty- 
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five years later, the problems involved were essentially the same 
as those of the latter-day program. In November, 1918, the 
college made arrangements with the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education to train disabled soldiers and sailors. Work 
offered was of three types: (1) regular college-grade work lead- 
ing to a degree; (2) trades instruction without a degree; and 
(3) elementary training for a special group of near-illiterates 
who had to be given the three R’s before they could undertake 
trades education. In agriculture, the offering of special practi- 
cal courses in the second category proved highly popular.” 

The illiterates created a serious problem, not only because 
of their mature years but also because of their incapability of 
becoming adapted to the atmosphere of an institution of higher 
education. Finally, in 1921, training for this group was aban- 
doned. After all, there were problems enough with those who 
belonged on a college campus, for the composition of the stu- 
dent body was radically modified by the mingling of such ir- 
reconcilable elements as the callow youth fresh from the high 
school and the battle-scarred veteran.” 

It was not until 1926 that the last of these federally sub- 
sidized students left the college.” ‘he operation of the veterans 
program after the First World War gave American colleges an 
experience of which they were later to take advantage when a 
vastly more elaborate system was instituted. President Smith 
himself profited by his experience in the operation of the re- 
habilitation work at A. and M., for after his resignation in 1920 
he went to Washington as a specialist in the field of veteran 
education. 


In 1920, Lee Russell became governor of Mississippi. Smith 
soon found himself at odds with the new administration. In 
June, 1920, it was revealed that the books of the college fi- 
nancial secretary, C. B. Powell, were not in order, there being 
a deficit of around $100,000. Smith promptly relieved Powell 
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of his position, and an investigation by the board followed. Au- 
ditors found $100,271.40 in unpaid bills against the credit of 
the college, together with certain other financial irregularities 
in the form of diverted funds and overdrafts. All told, the 
shortage approached $140,000.%* The deficit was not, it seems, 
a matter of dishonesty but rather one of financial confusion 
growing out of the economic difficulties of the wartime opera- 
tion of the college. Powell himself was personally short only 
$1,832.51; but certain funds had been transferred from one ac- 
count to another in violation of the letter of the appropriation 
laws. Also, certain college agencies had failed to collect money 
due them. These included the automobile, laundry, power 


plant, poultry, and horticulture departments.“* In the end, it 


was necessary to ask the legislature to appropriate $78,251.68 
to clear these accounts.” 

The financial troubles that led to the crisis of 1920 were 
largely the result of appropriation difficulties dating from 1918. 
According to a story circulating in 1920, J. S. Howerton, who in 
1918 was chairman of the house committee on appropriations, 
had contrived to have the A. and M. appropriation cut because 
Smith would not “make a certain change” on the faculty. Bilbo, 
too, was reported to have joined in the “‘persecution” of Smith 
by discriminating against the college. When Russell became 
governor, Howerton was appointed to the board, thereby furth- 
er embarrassing the college administration.” 

Meanwhile, Smith, apparently to the full knowledge of 
both Bilbo and the board (on which Russell was a Bilbo ap- 
pointee), had made certain adjustments in funds in order to 
keep the institution going, a practice frequently engaged in be- 
fore, so it seems.™* At any rate, the political excitement en- 
gendered by the financial situation forced Smith into a position 
where he had no alternative but resignation. 

Smith’s first indication of his intention to resign was given 
to the board on May 24, in time for announcement at the close 
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of the commencement exercises on that day. Formal accept- 
ance did not occur until the board met on June 2, 1920.7* Mean- 
while, with creditors camping on the state’s doorstep, the board 
ordered all the colleges to install uniform systems of bookkeep- 
ing and business management. Bills were to be paid in thirty 
days, and instructions were sent out that state funds would here- 
after be used only for the specific purposes for which they were 
appropriated and that there would be no transfers from one ac- 
count to another.”? Although the faculty made representations 
in Smith’s favor, there was no retreating, and on July 23, D. C. 
Hull was chosen to take Smith’s place.*° 

Although the Smith era was not entirely free from politics, 
it is difficult to see how the college could have fared much bet- 
ter during the war years than it had under Smith. He had kept 
its doors open as well as its pursestrings, and thanks to his close 
ties with the educational and agricultural interests of the state, 
he had managed to leave the college with the accolades of his 
own colleagues on the faculty and their assurance that his had 
been a “‘successful administration.’’** 


CHAPTER XIV 


Bricks Without Straw 


THE YEARS that followed the close of the First World War 


were trying times in this country, particularly in the South, and 


above all in Mississippi. It would have been bad enough had 
not Mississippi been one of the poverty-stricken provinces of 
King Cotton in a time when Republican prosperity was giving 
cotton farmers very little to hope for short of abject poverty. 
At A. and M. College the situation could be seen at its worst. 
Like the farmer, whose sons comprised its student body and 
whose tax contributions to the public purse were its main livelli- 
hood, the college was able to keep only one jump ahead of the 
creditors—that is if it had any credit at all. Smith departed with 
the creditors on his heels. The presidents who followed him 
were not even lucky enough to contract debts. As if financial 
trials were not enough, there came the academic debacle of the 
famous Bilbo firings in 1930; so that as a result, the college 
entered upon the thirties broken financially and in spirit. The 
amazing thing about all this, however, is that, like the dejected 
farmer, the college somehow or other managed to keep body 
and soul together, sharing, perhaps, the charmed life of the 
poor in being always with us. 

The presidents of the twenties, David Carlisle Hull and 
Buz M. Walker, were men of stature and integrity. Hull was 
born in the Attala County hills and educated at A. and M. 
College, receiving his master’s degree in 1905. While still a 
student, he had acted as headmaster of the preparatory school; 
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then, with the establishment of a school of industrial pedagogy, 
he became its dean, remaining as such until 1910. In that year 
he went to Millsaps College as president, resigning in 1912 to 
become superintendent of the city schools of Meridian, where 
he had been principal from 1898 to 1902. He was at Meridian 
when the board made him president of his alma mater, in 1920.* 
Hull continued as president for nearly five years. In January, 
1925, he announced to the board his intention of resigning. 
Although he was asked to reconsider, he refused; and on July 1, 
1925, he left the college, bearing with him a gold watch pre- 
sented by the faculty and an appointment as president of Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College.’ 

Walker was, like his predecessor Hull, an alumnus of the 
college, having graduated in its first class, in 1883. Born within 
the county that was to be the home of A. and M. College, 
Walker grew up, so to speak, with the school. After graduation, 
he taught for one year in the preparatory school before being 
given a position as assistant professor in the department of 
mathematics. Receiving a master’s from A. and M. in 1886, 


he did further graduate work at the University of Virginia | | 


and spent fifteen months studying at Goettingen and Berlin. 
In 1897, he continued his studies at the University of Chicago, 
receiving his doctorate in 1906. His dissertation involved the 
solution of the mathematical problem, “On The Resolution of 
Higher Singularities of Algebraic Curves into Ordinary Nodes.” 
Already he had been made a director of the school of engineer- — 
ing upon its formation in 1902, and when Dr. Magruder died 
in 1913, Walker became vice-president. Then, in 1925, with 
Hull’s resignation, Walker received the highest honor the col- 
lege could give, its presidency.’ | 

The story of the fortunes of the college in the twenties is, | 
as has already been suggested, the story of education in a 
poverty-stricken cotton state. Confronted with the necessity of 
making bricks without straw, the college tackled its superhuman 
task courageously. 
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One of the problems that faced the two educators who were 
president in the twenties was that of academic standards and 
the reputation of the college in the educational field. In 1920, 
Hull appointed a committee to undertake to secure recognition 
of the college by the New York Board of Regents.* At the same 
time, steps were taken to secure closer ties with the National 
Education Association by establishing a local chapter on the 
campus.° Affiliation with the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Universities was also agitated as early as 1921, when Pro- 
fessor Gaines brought the matter up in a meeting of the faculty. 
Two years later, a committee was appointed to examine the 
“advisability and feasibility” of an application for membership 
in this body.® | 

In the matter of standards, the college was not on the best 
of relations with its sister institutions in the state. ‘There had 
been constant misunderstandings over what was a passing grade, 
the schools not being able to agree on either a uniform require- 
ment or the evaluation of transfer credits from other colleges, 
whose work was often not technical enough to suit the require- 
ments of A. and M. Then in 1921, the A. and M. faculty voted 
to increase the graduation requirement from 144 to 160 se- 
mester hours, thereby placing the college in a poor competitive 
position with respect to other state schools, whose requirements 
were lower.’ In fact, a faculty committee was appointed in 1923, 
to consider reduction of the graduation requirement.® Although 
the total was reduced by four hours to 156, the faculty refused 
to budge any further when the question arose again in 1924.° 

Meanwhile, in 1923, the faculty were urged by Hull to 
follow a “tightening up” policy with the students. According 
to Dr. Walker, there was a “general laxity in the conduct and 
class work of students,” and the faculty were made responsible 
for remedying this condition.*® 

The election of an educator, Henry L. Whitfield, as gov- 
ernor in 1924, did much to advance the respectability of the 
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state educational system. In 1925, the board called upon the 
colleges to give “the most careful study” to the matter of en- 
trance requirements as well as to the scholarship and character 
of the students. In cases where pupils wére unwilling to work, 
a “rigid policy” leading to a “speedy severance of relations” 
should be instituted. In particular, the colleges were not to 
condone poor scholarship by keeping the inferior student on 
the rolls.” 

In the mid-twenties, the college zealously contemplated its 
own deficiencies in a series of faculty studies, and by virtue of 
this program of self-improvement, it soon won increased recog- 
nition in educational circles. In November, 1925, President 
Walker returned from a land-grant college meeting in Chicago 
with recommendations for improvement from that quarter.’? 
Finally, in 1926, the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools voted to admit A. and M. to membership, 
and shortly afterward the American Council on Education ap- 
proved the college. By 1927, Dr. Walker boasted that all “ac- 
crediting boards and organizations” were now including the 
college on their approved lists.** Not until the Bilbo scandal 
of 1930, which caused the suspension of the state schools, was 
the progress of the college in this respect halted. 

Discussion of the role of the college in the field of edu- 
cation naturally involved the old question of the nature of its 
curricula. The old cry of duplication was heard often in the 
twenties. In fact, it became the constant refrain of those who 
demanded economy in the state colleges. In 1920, proposals were 
made in the legislature to combine all of the state colleges and 
the university at Jackson.’* Although the project was killed 
at that time, the forces supporting combination were to revive 
their efforts time and time again. 

Financial retrenchment did more than any other factor to 
promote administrative and academic consolidations within the 
college. The school of industrial education had perished in the 
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war; but in July, 1920, the fragments of its liberal arts constit- 
uency were assembled together as an academic school. Here 
were placed the departments of English composition, English 
literature, public speaking, history and civics, economics, mathe- 
matics, and modern languages. In charge of the new school was 
F. J. Weddell, who was also head of the department of English 
composition. At this time, the English department had become 
a two-headed affair, its literary contingent having been organ- 
ized separately under F. P. Gaines as the department of English 
literature. Incidentally, just as soon as Gaines left the college 
in 1923, this separation was ended on the recommendation of 
the acting head of the department of English literature, Herbert 
Drennon, who proposed that the two halves should be reunited 
under Weddell.*® 

What remained of the general education curriculum was 
entrusted by Hull to the school of science.*® At the same time, 
industrial education as such became an adjunct of the engineer- 
ing school, while agricultural education existed more or less 
as a lone wolf in the department of vocational education, with 
no ties to any particular school." 

So far, there was no real diminution in the total number 
of schools at A. and M., for the industrial education school had 
been replaced by the academic school. Economy, forced by 
inadequate legislative appropriations, was soon to bring exten- 
sive curtailment. At one time, there was considerable discussion 
throughout the state of a scheme of enforcing economy by abol- 
ishing the freshman class in the state colleges and forcing the 
high schools to offer the equivalent of the freshman program.*® 

The first wielding of the axe was in the direction of the 
college presidents, whose maximum salary was set by law in 
1922, at $4,800. This amounted to a $1,200 reduction in Hull’s 
salary, a move which not even a post-war depression seemed. to 
warrant. When Hull threatened to leave, the board voted him 
an additional $1,200 from federal experiment station and exten- 
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sion funds.’® At the next legislature, there were charges of 


violating the salary appropriation bill, but Hull and the board 
stood their ground.”° Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that Hull, 
who had already received offers from other institutions and 
was rumored in 1924, to be planning to resign, finally decided 
to shake the dust of Mississippi off his feet one year later.** 

Hull’s last year was a trying one. In 1924, with the federal 
subsidy for veteran education all but gone, the trustees asked 
the legislature for $256,687.36 to cover the next biennium and 
got only $203,437.36. As a result, the college had to retrench 
on all sides. In April, Hull announced that eighteen staff mem- 
bers would be dropped and in certain cases departments would 
be combined. In the same month, the board approved a num- 
ber of changes. The agricultural departments would be reduced 
from eight to four: general agriculture, horticulture, dairying, 
and agricultural education. ‘The three engineering branches, 
mechanical, civil, and electrical, would remain. General science 
would be reduced from four departments to two: one to train 
for research in science, the other to train for the teaching of 
science. ‘The school of business would be discontinued.”? For 
a while, there was a rumor that the business school at the uni- 
versity would be suspended while that at A. and M. would 
continue.”? Nevertheless, Hull and the board went on with their 
plans to abandon the A. and M. school of business. The fresh- 
man class of 1923-1924 would be allowed to register as sopho- 
mores in other schools for the coming year, while junior and 
senior students in business would be given an opportunity to 
complete their degrees in that field.** 

Actually, business subjects continued to be taught, par- 
ticularly for engineering and agricultural students, who were 
required to take courses in finance and business law. How- 
ever, the business school as such was reduced to departmental 
status as “Finance and Marketing.” Dean Bowen held his old 
title until the Catalogue of 1925-1926 appeared.?° Meanwhile, 
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the business school continued to exist in spirit if not in letter. 
Its official reinstatement in 1931, was to be simply a matter 
of recognition of a fatt accompli. 

Meanwhile, thanks to financial retrenchment, the college 
was being constantly upbraided by the board for even the 
slightest appearance of inefficiency of operation or duplication 
in work. At the same time, there was much talk of the necessity 
of adapting the college program to the changing needs of the 
people and the spirit of the times. In June, 1925, the board 
passed resolutions reminding the colleges that the people of 
Mississippi were “living in a day and time when conditions 
growing out of the world war and the complex economic changes 
have created problems seriously affecting this state and the lives 
of all our peoples, and necessitating marked readjustments in 
the domains of government, education, business, and social 
life... .” Standing on the threshold of an era of “splendid 
development and unprecedented growth,” the people of Mis- 
Sissippi could expect and demand of their colleges “comprehen- 
sive and intelligent studies of the state’s peculiar problems... .” 
In this connection, heads of departments at the colleges were 
charged with studying “existing state needs” and preparing “‘spe- 
cific courses of study . . . covering these particular fields.” 
Instructors with experience should be employed to teach these 
practical courses, and educational methods used at the colleges 
should be brought in line with those “now in vogue in other 
educational institutions of other states.” Finally, the board 
wanted the “student beneficiaries of the state’s bounty” to have 
“a deeper realization of personal responsibility to the state.’?® 

What all this seemed to mean to President Walker was that 
the colleges should rework their courses of study, and in a special 
report to the board nine months later he indicated some success. 
In the first place, the teacher training activities in the science 
and agriculture schools were combined into one course. In the 
school of agriculture the department of rural economics now 
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began to offer a major designed to instruct boys in “Mississippi 
conditions.” At the same time, a program had been instituted 
whereby agricultural students might leave college on April 1, 
to do practical work on the farm, “assisting their fathers” in the 
management of crops; then, armed with their records and ac- 
counts, they would return on July 15, to complete the year’s 
work. Meanwhile, boys and girls of sub-college age as well as 
farm parents were to be given a full opportunity to enjoy the 
various extension services offered by the college during the 
summer months. “Through this means,” said Walker, “we hope 
to acquaint the people of the state more closely with the work 
of the institution and its possibilities for serving the state.”?” 

In 1928, apparently as a part of a scheme intended to save 
the state money and “serve” the people by keeping the college 
open the year round, the college returned to the quarter system, 
which had been abandoned in 1920. Back in 1921, a special 
report of the board had endorsed the quarter system on the 
grounds not only of its supposed economy of operation but also 
of its enabling a student “to finish his course in three years 
and thereby increase the number of students who could take 
advantage of these institutions by at least 25 per cent.”?% Al- 
though each system had been heralded as a money-saving pan- 
acea, no one seems to have been troubled by inconsistencies. At 
any rate, the changes consumed time if not money. So, Walker 
and his faculty now embarked again on the seas of curriculum 
revision. Walker himself favored a plan of using the first two 
years in college for general education, the remaining two years 
to be “devoted more to specialization.”*? Advocates of “general 
education” in a later day may be somewhat surprised to learn 
of this voice crying in the wilderness a quarter of a century 
earlier. 

Since A. and M. College was constantly enjoined in the 
twenties to keep in touch with the people, both the experiment 
station and the agricultural extension service were given full 
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encouragement by Hull and Walker. Two new branch experi- 
ment stations were set up, the Raymond station in 1920, and 
the Adams County station in 1928.°° Hull advocated a system 
of county experimental farms operated in connection with the 
agricultural high schools instead of a further expansion of the 
branch stations. The station in Raymond proved in part to be 
such a project.** 

Experimental work at the college progressed rapidly in 
the twenties. In 1923, experiment station men were instructing 
farmers in eighteen counties in the art of land terracing.*? At 
the same time, research on cotton was continuing. Meanwhile, 
in dairying and livestock work the station was not idle. In 1924, 
beef produced at the college station brought the top prices for 
the year at St. Louis.*? In dairying, the Codperative Creamery, 
which had been set up by the experiment station for local farm- 
ers in 1912, had been so successful that in 1925, the Borden 
Company entered the Oktibbeha County area, which by that 
time had become known as the major dairy center of the state.** 
In fact, the creamery had been so great a success that private 
interests were attacking it in 1928, and the board actually con- 
sidered the advisability of withdrawing college support from 
the project and moving the creamery from the campus.*° 

Much of the credit for the continued expansion of the 
dairy program at the college should be given to J. S. Moore, 
who had become head of the dairy husbandry department in 
1904, and had developed his program to such an extent that, in 
1921, a full four-year course in dairying was established at the 
college.*® 

Never forgetful of public relations, the experiment station 
constantly brought in farmers, dairymen, and livestock men to 
inspect the station and learn of the work being done. Scarcely 
a year passed without one or more of these inspections.*” 

The agricultural extension service, which had become very 
much of a coeducational affair after home economics extension 
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was placed at the college under the Smith-Lever program, was 
taking full advantage of the emancipation of the American 
woman in the twenties. In 1922, Lowndes county sent the first 
“party of ladies” ever to “visit” the college to register for a 
short course on home economics.*® In the same year, a home 
garden campaign was promoted by the extension service in co- 
Operation with the federated women’s clubs of the state.*° 

Unfortunately, the home economics department was not to 
escape without hair-pulling. In 1924, Susie V. Powell, who had 
been transplanted from Jackson to serve as assistant extension 
director and state home demonstration agent, came to a part- 
ing of the ways with extension director Robert S. Wilson. Be- 
fore the fracas was over, eight other members of the state home 
demonstration staff had resigned, and President Hull had been 
brought into the controversy as a supporter of Wilson. Basically, 
the disturbance seems to have involved differences of opinion 
regarding administrative policy, and Miss Powell was accused 
by the president and the director of promoting a “conspiracy 
of insubordination.”*® Soon the disgruntled women enlisted 
the support of the state federation of women’s clubs for a frontal 
attack on Hull, Wilson, and the board, demanding a hearing 
for Miss Powell and a righting of the “deep injustice” done her. 
After a full investigation, in which both Hull and Miss Powell 
appeared before the board, the college authorities were upheld, 
but Miss Powell was given the solace of a resolution expressing 
‘confidence’ in her and regretting her resignation.** 

Although for some years there had been considerable ac- 
tivity both in the experiment station and the extension service 
in the field of engineering, most of it so far had been promoted 
by the agricultural engineering department, which had been 
preaching farm mechanization all the way from well digging to 
cotton cultivation. In the twenties, there arose a demand for the 
establishment of a “Mechanic Arts or Engineering Experiment 
Station” at the college. Already a number of land-grant schools 
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elsewhere had taken this step.*? The state was, however, at this 
time on the brink of the depression, and it would be two dec- 
ades before further action would be taken. 


The physical plant of the college grew in the twenties de- 
spite the financial plight of the state. A $915,000 building and 
repair program was undertaken by the legislature in 1920, and 
entrusted to a state bond commission for execution.** Originally, 
a new biology building, a new library, and a new cafeteria 
were planned. However, as funds became depleted, the library 
building was soon reduced to a sort of cranial cavity atop the 
biology building.** In 1925, a $200,000 “Gym and Stadium” 
fund was projected in connection with the sale of endowment 
policies through the Lamar Life Insurance Company of Jack- 
son; but this scheme soon collapsed.*® 

In 1927, the building program was revived. After a detailed 
study of the “building needs” of all department heads, Walker 
asked in December, for new quarters for agricultural extension 
and the experiment station as well as new dairy, poultry, and 
horticultural buildings. Also, Montgomery Hall should be 
renovated and the veterinary science building and the agricul- 
tural engineering (formerly the textile school) building should 
be likewise repaired. All of these were indicated as being the 
most vital current building needs. Also needed but not con- 
sidered so vital were a new engineering building, a new wood- 
shop, additional apartment houses and cottages for college em- 
ployees, and a new dormitory for students. In third place, 
Walker listed a library building, a gymnasium, an armory, and 
a chemistry building.*® In 1928, provision was made for a new 
building to be used for teaching and laboratory work in the 
school of agriculture, a joint experiment station-agricultural 
extension building, and a new dormitory equipped with “dining 
room and kitchen.”*" The first of these was later converted into 
a “Business Education Building,” after the school of agriculture 
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was moved to Montgomery Hall; the last of these eventually 


became the athletic dormitory. A system of concrete drives was 
also begun in 1928.*® In 1930, provision was made for the con- 
struction of a stock-judging pavilion and the textile building 
was ordered to be renovated for the agricultural engineering 
department.*® 

Although the college did not enjoy much of the boom of 
the twenties, it did experience the “‘bust.”’ ‘The crash of 1929 was 
augmented by the precarious condition of the state treasury. 
‘Then, to make matters worse, political interference in college 
affairs came at the same time to deal the crowning blow to the 
constructive efforts of Hull and Walker. 


a Eee 


CHAPTER XV 


Blacklists and Bankruptcy 


IN 1928, Theodore G. Bilbo became governor of Mississippi 
in the wake of a bitter political campaign. There were rumors 
of interference with college affairs from the beginning of his 
administration. On January 30, 1928, the Jackson Daily News 
ominously referred to a story that one of the faithful had asked 
Bilbo to give him an A. and M. College bull in order that this 
supporter might show the Anti-Bilboites what Bilbo would do 
for those who supported him. Although the story is probably 
apocryphal, it was said that the man got the bull.* 

It was not an easy transition from bulls to jobs; but by 
1930, the heated political controversies of the Bilbo administra- 
tion had entered the academic precincts of the state colleges, 
with the result that Bilbo was out to get his enemies. Probably 
some of Bilbo’s academic adversaries were no less guilty of over- 
doing the political issue than was the governor. At any rate, in 
June, 1930, the axe began to fall with a vengeance. On June 13, 
the presidents of A. and M. College, the University of Missis- 
sippi, and State Teachers College were summarily fired. Hugh 
Critz was chosen to succeed Walker as president of A. and M.? 

Critz was born on a farm near Starkville, in 1876. At 
twenty he was graduated from the college and entered the teach- 
ing profession, soon becoming superintendent of the Starkville 
schools. In 1906, he returned to his alma mater, serving first 
as a mathematics instructor, then as an assistant professor of 
agronomy, and finally as director of the school of industrial edu- 
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cation and registrar. Always interested in agriculture, he had 
helped organize the first boys and girls pig club in the state, in 
1909. In 1916, he went to Tennessee as principal of Bolton 
College, an agricultural high school. Two years later, he be- 
came head of the Russellville Agricultural High School in 
Arkansas, where his efforts converted that institution into Ar- 
kansas Polytechnic Institute. In 1923, Critz returned to A. and 
M. to head its service bureau and organize a department for 
part-time students. Two years later, he left to become an in- 
_ dustrial commissioner for the Mississippi Power and Light Com- 
pany, remaining in this position until he returned to the college 
in 1930, as president.? 

The story goes that on the day of the board meeting in 
which the three college presidencies were changed, Bilbo boast- 
ed: “Boys, we’ve just hung up a new record—We’ve bounced 
three college presidents and made three new ones in the record 
time of two hours. And, that’s just the beginning of what’s going 
to happen.”* 

No sooner had Critz accepted the presidency than rumors 
began to circulate that a blacklist of around a hundred names 
of college employees was being prepared.® In July, the blow 
came. When the Bilbo-controlled board met on the fifth at 
Gulfport, the firings began with the dismissal of the directors 
of the experiment station and extension service.* Before the 
“terror” ended, “112 members of the faculty at A. & M. had 
been dismissed and the positions of 233 others jeopardized.”" 

The effect of the Bilbo firings, which involved every state- 
supported college except Delta State, was widespread. Immedi- 
ately trouble developed with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture over the personnel changes, and there was even a threat 
of a withdrawal of federal funds. In August, the experiment 
station and extension service problem was resolved to the satis- 
faction of the federal government, but soon a new crisis de- 
veloped in connection with a Bilbo attempt to have the military 
commandant recalled.® 
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Meanwhile, criticism of the governor had become wide- 
spread throughout the state. A number of Bilbo supporters 
criticized the action, including Attorney-General George F. 
Mitchell.? Moreover, Critz himself seems to have been aghast, 
particularly at the wholesale dismissals. It is said that when Critz 
was handed the blacklist of victims, he was so stunned by its 
magnitude that he said to reporters: “Many of them are my 
friends and others are highly trained in their technical profes- 
sions and I do not see how they are going to be replaced. I am 
shocked and paralyzed. Indeed, gentlemen, it has sent me 
through the Garden of Gethsemane.’?® In fact, there were 
rumors in August that the new president might resign.**. 

Critz remained, however, but his four years were truly a 
Gethsemane. Naturally, fear and suspicion tormented the col- 
lege faculty under a new regime, and with the academic repu- 
tation of the school greatly impaired, the student body declined 
both in numbers and in morale. It was almost a foregone con- 
clusion that the affected state colleges, including A. and M., 
would be dropped by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. There was an investigation in the fall of 
1930, and in December, the blow fell. Effective September 1, 
1931, the Agricultural and Mechanical College, together with 
Ole Miss, State Teachers College, and Mississippi State College 
for Women were to be suspended by the association. 

Meanwhile, alarmed at his own havoc, Bilbo had summoned 
- the board on December 8, the day of the annual Ole Miss-A. and 
M. game, to seek ways and means of preventing the suspension. 
The trustees forthwith rescinded a policy established in 1912, 
making instructors subject to “immediate dismissal” by the board 
and placed full administrative power in such matters in the 
hands of the college heads, with only a general sort of super- 
vision by the trustees.1? ‘The announcement of the suspension 
of the colleges was received by the students with widespread in- 
dignation, and at Ole Miss the governor was burned in effigy.'* 
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‘The humiliation did not end with the action of the South- 
ern Association. ‘The American Medical Association placed the 
state colleges on probation, and the American Association of Law 
Schools soon followed suit. Also, the American Association of 
University Women removed the university and the woman’s 
college from its approved list.* 

The long journey toward reinstatement began in mid- 
December of 1930, when alumni of the state schools met in 
Jackson to organize for action.’® While it was generally thought 
that readmission would be possible only after the removal of 
the new presidents, it was actually President Critz who fought 
as valiantly as anyone else for reinstatement.’® An effusive, 
almost voluble person, he took the situation to heart, feeling his 
own honor as well as that of the college to be involved. “It is my 
humble opinion,” he said in 1931, “that there ought to be one 
Board of ‘Trustees,’ and that consisting of five members ap- 
pointed for staggered terms so that no one governor could con- 
trol the board.’7 Apparently, the Critz opinion was shared by 
the majority of the people of the state, and such a scheme was 
recommended to the Mississippi Education Association at its 
1931 meeting. In September, Mike S. Conner, the governor- 
elect, promised quick action “shortly after the first of the year.”*® 
One month later, the student body of A. and M. College called 
upon the legislature to pass immediately such laws as were 
necessary to facilitate reinstatement.’® 

Meanwhile, the Bilbo administration had not been inactive. 
As early as January, 1931, Bilbo himself had made overtures to 
the Southern Association by asking for a conference with its 
executive committee.?° At the same time, the board had sent 
a committee of presidents, of which Critz was a member, to “set 
in touch with the proper authorities” of the Southern Associ- 
ation in an effort to secure reinstatement.” At the same time, 
unfavorable publicity for the colleges had made the board quite 
sensitive of criticism. ‘There had been much adverse comment 
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in national magazines and newspapers, particularly in the New 
Republic.” 

It was in order to counteract bad publicity that the board 
met in March, 1931, to “formulate some plans for letting the 
people of the State know our State Institutions will function 
as actively and that the Standards will be as high for the next 
year as ever in the history of the Institutions.” The solution 
was a speaking campaign “in behalf of their respective Institu- 
tions” by college authorities, including Critz and Butts of A. 
and M. College. Moreover, the presidents were ordered to “se- 
lect outstanding students” to go out and recruit for their 
schools.”* Also, every effort was made to create the impression 
throughout the state that all was well on the campus. In June, 
1931, Critz reported a “most satisfactory” session and boasted 
that “a large per cent of the student body” would go home 
“better satisfied with their environment at the college than ever 
before.” No standards had been lowered, said Critz, and an 
effort had been made to establish the school in the confidence 
of the students “so that they may spread the news of a happy 
and contended [sic] student body among their friends and ac- 
quaintances....’* 

On November 26, 1931, the board of trustees “authorized” 
Governor Bilbo to “dictate a resolution” to the Southern As- 
sociation requesting “readmission.” ‘The resolution did not, 
however, contain any admission of error in the making of “cer- 
tain changes” to “improve the condition of the colleges” by the 
dismissal of “certain heads, professors and other officials.” In 
fact, the resolution charged the colleges of the pre-Bilbo regime 
as having been “backward in curriculum, unprogressive in edu- 
cational methods and in some instances inefficient in their ad- 
ministrative operation.” As a result of these “changes,” the 
colleges had secured “men of higher scholastic endowments and 
stronger teaching ability and wider experience.” Moreover, both 
greater efficiency of administration and “a more understanding 
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treatment of student problems than has ever been known in the 
history of the colleges” had resulted.2> ‘This unreconstructed- 
rebel attitude did not, of course, make much impression on the 
Southern Association, which quietly bided its time until the 
inauguration of Governor Martin S. Conner in January, 1932. 

One of the first moves of the Conner administration was 
to rush a bill through the legislature to place all of the state 
supported institutions of higher learning under a single nine- 
man board appointed by the governor with the senate’s consent, 
to serve for staggered terms: three for four years, three for eight 
years, and three for twelve years, all suceeding members to be 
chosen for full terms of twelve years. Moreover, these persons 
“must have won some recognition for moral and intellectual 
leadership” in their communities.”® ‘The act, signed by the 
governor on February 2, 1932, paved the way for academic re- 
covery in Mississippi. 

The Conner board, which was chosen in February, and met 
on March 1, promptly set about the task of securing reinstate- 
ment. A special committee was appointed with the Rev. Joseph 
A. Smith of Jackson as its chairman. In July, the board author- 
ized the Smith Committee to “request” the Southern Association 
“for immediate consideration” of the matter, and the college 
presidents were ordered to furnish information concerning per- 
sonnel to the association and at the same time to “make cordial 
overtures” to the officers of that body.?7 On July 29, the board 
formally petitioned the Southern Associtation for reinstatement 
and soon word was being circulated that “‘unofficial assurance”’ 
of favorable action had been received.® 

In October, the Southern Association restored the state 
schools, with “reservations.”2® The “reservations” affecting Mis- 
sissipp1 State College involved “further improvements in edu- 
cational work and more complete compliance with the require- 
ments of this association.” Pending compliance, the college was 
placed on probation.*® Although President Critz was ‘“‘surprised”’ 
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at the probationary rating of the college, he immediately set 
about the task of satisfying the demands of the association.** ‘The 
two main issues involved were financial and academic in nature. 
The association criticized the college for its low salaries and the 
lack of funds for the maintenance of equipment and buildings 
for proper instruction. At the same time, the association de- 
plored the academic deficiencies of the teaching staff. In De- 
cember, 1933, Critz was informed that the college had been 
removed from probation but would be placed on a status of 
“conditional membership” until the next year’s “triennial re- 
port” and audit had been submitted.*? Finally, in December, 
1934, the last reservations of the association were withdrawn.** 

‘The fiscal woes of the college during the era of the Great 
Depression and the Bilbo shake-up were innumerable, and it 
is not surprising that college finances should have been an 
issue in the reinstatement discussions. At the time when the 
school was seeking to recover its academic stability, the entire 
country was in the throes of financial crisis. With retrenchment 
in the air, it was harder than ever to meet the standards de- 
manded by the association. On January 1, 1931, the state 
treasury was all but empty. With only $10,000 in cash on hand 
at the first of the year, the state faced bankruptcy. Appropri- 
ations for 1931 had been made at the biennial meeting of the 
legislature in 1930; but the depression had caused state income 
to dwindle to a point where only slightly over $8,000,000 in 


_ possibie revenue would be forthcoming to meet appropriations 


in excess of $15,500,000. As a result, the state faced the closing 
of all its schools from the elementary through the college level.** 

While A. and M. College managed to remain open, salary 
payments were difficult to meet and college finances in general 
became utterly demoralized. In his biennial report of 1931, 
Critz reminded the board that while he was aware of “just how 
hard times are,” it would be perilous to impair the services of 
the A. and M. College to Mississippi’s farm population. He also 
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pointed out that although he was no advocate of attempts to 
“stampede or to become hysterical,” he felt that the state should 
be careful not to run the risk of losing the host of “worthy and 
desiring employees” at the college.*® It was his “humble opin- 
ion” that the schools ought to be supported by a regular millage 
tax in order to insure a steady flow of funds.®® 

By the time Conner was inaugurated in January, 1932, fiscal 
matters had reached the critical stage, and since appropriations 
for the new biennium were yet to be made by the incoming leg- 
islature, the schools continued to operate on nothing at all. For- 
merly it had been possible to draw on reserve funds until the 
new appropriations were made, but now there were no reserves. 
For years there had been considerable agitation to begin the 
college fiscal year on July 1 instead of January 1, so that a new 
fiscal period would begin after rather than before the legislative 
appropriations had been made. Critz himself urged the legisla- 
ture to adopt such a policy during the 1931-1932 crisis. Actually, 
it was this yawning gap in income that increased the financial 
havoc of the lean years of 1931-1932. Salary checks were not 
forthcoming, and college employees were left to fare as best 
they could on the charity of their neighbors. Credit was gen- 
erously offered by Starkville merchants and there was a con- 
siderable amount of vegetable gardening on the campus. Since 
these were the years of the Great Depression, there was little 
anyone could do about the situation, anyway. 


Even the pittance of student fees began to drop. Enroll- 


ment, which had reached a peak of 1,509 during the 1930-1931 
session—the Southern Association interdict notwithstanding— 
dropped to 1,221 in 1931-1932 and fell to lows of 886 in 
1932-1933 and 904 in 1933-1934.37 When there was talk of 
decreasing fees in order to enable students to attend college, 
the board argued that such a policy would further deplete the 
fiscal resources of the schools.** In fact, fees were actually in- 
creased.®® Nevertheless, even with increased fees the cost of an 
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education at A. and M. College was just about as low as could 
be found anywhere. Critz was proud of the commendation of 
the Commercial Appeal, which pointed out that a “boy with 
simple tastes” could be “comfortable” at A. and M. on $400 a 
year: 


Rooms in the dormitories are free, and the college cafeteria is 
run on a cash basis, so the student only has to worry about the 
next week’s meals at one time—not about those for a whole semes- 
ter. Dad can pay the whole year’s actual college bills with one 
check for $138.00—or the hardpressed farmer only has to pay about 
half of this down in September. The fees, minutely divided, but 
covering everything, including laundry, uniforms, laboratories, 
medical service, athletics, etc., amount to $80. more for out-of-state 
students, who must also pay a small room rent. Mississippi A. & M. 
has fraternities, too, with about the usual charges for initiation and 
dues, but clothes at Starkville are not so important. The students 
must be neat, but being very conscious of the seriousness of their 
work, the young men do not go 1n much for the fancy.*° 


Even when the new allotment of funds became available, 
there was not money enough to restore the financial equilibrium 
of the college, for the appropriation for the new biennium was 
forty-one per cent under that for 1930-1931.47 When the board 
met in the summer to select personnel for the next year, it re- 
fused to approve salaries until the presidents had had time to 
adapt their budgets to the reduced appropriations. Also, con- 
tracts were ordered drawn up with a “saving” clause “permitting 
this Board in its uncontrolled discretion to apply a percentage 
reduction” if such were necessary in order to stay within ap- 
propriations.*2 At the same time, the board undertook to pay 
as much as seventy-five per cent of the salaries due for the first 
half of 1932.4 

' During the salary crisis, the trustees, hearing reports of 
favoritism in the meting out of what salary funds there were, 
issued an order that “all compensation paid to teachers for 
services rendered, out of the appropriations made to the colleges, 
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or out of any general funds of the colleges, shall be subject to 
no preferential treatment.”** As late as his 1933 report, Critz 
was still disturbed over the salary situation. By this time, with 
salaries being paid again, the creditors of the lean years were 
insisting, often to no avail, for payment of debts, and the presi- 
dent was sometimes actually forced to recommend garnish- 
ment.?> 

The financial crisis had a profound effect on the academic 
life of the college. In fact, practically every act of the college 
administration was dictated by the need for economy. Summer 
schools were abandoned in 1931.4 In June, 1932, Critz an- 
nounced that under the reduced appropriation, the college 
would drop the quarter system and return to the semester 
plan.*7 In July, 1932, the part-time course in agriculture was 
suspended because of the lack of funds. At the same time, many 
employees were taking positions elsewhere or going on leave 
to do graduate work.** Even the college catalogue felt the axe, 
and in June, 1932, the board ordered that it be confined to “ab- 
solutely essential information.’’*® 

By the end of 1932, the details of “making and revising 
budgets, correspondence with creditors, checking invoices, open- 
ing and keeping accounts,” had so exhausted the executive 
secretary of the board that he was anxiously looking forward to 
that “great day when our debts are all paid and we can operate 
on a cash basis.”®° Nevertheless, the legislative special session of 
December, 1932, did not brighten the picture at all. Although 
a sales tax had been instituted to secure funds, the effect of 
the crisis was still pronounced and the legislature called upon 
all state agencies to take a pledge of economy.®* While threats 
of further cuts persisted, the board was able in June, 1933, to 
announce that it would reach the end of its first eighteen months 
under the 1932-1933 appropriation with a credit balance. All 
told, there had been savings of from ten per cent to forty per 
cent during the 1932-1933 session over that of 1931-1932.°? 
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That the “savings” had been costly, not only in the loss of 
personnel but also in the deterioration of the physical plant of 
the colleges was the theme of a plea by Critz to the board in 
January, 1934: 

I want here and now to emphasize that we .. . are now work- 
ing under the most exasperating circumstances as our families 
must be fed and clothed, and no one can say what the outcome 
will be. In addition thereto our buildings are gradually depreciat- 
ing for lack of funds to make needful and necessary repairs. Plaster- 
ing is falling, leaks are increasing in size and in number, but there 
is nothing we can do, because it required money “‘to make the 
man go.” I sincerely hope you will pardon me for thus worrying 
you with such details, but this condition of uncertainty has just 
about worried me to death. I simply must bring the matter again 
to your attention even at the risk of incurring your displeasure, as 
I am blamed and criticized for this lack of funds, since previous 
administrations in former years have, at least, had what was neces- 
sary for proper maintenance of the physical plant. No man or set 
of men can do their best when compelled to see the plant or de- 
partment over which they have supervision gradually becoming 
less and less valuable from day to day.*® 
‘The future, said Critz, was indeed gloomy; for a price rise was 
in the offing, and added to the calamities of a crumbling physical 
plant, he foresaw the eminent prospect of a “hegira’” of hungry 
employees seeking more lucrative positions elsewhere.”* 

Meanwhile, the financial crisis and the economy drive 
had revived the ancient controversy over duplication in the 
_ state university and colleges. In fact, in June, 1932, the whole 
problem of fiscal administration as related to academic practices 
was dumped by the board into the lap of the division of surveys 
and field studies of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
which was employed to make a study and report on “the mat- 
ters of allocation of work and the finances of our state institu- 
tions of higher learning.’®® 

The inquiry undertaken by Peabody was engendered not 
only by the financial troubles of the state colleges but also by 
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their academic difficulties with the Southern Association. Were 
the Mississippi institutions engaging in costly duplication of 
work? Was this work, duplicated or not, living up to the aca- 
demic standards of the nation’s institutions of higher learning? 
‘These were the problems, and they were closely associated with 
the question of the growth and expansion of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, which was now ready to assume a 
new name, Mississippi State College. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A New Name and A New Peril 


WHILE there was nothing in the original Morrill Act to limit 
a land-grant college exclusively to training in agriculture and 
mechanics, there had always been strong opposition to the de- 
levopment of the “related fields” envisioned in the original 
legislation, and as long as the land-grant colleges retained the 
name, Agricultural and Mechanical, the literalists could ob- 
struct any effort to make a full-fledged institution of higher 
learning out of Mississippi's land-grant school. Broadly inter- 
preting its obligation to the “industrial classes’ under the land- 
grant idea as originally projected, the college had developed by 
1915, a well-rounded educational program entrusted to the sev- 
eral schools of agriculture, engineering, science, industrial edu- 
cation, and business and industry. 

If the college had been allowed at this point to implement 
its varied programs, its reputation among American institutions 
of higher learning would undoubtedly never have been im- 
paired. However, criticism, aided and abetted by the crisis of 
World War I and the fiscal handicaps of the early twenties, had 
temporarily destroyed the schools of industrial education and 
business and industry. The annihilation of these divisions was 
never really complete. The courses formerly offered under 
these curricula were continued, the only difference being that 
the men who would have been business and education school 
students were parcelled about among the other schools, chiefly 
the science school or the academic school, the latter of which 
was set up in the early twenties. 
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By 1930, student agitation for the revival of the school of 
business had reached a point where the college was forced to 
promise its restoration. After all, the suspension of this school 
had been an economy measure resulting from the appropriation 
cut of 1924. Accordingly, on November 27, 1930, the business 
school was reactivated by the board, and students were actually 
receiving degrees in business by the end of the 1930-1931 aca- 
demic year, a testimony to the fact that the supposed departure 
of the school of business in 1924 had been merely nominal. J. 
V. Bowen, who had created the school of business and industry 
in 1915, was, of course, restored to his old position as dean.* Sub- 
sequently, in the 1931-1932 session, the academic school was 
merged with the business school, which now comprised the de- 
partments of English, finance and marketing, government, and 
history and economics.? 

‘Two other events of 1930 were to change the history of the 
college. ‘These were the decision to readmit women, and the 
abandonment of the policy of requiring students to wear mili- 
tary uniforms on the campus at all times. The restoration of 
the coeducational feature was authorized by the board on No- 
vember 27, 1930, despite the opposition of Governor Bilbo.? 
Such was inevitable, for it had become impossible to withhold 
any longer from the modern emancipated woman an oppor- 
tunity to enter any profession, agricultural, mechanical, or 
otherwise, if she so chose. Actually, the official reason for the 
return to the “‘coed”’ status was to enable the college to train 
home demonstration and home economics majors. However, 
as Critz pointed out, while the school had no intention of going 
out and recruiting women students, it would not reject appli- 
cants.* 

The abandonment of the compulsory uniform was, like 
the restoration of the skirt, simply a matter of adaptation to the 
changing attitudes of the day. Students had never liked the 
uniform and scarcely a year passed without attempts to secure 
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modifications both in its appearance and in the regulations re- 
quiring a student to wear his uniform at all times while on the 
campus. In November, 1930, Critz obtained the consent of the 
board to abandon the wearing of uniforms except on military 
duty.® Finally, in 1934, the college adopted the regular army- 
issue R.O.T.C. uniform for military use.® 

In the wake of the restoration of the school of business and 
the return to coeducation there came an inevitable demand that 
the name of the college should be brought up to date. In 1932, 
the student body, encouraged by action of the Blue Key, the 
student association, and the almuni association, presented the 
legislature a petition to change the name of the school to “Mis- 
sissipp1 State College.” ‘Ihe change was argued on the follow- 
ing grounds: (1) the name A. and M. was appropriate only in 
the early years of the school, when its work was limited to the 
narrow fields implied in the title; (2) the old name covered 
only one-third of the work of the engineering school, 1.e., me- 
chanical engineering; (3) only two other states, Texas and Ok- 
lahoma, still retained the A. and M. title; (4) a recent report of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education had recommended changing all 
of the remaining A. and M. colleges to state colleges; (5) the 
name A. and M. had been taken over extensively by junior col- 
leges in a number of states; (6) there was confusion outside of 
Mississippi between the white A. and M. and the negro school, 
Alcorn A. and M. College; (7) the proposed name could rep- 
resent the entire scope of work at the college as given by the 
schools of agriculture, engineering, science, and business; and 
(8) the proposed change would be as salutary as that which 
made the Industrial Institute and College into Mississippi State 
College for Women.” 

As a result of the petition, the legislature authorized the 
change in name to ‘‘Mississippi State College,” to take effect on 
February 3, 1932.8 There was some opposition from the older 
almuni, but even the agricultural students, who were tired of 
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hearing their school dubbed “cow college,’ 
cept the change. 

Having obtained a restoration of the school of business 
and a change in name which made it a full-scale college, Mis- 
sissipp1 State almost immediately found itself confronted with 
a demand from the Southern Association, which was then con- 
sidering reinstatement, that the school live up to its new name 
by improving the quality of the faculty, raising pay, and de- 
creasing teaching loads. At the same time, however, the Pea- 
body survey was about to recommend such a severe curtailment 
of academic expansion that the school would have been reduced 
to its ancient status of a mere agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege. ) 

There has always been some doubt as to whether the Pea- 
body study was an effort to save the state from bankruptcy or 
from education. When submitted in 1933, the report began 
with an assertion that Mississippi had a higher percentage of 
its population in colleges and required a greater effort in rela- 
tion to its wealth to support these schools than any other South- 
ern state.° Such was the case, indeed, for Mississippi had an 
enormous number of junior colleges. ‘The report next criticized 
the large number of “under-size classes” at most of the colleges, 
including Mississippi State, the smallness of the teacher loads 
(mirable dictu), and the overlapping of class groups (i.e., the 
fact that some classes had students from all four college years).*° 
Next, the report proceeded to examine the occupations of the 
class of 1932 and found that the greatest percentage of its grad- 
uates were, of all things, teachers, while next in order came 
agriculturists, business men, graduate students, and engineers. 
Of course, 1932 was in the depths of the depression, a factor 
which doubtless explains the position of the engineers in the 
scale, as well as the high percentage of graduate students and 
teachers, for in hard times professional men often seek tem- 
porary teaching positions or set out to do graduate work.™ 


were ready to ac- 
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Finally, the report had looked into the fiscal records and found 
that the cost of instruction at Mississippi State College was, next 
to the University, the highest in the state, namely $8.34 per 
_year hour of credit. Ole Miss spent $8.85, while Delta State 
was the most economical, with $7.92.'? 

Getting around to specific recommendations, the Peabody 
report proposed as follows: 


1. ‘The University of Mississippi should be made the primary 
educational institution of the State for all cultural-liberal and. 
highly specialized academic undergraduate work, and for graduate 
_work of all kinds,—academic, professional, and technical, except as 
hereinafter noted. Its undergraduate professional or technical 
work should be restricted only by reason of the limitations of its 
student body, the limited need of the State for such professional 
and technical undergraduate education, and by the superior facili- 
ties of other state-supported institutions, due to their more special- 
ized functions, equipment, and student bodies. 

2. Mississippi State College, in view of its origin and its historic 
function, should be limited to undergraduate work in Agriculture 
and Engineering, to other undergraduate academic and professional 
work related directly thereto, and to such graduate work in Agri- 
culture and Engineering as has to do primarily with practical and 
technological problems. 

* * * 

8. There is a final consideration which is applicable, on the 
undergraduate level, to each and every state-supported institution 
of higher learning. Each school set up within an institution, each 
department, or each subject division is, on the undergraduate 
level, essentially a service school, department, or subject division. 
For example, the liberal college of the University has as its major 
objective to provide such offerings in the several liberal college 
fields as will contribute to the general liberal culture of its students. 
The liberal college is not and should not be interested primarily 
in making of its students highly developed specialists in this or that 
academic subject. To do so is to usurp the functions of the techni- 
cal school or the university. Similarly, the function of a depart- 
ment of Physics, for example, in a college of Agriculture and En- 
gineering is not to make physicists, but to provide the Physics 
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essential to general culture and to the pursuit of Agriculture and 
Engineering. Consequently, the subject course offerings should be 
so limited. Likewise, the function of a department of English in 
a teachers college is to provide such instruction in English as is es- 
sential to the education of prospective teachers as cultured human 
beings, and give them such knowledge of English as is essential to 
teaching either in the elementary or in the high school. Disregard 
of the service function on the undergraduate level has resulted, 
in many instances, in an unnessary number of subject course offer- 
ings, an unnecessary number of small classes, and unnecessary ex- 
penditure of state funds.1% 

Specifically, the report recommended the abolition of the 
business and science schools at Mississippi State College and the 
engineering school at the university.* As for teacher education, 
State College should concern itself only with training high 
school teachers in mathematics and science and in the produc- 
tion of teachers of vocational agriculture.*® An incidental rec- 
ommendation was made to the effect that in order to adapt the 
senior college programs to those of the junior colleges, an upper- 
lower level division should be established in the four year col- 
leges, a recommendation which proved embarrassing to certain 
professional schools, particularly engineering, whose technical 
courses could hardly be marshalled into a two-year upper-level 
curriculum.*® At the same time, the report demanded that in 
the technical schools, such “service departments” as English 
and the social studies should be held strictly as such and not 
be allowed to serve as agencies for professional training in their 
fields.” Moreover, only “‘practical or technological’ graduate 
work should be allowed at State.** Finally, the report made a 
categorical assertion that the cost of operation at State College 
was about as great as the combined revenues of the four other 
state-owned colleges. ‘The reason for this condition was, of 
course, the large amount of federal aid in the experiment sta- 
tion and extension programs. Nevertheless, the question was 
raised, and further investigation was suggested to ascertain the 
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fiscal wisdom of the expenditures at Mississippi State.’® To im- 
plement the findings of the Peabody report the legislature ap- 
pointed a state reorganization committee, which in March, 1933, - 
reported findings essentially the same as those of the Peabody 
survey.” 

Coming in the wake of the crisis over political interference 
and the loss of standing by the college in the Southern Associa- 
tion, the Peabody report, which threatened to reduce Missis- 
sippi State to the status of an industrial school, was a deadly 
blow. Fortunately, the university was also perturbed over the 
proposal to deprive it of its engineering course; so Mississippi 
State College had a fellow sufferer in the crisis. In January, 
1933, while the Peabody study was still unpublished, the board 
had created a presidents’ council which should survey “courses 
of study and duplications of courses of study,” particularly in 
the light of the forthcoming report on the Peabody survey.”* 
When the Peabody recommendations were formally given to the 
board on April 4, the presidents’ council was ordered to study 
it immediately and make recommendations. At the same time, 
a “discussion” at the board meeting indicated that there was 
agreement that “‘the executives should plan to follow as far as 
possible the recommendations that would eliminate duplica- 
tions and effect economies... .”” 

On April 5, the presidents’ council reported that while the 
Peabody recommendations were both “‘constructive and help- 
ful,’ more time would be needed for a detailed report. At the 
outset, however, the junior-senior college proposal looking to- 
ward uniformity throughout the state in the freshman-sopho- 
more programs, was accepted by the presidents and all agreed 
to tackle this problem “‘with a view to elminate all courses not 
essential to the fundamental character and purpose” of their 
several institutions.”* 

Critz returned to his campus from the board meeting to 
find the endangered agencies at the college already preparing to 
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fight back. By April 20, a detailed reply to the Peabody report 
had been drafted, containing the counter-arguments of the pres- 
ident, of a general faculty sub-committee, and of special com- 
mittees of the schools of science and business. ‘The State Col- 
lege rebuttal savagely attacked the statistics used in the report 
as erroneous and misleading, and especial pains were taken to 
prove that abolition of the science and business schools would 
either cripple the effectiveness of the entire college teaching 
program or necessitate the continuation of most of the courses, 
school or no school. Moreover, the State College reply indi- 
cated that the controversial duplication was more apparent 
than real.”* 

On April 27, the presidents reported again. This time, the 
Peabody recommendations concerning the reduction of the 
number of schools at the university and State College were 
attacked on the grounds that such centralization of administra- 
tion as would result from this policy of combinations would 
make for top-heaviness and inefficiency. At the same time, each 
college filed its own reply, and in connection with the state- 
ment from Mississippi State College, the presidents’ council 
gave the college until January, 1934, to complete a self-study in 
the light of the issues raised.*” In the same vein, the secretary 
of the board suggested that ‘“‘a complete and independent sur- 
vey and study of the functions of State College, be docketed as 
the next survey topic,’ the work to be done presumably by the 
Peabody Division of Surveys and Field Studies. Of such a proj- 
ect the college would have no part; neither would the board.” 

As the days passed, President Critz grew more and more 
perturbed, particularly over the charges of costly administra- 
tion made at a time when the college was so desperate financial- 
ly that Critz feared that further curtailment would make it “the 
laughing stock” of the Association of Land Grant Colleges.” 
Referring to the high cost per credit hour, Critz remarked: 


We can’t get these things over to the statistician, but if you 
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can have someone to come to this institution, we shall be glad to 
give him the services of a capable accountant to go over the records 
with him so that only comparative costs similar to other institutions 
may be submitted. ‘The work of this institution, combining such 
a wide range of services, can not reasonably be compared with the 
other institutions any more than a reasonable comparison may be 
made of the Department of Entomology or of Dairying with the 
Department of English, of Mathematics, or of History. Class credit 
hours are the least of the duties performed by most of our depart- 
ments. I only wish I could make a reasonable guess at the letters 
of inquiry answered by Mr. Clay Lyle alone in the course of a year, 
as they would probably outnumber the entire correspondence of 
some of our schools if we eliminate the requests for work to enable 
poor boys to enter or remain in college. I sincerely urge each 
member of the Board to spend at least one week this summer on our 
campus so these matters may be intimately explained to you. I 
shall be glad to have you for that time as a guest in my home.*® 

It was in curricular matters that the colleges were most 
vitally affected by the Peabody report, and here Mississippi 
State was in greatest peril. In June, 1933, Vice-President A. B. 
Butts was appointed director of instruction to supervise a pro- 
gram of improvement of instruction at the college. The crea- 
tion of this position was, of course, partly in response to the 
demand of the Southern Association for improvement of both 
instruction and staff.*® Butts promptly set to work in his task, 
which seems to have involved as much as anything else the pro- 
motion of graduate study.*® In fact, in the summer of 1934, a 
total of twenty-two staff members were away for advanced study, 
and in January, 1935, the secretary of the board reported prog- 
ress at State in its program of improving instruction.** 

By that peculiar irony of fate that haunts the academic 
life, the board by creating a directorship of instruction had 
paved the way for a revival of the school of education at the very 
time that the college was under attack from the Peabody report 
for supposed duplication. Meanwhile, a state system of teacher 
certification was being worked out with the codperation of the 
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General Education Board, and until such a program was ready 
to put into effect, the status of educational instruction remained 
unchanged and the Peabody recommendations regarding the 
elimination of duplication were held in abeyance.*” In fact, 
after much discussion and delay, the status quo ante was to all 
intents and purposes retained. 

In April, 1934, the presidents’ council made a concluding 
report recommending that the business and science schools at 
Mississippi State College, together with the engineering school 
at Ole Miss, be allowed to remain as they then were.** In its 
biennial report of 1935, the board reported that cost figures 
“thus far made available fail to show a material financial sav- 
ing” to be derived from the changes recommended by the Pea- 
body report. While the question of abolishing the schools of 
business and science at State and of engineering at Ole Miss 
was not dropped at this time, it was obvious that the crisis was 
over and the danger had once more been averted.** 

The “‘critical period” in the history of Mississippi State 
College was now drawing to a close. ‘Iwo decades of crisis had 
brought boom and bust (mostly bust), curriculum revisions ga- 
lore, some changes and many more threatened changes in the 
administrative organization of the schools within the college, 
an epidemic of Bilbo firings, the humiliation. of the interdict 
of the Southern Association, and the impertinent Peabody re- 
port—but somehow through it all, the college had survived. 
In fact, there had actually been many positive gains. In the 
depths of crisis the school of business had been reborn. In 1930, 
courses in aeronautical engineering were authorized and pro- 
vision was made at the same time for training in commercial 
engineering. Although these courses languished and the neces- 
sary equipment and buildings were not forthcoming, a depart- 
ment of aeronautical engineering had arrived.*® Also, stand- 
ards were definitely being raised, both in instruction and in 
the qualifications of the instructional staff. 
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To some it appeared that the only anachronism still re- 
maining at the college in 1934 was its president. Actually, 
Critz had stood bravely by the school during the dark years, and 
for all his presumed political taint, he had striven to do his part 
in the task of reconstruction. By January, 1934, the strain was 
beginning to tell. “No one,” he told the board, “has ever 
served in more strenuous times. I have given of my time and 
talent (if I have any) freely and without stint by day and by 
night. . . . I have paid in worry and overwork.’’ Now, upon 
the advice of the doctors, he was requesting a month’s vaca- 
tion.*® 

By this time, certain members of the board were disposed 
to dispense with Critz’ services entirely. In April, he told the 
board that “‘current reports’ regarding his tenure “have dis- 
turbed greatly both our faculty and student body.’*” Finally, 
in May, Critz tendered his resignation in order that ‘“‘a more 
satisfactory man’ might be obtained.** By June, 1934, when 
Critz submitted his final report, his health was much improved, 
and the worries of college administration had been turned over 
to George Duke Humphrey.* Critz did not leave the college, 
however, and in July, he was appointed assistant dean of the 
school of agriculture, in which position he remained until the 
end of the 1934-1935 session, when he resigned to become pres- 
ident of Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College.*° 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Making Good in a Big Way 


THE YEAR 1934 may be regarded as a sort of turning point in 
the history of Mississippi State College. The subsequent years, 
in spite of war and rumor of war, have seen a persistent physical 
and academic growth of the college. With politics more or less 
reduced to a minimum, and the eventual establishment in 1944 
of a “constitutional” board of trustees upheld by a constitu- 
tional referendum by the people, the administrative stability 
of the college has been reasonably certain.* ‘To assure its prog- 
ress the school has been fortunate in having presidents who 
spared no efforts to advance the interests of the college and 
make it a vital part of the life of the state. George Duke 
Humphrey began this period of growth and Fred ‘Tom Mitchell 
has continued it. 

George Duke Humphrey was elected president on June 5, 
1934. The board had considered only one other person for 
the position, Vice-President A. B. Butts, and Humphrey won 
over Butts by a single vote.? One year later, Butts became chan- 
cellor of the university. While there was at first some opposition 
to Humphrey, especially from the Jackson Daily News, this 
newspaper itself was soon agreeing that Humphrey was “making 
good in a big way.’? 

Humphrey was born in Tippah County, in 1897. After 
graduation from the Tippah County Agricultural High School, 
he entered State Teachers College in Hattiesburg, later going 
to Blue Mountain College, where he was one of the few male 
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students. The irreverent never allowed Humphrey to forget 
his Blue Mountain upbringing, and when word reached the 
State College campus that Humphrey was to be its new presi- 
dent, the Reflector made some loud comments about “‘lace on 
the drawers.”” Humphrey’s career before coming to the college 
carried him through teaching, high school administration, and 
county superintendency to the role of state supervisor of high 
schools. Meanwhile, he had earned an M.A. degree at the 
Univeristy of Chicago in 1931, and was in the process of 
completing his doctorate at Ohio State when elected to the 
presidency of Mississippi State College.* 

Humphrey plunged into his task with the zeal and enthus1- 
asm of a man who was the youngest president since Hardy. ‘The 
depression was still on, but by now New Deal largesse was be- 
ginning to be felt at the college, and federal funds were being 
made available to needy students.’ ‘The federal government also 
made loans or outright grants for construction and repair work 
on the campus. Already the main dormitory and the first two 
floors and auditorium of Lee Hall had been remodeled. Under 
Humphrey came the remodeling of the hospital and Mont- 
gomery Hall and the building of two new dormitories, Hull and 
Magruder Halls, a group of faculty apartment houses, and a 
portion of a new stadium, with the aid of federal funds or loans.°® 

Other building was contemplated, and Humphrey was 
constantly seeking funds for a new gymnasium, an auditorium, 
a library, and a general science building, and in 1944, he ad- 
vocated the construction of a war memorial building.’? Actually 
Humphrey’s plans were not idle dreams, for the enrollment was 
expanding so rapidly in the late thirties that the building pro- 
gram was far behind. ‘Thanks to an intensive campaign of 
recruiting, the enrollment rose from 923 in 1933-1934, to 1,229 
in 1934-1935, 1,598 in 1935-1936, 1,937 in 1936-1937, 2,174 in 
1937-1938, 2,286 in 1938-1939, 2,308 in 1939-1940, and 2,496 in 
1940-1941.8 
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Humphrey was also zealous in his efforts at academic ex- 
pansion. In June, 1935, he told the board: 


One of the maxims of wise old Marcus Aurelius was: ‘‘Ob- 
serve always that everything is the result of change, and get used 
to thinking that there is nothing Nature loves so well as to change 
existing forms and to make new ones like them.’’ Education also 
is a constantly changing process. The important thing is that it 
should be an evolving change. The wise leader, so far as in him lies, 
directs change for the better.® 


The record of changes, both actual and proposed, under Hum- 
phrey is impressive. 

Raising of standards was a vital issue from the beginning 
of the Humphrey administration. Already a program designed 
to standardize the employment qualifications of agricultural 
extension workers had been undertaken as a result of criticism 
in the Peabody report, and after many reservations and delays, 
it was put into effect.1° During the 1934-1935 session, plans 
were laid by the college for improving instruction and in 1936, 
a special committee was set up to direct this program.’ 

One of the frontal attacks made by Humphrey was on the 
curriculum, and the term “‘curriculumectomy’’ was much ban- 
died about by the faculty during this era of reconsideration of 
courses of study. Naturally, the faculty were not entirely in 
agreement either with the president or among themselves as 
to what should be done, but, taking the Peabody report as a 
guide, the college made an effort to achieve some uniformity 
in offerings on the freshman-sophomore levels—a sort of em- 
bryonic program of general education. About all that resulted 
was a separation of the curricula in each school into upper and 
lower divisions, with some small degree of uniformity in each 
as to its freshman and sophomore requirements. As for the 
college as a whole, only such freshman courses as English com- 
position, military, and physical training were uniform. All else 
was utter diversity. At any rate, the minimum uniformity thus 
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achieved was a boon to the confused high schools and junior 
colleges, whose attempts to train for transfer to senior colleges 
had been confounded by the lack of uniformity among the basic 
curricula of the senior colleges. At the same time, Mississippi 
State was at work on all fronts to establish closer contacts with 
high schools and junior colleges, and the result of the good will 
thus created was quite apparent in the enrollment increases by 
the college in the Humphrey era.’” 

Correspondence teaching, which had always been a rather 
unimportant function of the college, was given increased promi- 
nence under Humphrey. First begun by the service bureau 
during the First World War, correspondence work did not sur- 
vive the peace. However, in 1929, the faculty undertook a study 
of the “advisability” of reestablishing this extension program, 
but nothing appears to have been done.** Finally, in June, 1933, 
the board employed Frank C. Jenkins, state director of teacher 
training and certification, to make a report on extension and 
correspondence teaching." 

In June, 1934, the report was ready. Jenkins showed that 
correspondence teaching in Mississippi was hardly begun, that 
only Ole Miss and State Teachers College were offering such 
work in the state, while colleges in adjacent states were doing 
more of this type work in Mississippi than were Mississippi 
schools. As a result, the presidents of the state schools were 
ordered to agree upon a program and set up standards for cor- 
respondence study.’® It was to be expected that Mississippi 
State would soon reestablish a correspondence study program. 
Authorization by the board was, however, delayed for several 
years. Meanwhile, the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion program, which had got under way in the mid-thirties, 
created a greater demand than ever for extension work.*® Fi- 
nally, in 1940, Mississippi State College created a department 
of adult education and community service. In 1942, the giving 
of correspondence courses was authorized, and two years later 
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the board recognized the growth of this work by establishing 
uniform standards for the extension program throughout the 
state colleges.” 

‘The summer school, which had never been regarded by the 
legislature as an integral part of the college program deserving 
of regular appropriations, had been one of the casualties of the 
economy program of the twenties. After 1928, when all that 
was offered was a brief normal school in the summer, the lack 
of funds had caused the summer work to be abandoned.'® In 
1935, Humphrey revived the summer school program, placing 
V. G. Martin, head of the rural education department, in 
charge.’? Opening on June 10, the summer session had regis- 
tered 267 persons in two days.?? As the major purpose of the 
summer school program was the offering of courses for teachers, 
the renewal of this project was but one step in Humphrey’s ef- 
forts to revive the education school. Later, the accelerated pro- 
grams occasioned by World War II and the G.I. Bill would 
make the summer work the concern of all the schools on the 
campus.** Nevertheless, the directorship of the summer school 
has since resided in the office of the dean of the school of 
education. 

That the school of education would be restored sooner or 
later was inevitable. With the Smith-Hughes training program 
for men located on the campus, the college was obligated to give 
a certain degree of educational training. Also, the preparation 
of teachers in mathematics and science had been recommended 
for the college in the Peabody report. Moreover, physical edu- 
cation had by now become an active department, involving 
formal courses for majors in the field in addition to required 
work in physical training for all freshmen. With the training 
of business teachers added to the work of the college in 1935, 
another step was taken toward the creation of a sufficiently 
varied pedagogical program to require the setting up of a sepa- 
rate school to administer it. As has already been noted, the 
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position of director of instruction had been created in 1934, 
and an education school would naturally be an ideal location for 
such an official. In January, 1935, Humphrey recommended 
and the board formally approved the restoration of the school 
of education.?? It was some months before the school could be 
reorganized, but in the autumn of 1935, Sam B. Hathorn, who 
was also to serve as director of instruction, assumed charge. 
With the restoration of the school of education, the losses 
of the preceding twenty-five years were at last recovered and 
the balance of undergraduate schools at Mississippi State was 
restored. It was now possible to obtain at the college the es- 
sential training that the “industrial classes” in Mississippi were 
most likely to require. Now the college could implement the 
gains it had made. With administrative organization at last 
approaching stability, the fields of agriculture, science, engi- 
neering, business, and education were now able to develop with 
proper administrative leadership, each striving to improve itself. 
One of the weakest links in the academic armor of Mis- 
Sissippi State College was the liberal arts, particularly the hu- 
manities and social studies. General Lee had felled the embattled 
classicists in the eighties in a move which was quite necessary 
at a time when the humanistic phalanxes needed to taste the 
bitterness of defeat and learn to justify their existence. Hence- 
forth, the liberal arts had had to fight their way back into the 
curriculum. English, of course, never lost face entirely, but a 
great deal of emphasis was placed on such practical phases as 
the art of public speaking. A modicum of social science also 
remained, but it was of a very fragmentary sort, involving ele- 
mentary instruction in history, civics, and economics, with 
occasional diffident excursions into sociology. What attention 
the curricula paid to the social sciences came largely as a result 
of the personal appeal of A. B. Butts and J. C. Herbert in gov- 
ernment and A. W. Garner in history and economics. Sociology 
was a stepchild, sometimes appearing in the government depart- 
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ment, sometimes disappearing completely. Although Humphrey 
came at a time when the social sciences were still almost uni- 
versally deémphasized in technical education, he did insist upon 
their expansion at Mississippi State College. In August, 1934, 
he recommended the creation of a department of sociology, and 
in January, 1935, the department was established and located 
in the school of agriculture.?* “That the plans of the president 
included additional expansion in the social science field is in- 
dicated by a statement to the board in June, 1935, that he 
contemplated further reorganization.** 

From the start, Humphrey undertook to expand and co6rdi- 
nate the agricultural program of the college. “I fully realize,” 
he said, “that Mississippi is an agricultural state and that it will 
possibly always be so. Any industrial activity is certain to prove 
a side issue, and, therefore, .. . I shall attempt to develop the 
agricultural element to the fullest extent possible... .”?° In 
January, 1935, Humphrey recommended and the board ap- 
proved the appointment of J. R. Ricks to head the school of 
agriculture, the agricultural extension service, and the experi- 
ment station.*® “This combination followed a rather concerted 
effort from certain quarters to move agricultural extension to 
Jackson and abolish certain branches of experiment station 
work.?" In June, 1936, the board created the title of agricultural 
coordinator which was assigned to Ricks, who held the post 
until his death in 1938, brought this attempt at unification to 
an end.** In 1940, four years after the education school had 
been revived and encharged with agricultural education, a 
similar unification step was made in the creation of the post of 
coordinator of agricultural education.*® Dr. Clarence Dorman, 
who had taken over the directorship of the experiment station 
after the death of Ricks, assumed this position.*° 

The school of agriculture, aided by a special committee of 
the board of trustees, made considerable progress under Hum- 
phrey.* ‘his committee visited other schools in the nation 
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to learn of their problems and policies. One of the first im- 
portant steps in the enrichment of the agricultural program 
under Humphrey came as the result of a state-wide movement 
to set up a department of forestry as an agency in the state and 
federal conservation program. As early as 1926, an extension 
forester had been employed by the college, and in 1927, Presi- 
dent Walker had recommended the separation of the forestry 
courses from the botany department and the creation of a chair 
of forestry.2? Although the board was agreeable, nothing farther 
was done at that time toward the creation of the new department, 
and it was not until January, 1935, that the department was 
actually established.?* At first, a two-year curriculum in pre- 
forestry was set up.** In 1944, Humphrey recommended the 
establishment of a full-scale school of forestry, which the board 
authorized in 1945.°° Lack of funds hampered this ambitious 
project, but a four-year forestry curriculum did come into 
existence at this time. 

Progress in other agricultural fields was not neglected. In 
1944, when Humphrey made his most elaborate series of rec- 
ommendations for academic expansion to the board, he proposed 
the creation of a school of veterinary medicine. In the same 
year, an enlargement of the work of the dairy department was 
proposed. In both cases the board approved, but fruition of 
these plans was delayed because the war was still on and funds 
were lacking.*® 

In the fields of science and engineering there was consid- 
erable activity, but the ravages of budget and war were to 
hamper rapid improvement. From the beginning, Humphrey 
was tortured by the criticisms of the accrediting associations, 
which were forever complaining of the parsimonious budgetary 
allotments for science and engineering and the inadequacy of 
laboratories and equipment. Humphrey constantly sought 1n- 
creased appropriations for these branches.** While only one 
of the engineering departments, that of civil engineering, had 
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lost its accredited standing as a result of the “1930 happenings,” 
restoration came during the 1934-1935 session.3® Nevertheless, 
there were constant threats of loss of accrediting and inevitable 
“reservations.” In 1938, Humphrey told the board that the 
national engineering accrediting association was withholding 
recognition on the grounds of insufficient equipment and low 
salaries, and he asked for adequate legislative appropriations to 
remedy these conditions.*® Special funds set aside by the legis- 
lature for repairs and construction in the state institutions were 
diverted in order to secure the needed equipment. Meanwhile, 
although salaries were increasing very slowly, members of the 
engineering staff were busily completing advanced degrees, over 
one-third being on leave by the summer of 1939.*° 

Humphrey concerned himself with curriculum problems 
in engineering from the start. Not only was there some con- 
sideration of a general course in the “broad field of engineer- 
ing,’ but also there were steps toward further development of 
specialized fields.*? In 1937, Humphrey proposed and the board 
conditionally approved the establishment of a ceramic engineer- 
ing department.*? Actually, all that resulted was the setting up 
of several experimental elective courses in the department of 
geology.** Efforts were made meanwhile to improve facilities 
in chemical engineering in order to achieve satisfactory ac- 
crediting.** Humphrey also wished to establish a department of 
architectural engineering, which he recommended first in 1936, 
and again in 1944. At the latter date, the board approved the 
recommendation, but no action was taken to set up the new 
curriculum.*® It was scheduled to be offered by the drawing 
department.*® Also in 1944, Humphrey obtained authority 
from the board to create a department of petroleum engineer- 
ing to serve the rapidly growing oil industry of the state.*7 ‘The 
result was a new major in petroleum geology offered by the 
department of geology and geography. 

Aeronautical engineering, which began in 1933, was, of 
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course, greatly expanded as a result of World War II. Before 
the entry of the United States into the war, civil aeronautics 
work was allotted to the college, and during the war pre-training 
of air force cadets was undertaken on the campus.*® Accrediting 
of the aeronautical engineering department was delayed, how- 
ever, largely because of the fact that by the time the department 
was becoming well-established, its staff was depleted by calls to 
the service. Nevertheless, plans went on, and in January, 1943, 
while the air force program was at its height, creation of a school 
of aviation and aeronautical engineering at the college was 
authorized.*® One year later, as the army program waned and 
the civilian student body decreased, all that remained was a 
nominal department of aeronautical engineering, all of whose 
staff were on leave. Still undaunted, Humphrey continued to 
seek recognition by the Engineering Council for Professional 
Development.*° 

An engineering experiment station was established in Janu- 
ary, 1941. While such a project had been discussed before, the 
lack of funds had prevented action. Actually, it was the national 
defense program, with its promise of Congressional legislation 
to provide funds, that brought success.® Moreover, the wartime 
FE. S. M. W. ‘T. program brought a new awareness of the need 
for expanding the services of the engineering school beyond 
the bounds of the college classroom. It was not until October, 
1944, that the new experiment station was actually put into 
operation and upon recommendation of Dr. Mitchell in 1945, 
it became known as an engineering and industrial research sta- 
tion.” Under the jurisdiction of the school of engineering, its 
three-fold purpose was (1) to do research on “problems involv- 
ing the application of engineering principles;” (2) to codperate 
with the agricultural experiment station and similar state or 
federal agencies; and (3) to “receive and furnish information 
within its field for instructional purposes for use by schools and 
colleges.”** 
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The business school was enjoying considerable prosperity 
when Humphrey came, its enrollment usually placing it second 
or third in size on the campus. Dean Bowen constantly de- 
manded enlarged facilities and additional staff. In August, 
1934, Humphrey brought a member of the state vocational edu- 
cation board, F. J. Hubbard, before the trustees to promote a 
program for the training of teachers of business subjects. ‘This 
activity was eventually authorized in January, 1935. In June, 
1939, a business research station was set up under R. C. Weems, 
who at Dean Bowen’s death in 1940 became dean of business. 
One of the research station’s most successful ventures was a 
monthly Mississippi Business Review.** Although curtailed in 
its work by the war, the business school was active in defense 
training. Likewise, departmentalization was developing; and 
out of a single original department of business administration 
grew new departments in accounting, management, and eco- 
nomics and sociology. ‘The departments of history and govern- 
ment were already in the business school. 

Codperation between the business and engineering schools 
was no new thing. Already a curriculum in commercial aviation 
had been set up by the business school with the aid of aero- 
nautical engineering. Likewise, a joint program between the 
management department in the business school and the mechan- 
ical engineering department was drafted and put into operation 
in 1945 as a major in institutional and industrial management.*° 

As professional training was expanded, standards were 
raised, and the qualifications of the staff were brought up to the 
requirements of accrediting associations, the college began to 
consider its graduate program. For many years graduate work 
had been somewhat of a hit-or-miss activity. After its rather 
feeble beginning under Lee and Hardy, a rather concerted ef- 
fort to organize graduate work on a systematic basis had come 
with the Hightower administration. In 1912, graduate minors 
in social sciences and humanities were authorized. In 1913, a 
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committee on courses of instruction under B. M. Walker under- 
took to deal with the whole problem of graduate curricula, and 
in 1914, a graduate committee was established for the general 
supervision of the program.®® In October, 1914, regulations 
were set up governing the graduate program, and in November, 
1915, uniform requirements for the thesis were adopted.®’ In 
1915, the granting of professional engineering degrees was auth- 
orized by the faculty.°* In 1931, new regulations were adopted, 
including a required reading knowledge of either French or 
German, a rule that was modified in 1938, to allow departmental 
exceptions.*® By the thirties, the organization of a graduate 
school could no longer be delayed, and on January 9, 1936, upon 
the recommendation of Humphrey, it was established.* ‘The 
first dean of the school was Henry Pochman, who was also head 
of the department of English. At last, a real graduate program 
began to be developed. Fellowships and scholarships were set 
up.** When Pochman resigned in 1938, Herbert Drennon re- 
turned to the college as graduate dean.** Although temporarily 
hampered by the war, the development of the graduate school 
was to make rapid advances afterward. 

World War II, like its predecessor of 1917-1918, was a blow 
to the academic life of the college. Many of the faculty went 
into the armed forces or defense work, and during 1942, vol- 
unteering and selective service began to eat away at enrollment. 
While the civilian academic life deteriorated, defense activity 
began to take its place on the campus. As early as July, 1940, 
the state vocational board sponsored a defense training program 
for electric welders at the college.** Soon the school embarked 
on an elaborate extension defense training program, which 
spread to all parts of the state under the E.S.M.W.T. Both 
resident faculty and available specialists in local communities 
were engaged in this work. 

Already having an R.O.T.C. program, the college stressed 
preparation for the army more assiduously than ever. In 1942, 
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the time devoted to R.O.T.C. was increased by two credit hours 
per semester.°* Meanwhile, the college was codperating with 
the Navy in a number of its training activities, including the 
V-5 and V-7 programs.® In the fall of 1942, an officer candidate 
school in transportation for the U. S. Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment was established and early in 1943, the college became a 
participant in the Army Air Forces Training Program. 

The civilian student body was one of the major problems 
of the college during the war. With enrollment dwindling and 
students jittery over the imminent arrival of calls from selective 
service boards, the college placed emphasis upon the speeding 
up of the academic program. In December, 1941, there was talk 
of adopting the three-semester plan, and the maximum student 
class loads were increased in February, 1942, in order to speed 
up graduation.®’ By April, the “accelerated program” was ready 
to be put into effect.®* At first, it involved nothing more drastic 
than a twelve-week summer session with a total semester load 
of eighteen hours.®® Later, the school year was actually divided 
into three sixteen-week semesters. With depleted staffs, the 
schools found it increasingly difficult to meet the demands on 
them, particularly since under the accelerated program, nearly 
every course in the catalogue had to be offered every semester. 
In an effort to achieve greater uniformity in the freshman year, 
a common course for all students was adopted in 1943, consist- 
ing of English, algebra and trigonometry, American history, 
American government, eight hours of science courses, com- 
pulsory courses in physical education and military, and six hours 
of free electives."° 

By the session of 1943-1944, the enrollment situation had 
become acute. Although a pre-induction course was set up to 
attract youths awaiting their calls, the situation did not im- 
prove.” By the summer of 1944, the army training program 
had also been abandoned at the college, and quite a number of 
faculty members were obliged to go on leave “for the duration.” 
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Meanwhile, a campaign to attract women students began, Ma- 
gruder Hall having now been set aside as a dormitory for girls.” 

The wartime students, immature as most of them were, 
proved somewhat of a problem, both in scholarship and dis- 
cipline. As early as November, 1943, the flunking situation 
had caused the administrative council to adopt the mid-semester 
progress grade report and to set up a system of counseling and 
“special assistance” for students with unsatisfactory grades.” 
Soon a study hall was instituted for remedial purposes, and 
shadows of the strict military discipline of the past began to 
haunt the campus civilians."* 

But 1944 was the low ebb, and the end of the war in 1945 
brought rapid recovery. Returning veterans began to flood the 
campus by the fall of that year, and an extensive post-war edu- 
cational expansion was at hand.** In the midst of these changes, 
G. D. Humphrey received a tempting offer to become president 
of the University of Wyoming. Although the board increased 
his salary somewhat, they did not equal the offer from the West, 
and in June, 1945, President Humphrey submitted his resig- 
nation.*® While the board was canvassing the field for a suc- 
cessor to Humphrey, Clarence Dorman, director of the agri- 
cultural experiment station, served as acting president.” 

The administration of George Duke Humphrey had not 
been an easy one. In fact, during this time the college was 
plagued with the growing pains occasioned by the first oppor- 
tunity it had had in years to go its way without fear of political 
meddling. All of the present academic divisions had by now 
come into existence, including the graduate school. The word 
“research” was beginning to be heard around the campus in 
other quarters than the agricultural experiment station. Hold- 
ers of the doctorate began to appear more often among the 
academic staff. At last, the college was growing up. 

But in the Humphrey decade the college also had to ex- 
perience other pains than those of growing, for in the last half 
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of this period, Mississippi State, like other growing things of 
that time, was caught in the draft, so to speak. As was the case 
with colleges everywhere, staff, students, and standards were 
being scattered to the four winds: Yet, somehow or other the 
man who had been “making good in a big way’ held Mississippi 
State College together. George Duke Humphrey had not been 
born and bred in the eroded hills of Tippah county for 
nothing. Like many a Mississippian who had spent his life 
hacking a way through hardships, he was an unterrified pioneer. 
So, while the college languished, he schemed about what it 
was going to be after the war was over—new departments, new 
schools, new services. No wonder the westerners sent for him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The Times and the Man 


IN THE DAYS of military discipline the college boys were for- 
ever leaving the campus without permission. Starkville had 
few fleshpots, but occasionally a stock company would visit the 
local opera house for a week, and the “peanut roost” would 
blossom nightly with unauthorized student auditors. On one 
such occasion the chairman of the college discipline committee, 
Buz Walker, had visited the balcony and made for himself a 
partial list of offenders. ‘To complete his documentation, he 
ensconced himself in a huge wastepaper bin outside the dormi- 
tory, where he might observe secretly the return of the culprits. 
But Walker’s sleuthing was cut short by the insertion of a fire 
hose (the fire hose has always been the student’s readiest ally 
against the administration) into the top of the bin. Walker did 
not drown, but his list of sinners was washed away. 

One of the names on that list belonged to Fred Tom 
Mitchell, who survived not only this escapade but the great 
student strike under Hightower, to graduate as a humiliated 
“private,” but nonetheless a bachelor of science, in 1913. ‘Uhirty- 
two years later he was to return to the campus, not fresh from 
the fleshpots, not under cover of darkness, not as a “private,” 
but in broad daylight, covered with educational renown, and 
the elect to the presidency of Mississippi State College. 

Fred Tom Mitchell was born in 1891,' while the A. and M. 
College was still hardly more than agricultural. His childhood 
home was the family farm, five miles from Estabutchie in Jones 
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County. Winters were usually spent in the town, where the 
children could go to a ten-grade school. The Mitchells lived 
modestly but comfortably, seeing to it that life served their 
children well. One sister had gone to the I. I. and C. and an 
elder brother to A. and M. before Fred Tom determined to 
follow his brother’s footsteps to Starkville, where he passed the 
entrance examinations and matriculated as a freshman. 

Fred had already learned to appreciate the finer things 
before he came to college. At a time when a piano was a piece 
of furniture in every respectable home, young Mitchell learned 
to play, and this talent stood him in good stead when he came 
to college, where he also dabbled at the pipe organ. 

When Fred entered A. and M. in 1909, the Hardy enroll- 
ment boom was approaching its peak. It was also one of the 
most turbulent eras in the history of the college. In fact, Fred 
came in the wake of the great student strike of 1908 and wit- 
nessed—participated in, that is—the one in 1912. In such 
times as these, when discipline was collapsing around adminis- 
trative ears, the mild-mannered lad from South Mississippi soon 
learned to practice the ways of the student world. He could 
grease a railway track or slip off to town with the best of them, 
even though he never accumulated many demerits. Neverthe- 
less, Fred still possessed his soul. He got himself an appointment 
as piano player for chapel, and proceeded to bang while the 
college burned in disciplinary crises. He also worked for the 
English department. He was likewise a proper belonger, joining 
the Y.M.C.A., the Philotechnic Literary Society, and one of the 
two leading socio-military campus organizations, the George 
Rifles. According to his own admission, Fred ‘“‘wasted time in 
debate, dramatics, and various athletic endeavors.’? Mitchell 
recalls that these athletic endeavors involved “class” basketball, 
baseball, and football, where his career was undistinguished. 
With words, as with music, he was more successful; and aided 
by Professor Magruder, he won a state oratorical contest. 
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In his first year, he embarked upon a pedagogical major, 
where he made excellent grades in his scientific courses, did 
quite well in history, and almost flunked English. Next year 
he transferred to the school of agriculture, where as a sophomore 
he made an imposing array of B’s and redeemed himself in 
English. In his junior and senior years he consistently made 
A’s and B’s in the scientific and agricultural subjects and dis- 
tinguished himself with one A in English (Essays, it was).? 

One field that seems to have intrigued young Mitchell was 
that of botany and horticulture, in which he took many courses. 
He likewise held a part-time job at the greenhouse. Later, when 
he had shopped around professionally only to end with the 
choice of his freshman year, his interest in plant life gave him 
a hobby. At Michigan State College he collected delphiniums, 
of which he had some thirty varieties in his garden. At Mis- 
Sissippi State he became a devotee of the camellia, the dwarf 
hibiscus, the azalea and the rose. One thing is certain: Fred ‘T. 
Mitchell’s sojourn at Mississippi A. and M. College was not so 
wasteful as it seemed. Fred found out the ways of the world, 
as all college students do. His extracurricular activities did not 
neglect the cultural. And he learned to love horticulture for 
the flowers in it. 

As a graduate, ‘‘Private’’ Fred hied himself off to Central 
America, where he worked as an agriculturist for the United 
Fruit Company until 1917, when he was employed by the 
Panama Canal Zone Commission. In 1919, he felt the call of 
pedagogy and entered upon his educational career as a teacher 
of agriculture in Arkansas. In 1926, he was given an assignment 
in the state department of education. Meanwhile, he had de- 
termined to secure an M.A. from Peabody College. At first, 
he had to spend considerable time taking undergraduate courses 
in liberal arts to qualify for admission, as his B.S. degree at 
A. and M. was deficient in this respect. In 1927, he received 
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his master’s; then two years later he obtained a General Educa- 
tion Board fellowship to do his doctor’s at Cornell.‘ 

Armed with a Ph.D. in educational administration, psy- 
chology, and philosophy, he obtained a temporary appointment 
at Michigan State College as an associate professor in charge of 
teacher training. Here he remained and in four years he had 
convinced the president that Michigan State needed a depart- 
ment to minister to the needs of the men students. ‘The result 
was the creation of the office of dean of men, to which Mitchell 
was appointed. In these pre-counseling days, Mitchell made of 
his task a very personal one. With “a remarkable faculty for 
remembering faces and factual information about almost every- 
one he comes in contact with,” he made the students his “hobby” 
and earned a well-deserved popularity with them. At the same 
time, he was active in civic affairs, serving on the alderman’s 
board during World War II. In 1941, he asserted that he 
“wouldn’t swap” his job “for any other in the United States.’”® 

That, of course, did not include Mississippi. When, in 
1945, George Duke Humphrey resigned to become president of 
the University of Wyoming, the board of trustees began can- 
vassing the land-grant colleges of the country, just as they had 
done in a search for professors two-thirds of a century earlier. 
As in the case of the professors, the board turned to Michigan 
State College and Fred ‘Tom Mitchell. After four trips to Mis- 
sissippi to be interviewed, the dean of men ate his words and 
agreed to become president of his alma mater.® 

This return of a native was propitious for the college. 
Three of its sons had previously served as president, Hull, 
Walker, and Critz; none of these had ever been away from the 
apron strings of alma mater long enough to see the college as 
others saw it. Now Mississippi State College sorely needed a 
sympathetic but objective appraisal by one of its own who had 
been in the alien corn for a spell. Fred ‘Tom Mitchell remem- 
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bered what was good about the college, and there was much 
that was. But he also remembered its shortcomings, and that 
from bitter experience. 

Since Mitchell’s departure, many of the weaknesses had 
been remedied. Discipline had been restored. Political inter- 
ference had been outlawed by constitutional means. College 
financing had improved somewhat, although World War II 
had brought dangerous retrenchment. But, there was still much 
to be done. Faculty inbreeding was far too prevalent. Faculty 
upgrading was exceedingly difficult. ‘The physical plant of the 
college had been expanded almost singlehanded by Humphrey, 
only to suffer during the war a serious curtailment, not only 
of necessary construction but also of essential upkeep. More- 
over, student housing and food services were on the verge of 
becoming critical problems, as a postwar flood of enrollment 
taxed every existing resource. Then, there was the Gibson re- 
port, which contained a threat of reducing the college to the 
academic penury it had known when Fred Tom Mitchell had 
first “wasted his time” there. 

After all, the college was now approaching its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, which was time enough for any institution to 
achieve breadth and maturity. Fortunately, an era of economic 
prosperity and expansion in higher education was dawning. 
Mitchell was determined to make his college literally the aca- 
demic equal of its peers, to make its graduates men and women 
able to meet all the challenges—professional, civic, and cul- 
tural—of modern life. Naturally, that dream has not been fully 
realized. In 1952, Fred ‘Tom Mitchell still professed to be some- 
thing short of satisfied. But, for the accomplishing of the task, 
the times and the man had met. The Mitchell administration 
was to furnish the capstone of an arch of seventy-five years of 
the building of a college. This stone could not have been laid 
without the proper placing of all the other pieces. But, as the 
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last stone must fit well lest the whole structure crumble, Mitch- 
ell’s contribution was the crucial factor in the construction. 

Mitchell’s arrival on the campus in October, 1945, fol- 
lowed by only a few months the publication of the famed Gibson 
report. Undertaken at the instigation of the board of trustees, 
it was one of those reappraisals of the state system of higher 
education that had begun to occur as regularly as the decennial 
census. It was the chronological successor to the Peabody report 
of the thirties. Joseph E. Gibson, professor of education at ‘Tu- 
lane and a former Mississippi schoolman, served as director of 
the survey. In December, 1944, the General Education Board 
made a special grant-in-aid. A large number of specialists was 
employed to conduct the study and there was a considerable 
amount of report-making by the several colleges, together with 
much on-campus investigation." 

The most exhaustive and elaborate study of the subject of 
higher education in Mississippi to date, the findings of the 
Gibson report covered over 400 pages of text. Among its rec- 
ommendations for Mississippi State College were: (1) extensive 
expansion of the school of agriculture, as well as the codrdina- 
tion of its work with the extension and experiment station 
programs; (2) enlarged quarters and improved equipment for 
the engineering school, expansion of the work of the engineer- 
ing experiment station; (3) the creation of a school of arts and 
sciences, in which the business, education, and science schools 
should be absorbed, with subordinate divisions being organized 
in education, business, physical sciences, biological sciences, so- 
cial sciences, and humanities; (4) the adoption of a “‘division” 
organization also in the agriculture and engineering schools; 
and (5) the raising of academic qualifications, along with in- 
creased salaries for the faculty. Other matters were also dealt 
with, including administrative organization, financial adminis- 
tration, faculty tenure, and the physical needs of the campus. 
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Mitchell read the Gibson recommendations carefully and 
took much of the report to heart. But in the end, he was aware 
of the fact that the study was based on a survey made in one of 
the leanest years of the entire existence of the institution, when 
its faculty, student body, and academic morale were at the 
vanishing point. Moreover, Mitchell knew that a new era of 
progress at Mississippi State was impending. How could he 
shape the future to even the most considered judgment of the 
past? After all, he had seen Michigan State double its size in a 
decade by looking forward and not backward, by allowing the 
free development of its professional schools (business, arts, home 
economics, etc.), not by subduing them. So, where the Gibson 
report had any real pertinence, Mitchell was receptive, but in 
other areas he drew upon his own experience or begot ideas of 
his own. 

One of the unique faculties possessed by Fred T. Mitchell 
was an ability to see both the woods and the trees without the 
one’s excluding the other. He had a flair for the grand plan, 
for the operational design, for the long-range view, for the 
transcendent principle. But he also was aware of the spot of dust 
in the corner, of the lopsided picture on the wall, of the un- 
kempt lawn, and of the microscopic flaw in the broad facade. 
It is rare that an administrator possesses both these character- 
istics. But, it was just these that the college needed in the great 
postwar boom. It had had its men of broad vision, but the hum- 
drum details had been the concern of none, for Mississippians 
do not like to be bothered with such trifles. So far, the college 
had been too small for the details to matter. Now, all of a 
sudden, it was to double its size—details and all. ‘This meant 
that a host of minutiae of campus maintenance, of academic 
policy, and of general administration would have to be at- 
tended to. 

The writer recalls the occasion of the installation of a 
window fan in his office in Lee Hall. ‘The homemade job in- 
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volved piecing out a small space between the fan and the window 
facing with an unpainted board. Within days a brigade of paint- 
ers arrived, moving under presidential orders, to tidy up the 
unsightly board. With such godly thoroughness Fred Tom 
Mitchell saw to the tidying up of Mississippi State College. 

The Gibson report had found financial records in the state 
schools in a somewhat haphazard shape. Mitchell promptly set 
about remedying the condition in accordance with the Gibson 
recommendations. Henceforth, monthly reports were made 
to the members of the board of trustees and the state budget 
commission.? A gradual revamping of the food services came 
next, highlighted by a student boycott and a bitter struggle 
over administrative control of this branch. As a result of this 
reorganization, the college could now compute the cost of the 
biscuit Joe College ate for breakfast.*° 

All purchasing operations for the college were soon cen- 
tralized, and a unified department of plant maintenance was 
set up to serve the entire campus.** With the codperation of the 
state building commission, curbs and parking lots were built 
and most of the drives were paved.” At the same time, the 
landscaping of the campus was carefully reworked amid a mighty 
hewing down of trees, rooting up of ancient shrubbery, and the 
felling of dilapidated outhouses. Also, a master plan for future 
campus improvements was drafted. And in it all one could 
perceive the fine hand of a fancier of camellias, hibisci, azaleas, 
and roses. 

‘The coming of the veterans of World War II gave Mitchell 
his baptism of fire. Not only was the campus swamped with 
G.I.’s, but also in 1946, the Gulf Ordnance Plant at Prairie was 
turned over to the college to be used as a trades training institute 
on the sub-college level.1* Meanwhile, in recognition of the 
tremendous veterans program of Mississippi State College a 
V. A. Guidance center had been established on the campus in 
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1945, and one of the first acts of Mitchell upon his arrival was 
to set up a guidance service for all students.” 

Enrollment grew by leaps. From a low of 431 in 1943-1944, 
the total leaped to 2,114 in 1945-1946, Mitchell’s first year. In 
1946-1947, the enrollment was 3,391; in 1947-1948, it was 3,819; 
in 1948-1949 it was 3,966, which was the peak of the G.I. wave. 
After that time, it gradually levelled off in the neighborhood of 
2,800 students.** Some indication of the phenomenal expansion 
of this postwar era is the total number of graduates. Before the 
war, the largest group of graduates, including candidates for the 
B.S. and the M.S., was 567, in 1938-1939. At the peak of the 
G.l. era, it was 1,214, in 1949-1950.1" 

A significant development in this postwar epoch was the 
change in the constituency of the student body. As crowded 
conditions in the senior colleges caused many a prospective 
freshman to be turned away, the junior colleges rushed in to 
fill the breach, with the result that the junior college program 
of the state was expanded tremendously. Presently, senior col- 
leges like Mississippi State were receiving sizeable accretions 
in enrollment in the form of junior college transfers on the 
upper level. Whereas, a decade ago the freshman class was the 
largest and the senior class the smallest, the tables were now 
turned. In the fall of 1951, for example, there were 378 fresh- 
men, 389 sophomores, 454 juniors, and 587 seniors.*® 

Housing for the veterans of the postwar era was a serious 
problem, and the necessity of additional classroom and labora- 
tory facilities became suddenly critical. Soon Mississippi State 
had its share of reconverted barracks and trailers. Also, war 
surplus material was used for the building of two new faculty 
apartments and four new dormitories, and a group of thirteen 
“temporary laboratory and classroom buildings was constructed 
from old barracks on the college golf course.’? Crowding was 
still very much of a problem, however, with such resultant mis- 
eries as classes at seven o'clock in the morning. 
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The student housing problem was made more serious by 
_ the discovery of certain structural deficiencies necessitating the 
abandonment of several sections of Old Main.” Soon another 
dormitory, Garner Hall, was authorized by the state building 
commission.** Only after enrollment began to level off in 1949, 
did the housing situation become stabilized. The outbreak of 
the Korean war brought a temporary lull in the demand for 
housing; but by 1952, returning veterans promised somewhat 
of a revival of the demand for housing. But, to all intents and 
purposes, the college seemed able adequately to handle rooming 
needs for some time to come. 

The problem of housing the instructional, research, exten- 
sion, and extracurricular facilities of the college was tackled 
with notable success. Funds were appropriated for a $900,000 
air-conditioned library building, the Patterson Engineering 
Laboratory, a veterinary science building, an agricultural en- 
gineering building, and a livestock industries building.?? The 
last of these was still under construction in 1952. In that year, 
the legislature authorized a chemical engineering building, state 
income permitting. Adequate facilities for the business and edu- 
cation schools, two of the largest on the campus, were projected 
by the administration but as yet funds were not appropriated. 
Meanwhile, the college stadium, begun in the thirties, was com- 
pleted and a large new gymnasium was constructed.” 

Funds for a student union building were solicited by the 
alumni association in 1948, and a campaign among faculty, stu- 
dents, and alumni ensued with notable lack of success.** In 1952, 
the building remained a dream of the president, one still far 
from realization. Meanwhile, the Y.M.C.A. had drafted expan- 
sion plans which would in part provide the services of which 
the campus was deprived by the absence of a student union.” 

Insofar as the construction of buildings was concerned, the 
Mitchell administration could not be challenged by any other 
in the history of the institution except that of John C. Hardy. 
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In fact, the president had found himself almost building-poor 
at times, for the tremendous addition to the physical plant of 
the college created a maintenance problem which the legislature 
was somewhat loathe to recognize. Nevertheless, Mitchell came 
close to realizing his basic plans for construction and land- 
scaping. 

The erection of buildings and the beautifying of the campus 
were merely housekeeping details in the program of the presi- 
dent. Mitchell’s grand plan involved some very specific objec- 
tives: (1) an administrative reorganization and reorientation that 
would produce a smoothly running and efficiently operating in- 
stitution; (2) the rebuilding and upgrading of the faculty; (3) a 
reconsideration of curricula, research activities, and extension 
work in the light of the needs of the state, with expansion into 
certain areas hitherto barely touched. With stubborn tenacity 
the president promptly set about this program of reconstruction. 

Unity in administrative policy and decentralization of exec- 
utive functions were the theme of Fred T. Mitchell’s approach 
to the task of running the institution. Having studied the prob- 
lem of administration in land-grant colleges while doing his 
graduate work under a General Education Board grant, Mitch- 
ell had reached some conclusions of his own. Although a man 
of firm convictions, he regularly referred matters of general 
policy to his administrative council, which consisted of the dean 
of the college (formerly the director of instruction) and the 
deans of the several schools. Almost invariably he made the 
decisions of this body the final authority. At the same. time, 
after an unsuccessful attempt in 1946 to combine the three agri- 
cultural services (the agricultural experiment station, the agri- 
cultural extension service, and the school of agriculture) as an 
administrative and policy-making unit, this end was achieved in 
1951 with the creation of an agricultural division headed by 
Clay Lyle with the heads of the three subdivisions as associates.”® 
This group worked cooperatively in matters affecting agricul- 
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tural policy, subject, of course, to the final action of the presi- 
dent; and Lyle himself was a member of the administrative 
council. 

The faculty served as an advisory body, and a variety of 
standing and ad hoc committees assisted in policy formation, but 
the administrative council remained the ultimate body to which 
the president turned. While not, of course, bound by the de- 
cisions of the council, Mitchell made it a habit to defer to this 
group. Another advisory body which the president found useful 
was the local chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors, which Mitchell was instrumental in bringing to the 
campus. | 

The actual executive process was largely a matter of dele- 
gation. ‘he deans of the academic schools, the dean of the col- 
lege, the dean of student affairs (created by Mitchell in the tra- 
dition of his deanship of men at Michigan State), the registrar, 
and the comptroller were given what amounted to complete 
executive authority subject to general college policy to adminis- 
ter their schools or agencies. ‘The same was true of the division 
of agriculture. Naturally, such a system is an ideal, and only 
rarely does the ideal project itself completely in practice; so, 
at times this hierarchy of authority bogged down. 

Mitchell suffered considerable criticism because of his in- 
sistence on the delegation of executive authority. It had not, 
of course, been in the tradition of the school to function in such 
a fashion. As long as the institution was small and the school 
and division lines were somewhat nebulous, the president was 
forced into a position of making most of the decisions, often 
by-passing his administrative underlings. Such was expected, 
and deans and department heads often never knew when or 
where their authority, if any, was likely to be overridden. Now 
that the institution had become far too large and complex for 
such personal rule, Mitchell insisted that each cog in the adminis- 
trative machine perform its functions, while the president sat at 
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the controls. To assist him in this task Mitchell obtained as 
his administrative assistant, Ben Hilbun, a man with a long 
record of service to the college and the biographer of the late 
William Flowers Hand. 

The reconstruction of the faculty proved to be one of the 
most difficult tasks of the president. Mitchell arrived on the 
campus at a time when many of the staff were still on military 
leave, some not to return. At the same time, there was still a 
preponderance of staff members without terminal degrees, and 
in some cases there was considerable inbreeding. Mitchell de- 
termined from the first that the qualifications of the staff must 
be improved. This was a difficult time to read riot acts, however, 
for the tremendous influx of students was making it almost im- 
possible for a person who wished to work for an advanced degree 
to get away from the campus. Moreover, the college could not 
afford to adhere to a policy of requiring terminal degrees of 
new personnel because of the great demand and the small supply 
of teachers at this critical time. Nevertheless, the number of 
staff members holding a doctor’s degree doubled between 1945 
and 1952, rising from thirty-three in the former year to sixty- 
seven in the latter.” 

As to academic standards, progress was qualitative as well 
as quantitative. There have been times in the past when Mis- 
Sissippi State College was accused of offering easy credits. While 
that indictment would seem never to have been fully justified, 
except in rare and individual cases, there is no doubt that after 
1945, the standards of work required in all branches of the col- 
lege rose. Such a change was occasioned in part by the influx 
of mature, serious-minded veterans, but to a considerable degree 
it was simply part of the growing-up process at Mississippi State 
College. In recognition of its coming of age in this respect, the 
college was awarded in 1951, the state’s only chapter in any of 
the national honorary scholastic fraternities (other than those for 
freshmen), in the establishment of Phi Kappa Phi on the Missis- 
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sippi State campus. Mitchell, himself a member of this group, 
was largely instrumental in bringing Phi Kappa Phi to the col- 
lege. At the same time, the president inaugurated a practice of 
recognizing superior scholarship by holding an annual scholar- 
ship and honors day. 

It was in the field of service—professional curricula, or- 
ganized research, and extension work—that the college saw its 
most phenomenal growth. Although Mitchell was sometimes 
criticized for ‘‘poor public relations’ on the grounds of his awk- 
wardness at banter and backslapping, he quietly and thoroughly 
set about finding out what the grassroots dweller expected of the 
college, and he did this by a long-range program of meetings with 
local groups in nearly every county. These activities bore fruit 
in 1952, when Mitchell was chosen by Progressive Farmer as 
man of the year for Mississippi. Such a policy was also evident 
in the work of the college in teaching, research, and extension. 

A caustic enemy of subject-matter segmentation, Mitchell 
nevertheless realized that a vast number of new courses and 
much revision of old ones were in order. Accordingly, a total 
of 417 new or revised courses were approved between 1945 and 
1952. Over one-third of these were in the school of business 
and industry, where eighty-two of the new courses were in the 
rapidly expanding field of the social sciences, and most of the 
remainder were in institutional and industrial management and 
marketing, where many new curricula were developing.”* All 
told, this multiplication of courses marked a healthy growth. 

In agriculture, the academic program was under the super- 
vision of E. B. Colmer. Here curriculum change involved not 
only the implementation of previously adopted programs but also 
the creation of new ones. Nevertheless, new curricula were set 
up in farm management, agricultural marketing, agricultural 
forestry, farm equipment management and sales (in cooperation 
with the business school), and ornamental horticulture. In the 
agronomy department, two ambitious programs were added. 
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One of these, grasslands management, owed its origin to the in- 
creasing emphasis on livestock production in Mississippi. ‘This 
curriculum was worked out codperatively with the departments 
of animal husbandry, dairy husbandry, agricultural economics, 
and agricultural engineering. The other new course of study 
was seed production and processing, the only such in the coun- 
try. In connection with this program, a modern laboratory for 
research in seed production and processing was established on 
the campus.”® 

Short courses continued to be one of the most fruitful 
activities of the school of agriculture, for it is by such means 
that the general public may benefit constantly from the college. 
Short courses and work conferences were held regularly for 
dairy fieldmen, seedmen, fertilizer salesmen, poultrymen, and 
farm cooperatives administrators.*° 

Agricultural research throve under the experiment station. 
After 1945, eleven branch experiment stations were set up, and 
older branch stations gained nation-wide recognition, particu- 
larly the Delta station at Stoneville, which concerned itself with 
cotton. Ably led in succession by Clarence Dorman, Russell 
Coleman, Frank Welch, and Henry Leveck, the experiment sta- 
tion greatly expanded its research program after 1945. In the 
former year, there were 171 projects; in 1952, there were 570. 
Although much of this expansion came through federal aid, it 
is noteworthy that while in 1945, one-third of the research 
projects were federally approved, in 1952 barely more than 
one-fifth were federal projects.* 

In agricultural extension, considerable progress occurred 
despite a crisis over administrative leadership, which came to 
a head in 1951, with the departure of L. I. Jones.*? After 1945, 
the extension service undertook work in grasslands farming and 
artificial insemination. It also greatly expanded its services in 
soil testing, club work, and community organization. It like- 
wise seriously set about the upgrading of staff. In 1945, there 
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were only seventeen persons with the master’s degree, while in 
1952, there were twenty-nine. In 1945, there were no doctors; 
in 1952, there were three.*? 

In the field of business, new curricula were drafted in 
public accounting, industrial accounting, retailing for women, 
radio journalism, sales advertising, hospital administration, con- 
struction management, hotel management, and commercial air 
transportation. Special short courses were set up for C.P.A. ap- 
plicants, hospital accountants, hotel administrators, and diet- 
itians.** At the same time, the first annual job clinic in the 
country was started in 1948, and an annual management con- 
ference was also undertaken.® In 1952, the school was honored 
by being chosen by the American Hotel Association to plan and 
operate a national in-service extension training program to be 
known as the American Hotel Institute.*® Research also was ex- 
panded under the business research station, whose monthly 
Business Review had by 1952 become the recognized authority 
on business conditions in Mississippi. Recognition of research 
excellence came in 1952 with the choice of the business research 
station to conduct an extensive labor force study sponsored by 
the private power companies of the state and the ‘Tennessee 
Valley Authority.*” 

In the social science division of the business school, Dean 
Weems, himself a social scientist as well as a business adminis- 
trator, led in the establishment of a curriculum in public affairs, 
which included options in pre-professional social service and 
foreign service.** A program of work in philosophy and religion 
was set up in 1949. Work in sociology, which was practically 
non-existent in 1945, was rapidly expanded. The ‘Thomas L. 
Bailey chair of rural sociology was set up by Mitchell, and in 
1948 the division of sociology and rural life was established, 
with academic ties in the business school, agricultural research 
ties in the experiment station, and extension ties in the agricul- 
tural extension service.*”? In 1949, a social science research center 
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was created both as a promoter of research and as a public re- 
lations and service agency.*! In 1952, the center received T.V.A. 
support for exploratory research in a regional project in com- 
munity studies and a General Education Board grant to inaugu- 
rate a program of research and training in social and political 
psychology. 

The school of engineering began the Mitchell era with a 
prolonged soul-searching which produced a curriculum revision 
with a substantial injection of socio-humanistic studies. Such 
was, of course, part of a national trend spearheaded by the lead- 
ing engineering institutions of the country.** The achieve- 
ment of the college engineers was considerably in advance of 
most of the engineering schools of the South, and even after 
considerable modification to make room for advanced military 
courses, the revised curriculum was a commendable example 
of enlightened planning. In its professional field, the engineer- 
ing school added new curricula in applied mathematics, indus- 
trial electronics, illumination, and air conditioning and re- 
frigeration. Meanwhile, in 1949, all engineering departments 
were granted full accreditation by the Engineering Council for 
Professional Development. The school also embarked on a pro- 
gram of short courses, the first of which was held in 1950 for 
electric meter readers. ‘The engineering research station, which 
had only one project under way in 1945, was greatly expanded 
under Dean Harold Flinsch. By 1952, fourteen new research 
projects had been added, the most outstanding work having 
been done in the field of sailplane research.** 

During the Mitchell era the education school, under Dean 
B. P. Brooks, embarked on new curricula in resource-use edu- 
cation, guidance education, audio-visual education, and home- 
making education. Each of these was offered by a department 
set up for that purpose, and one of these, resource-use education, 
was established with the aid of General Education Board funds. 
The school regularly sponsored a variety of short courses and 
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conferences; and its organized research activities, though not 
extensive, included several school surveys and a number of 
published studies in resource-use education.*® 

Under Clay Lyle, who was succeeded as dean in 1951 by 
M. P. Etheredge, the school of science added seven new curricula 
in the physical and biological sciences, five courses of study in 
social science, and a major in English literature. This school 
also housed the state plant board and the state chemical labora- 
tory, which were invaluable service agencies. ‘he chemistry 
department, which was the life work of William Flowers Hand, 
was the only such department in Mississippi that had been ac- 
cepted by the American Chemical Society. First accredited in 
1941, it was reaccredited in 1946, two years before the death of 
its venerable patron.*® 

The graduate school came into its own during the postwar 
years. In the 1945-1946 session, there were only 262 graduate 
students enrolled; in 1951-1952, there were 1,041. In the former 
academic year, there were only four graduates, in the latter, 113. 
In the summer of 1952, this figure was about equalled by the 
ninety-five summer school graduates, an indication of further 
growth to be expected in the years that lay ahead.*7 A number 
of factors were responsible for this growth. First of all, of course, 
was the subsidy of the G.I. Bill, which made it possible for many 
persons to take graduate work who could not otherwise have 
afforded it. At the same time, the Mississippi public schools 
began to place a premium upon graduate work in the determi- 
nation of teacher salaries. Accordingly, the majority of these 
graduate students were teachers. Another consideration, and 
not a negligible one at that, was the fact that with improvements 
in staff qualifications and the broadening of the curriculum, 
the college had something to offer the graduate student, and 
the word got around. 

Under Mitchell, the graduate school saw its educational op- 
portunities and took advantage of them. For better or worse— 
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better in some cases, worse in others—a non-thesis option was 
adopted. In the non-thesis category were the master of educa- 
tion, the master of agriculture, the master of professional ac- 
countancy, and the master of social studies degrees. One of the 
healthiest signs was the adoption of the first doctoral major, 
agronomy.** 

An essential concomitant to the development of the aca- 
demic program, both graduate and undergraduate, was the im- 
provement of library facilities. Under the leadership of ‘IT’. W. 
Davis, who was librarian in the twenties, attempts were con- 
stantly made both to build up the library collection and to 
obtain adequate quarters. As has been shown, the project to 
build a library at that time failed, and the library had to be 
housed in the top floor of the biology building. Lacking ade- 
quate financial aid for maintaining quarters and purchasing 
books, the library could not play a very important part in the 
life of the student. In 1926, Davis complained to the faculty of 
the “lack of interest” in reading books and asked the professors 
to cooperate in encouraging a more extensive use of the library.” 
In an effort to improve the library situation, the presidents after 
that time regularly insisted on a new library building, and in 
the thirties considerable study of library conditions in the col- 
leges was undertaken by the board.*° 

When Mitchell arrived in 1945, he was shocked to find that 
the college had no library building, and he set about the task 
of building one. When funds were appropriated for a new air- 
conditioned structure in 1948, the years of embarrassment were 
over.*! In the same year, to assist in the building up of the 
library collections, the General Education Board made a grant 
of $35,000, which the college matched with a $90,000 out- 
lay. These funds went largely for book purchases, and by 
1952 the total collection had reached 158,000 volumes.®** Mean- 
while the library staff had inaugurated courses in library science. 

In all of his expansion programs Mitchell was not neglectful 
of certain details—details that in the end make the difference 
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between a well-integrated college community and a diploma 
factory. In times past, student had sometimes prided themselves 
on their untamed animal spirits, their sheer boorishness. Mitch- 
ell, although never averse to some polite hell-raising, was de- 
termined that the students of Mississippi State College should 
be given a chance to develop the soul as well as the body and 
the mind. So, music there would be; and in 1949 a program 
in music education was established** Likewise, a first-rate radio 
studio was set up; and in 1949, the college went on the air, not 
only with advice as to cultivating acres but also with programs 
of music, drama, and lectures on timely subjects.*® 

In 1952, Fred Tom Mitchell stood at the culmination of 
seventy-five years of the growing up of a land-grant college. He 
claimed no credit for what went before, nor had he brought 
any magic fire down from Michigan State. Here was a “grad” 
who wanted to make his college the best it could be, and con- 
ditions were favorable. ‘The rest was inevitable—or predestined 
—as Presbyterian elders who become college presidents should 
allow. 

By 1952, Mississippi State College had become a university 
in fact, if not by law; for its role in the life of the state had be- 
come so exceedingly varied and the needs of the “industrial” 
classes for which it was created so multifarious, that there could 
be no turning back. For much of the time, there was never 
any really conscious effort to make a purse out of the cow's ear 
that Stephen Dill Lee had received into his custody in 1880. 
There had been presidents, deans, professors, alumni, and stu- 
dents who could see visions, but there were many difficulties 
in the way of marrying the dream with reality. Like Topsy, for 
much of its lifetime the school had “just growed.” To say the 
least, such growth as this had not been artificial. It was very 
real, and it came out of the solid earth, not out of the lawbooks. 
Perhaps after seventy-five years of Mississippi State College, 
the hundred-year-old dream of a people’s college had at last 
become a reality in the days of Fred Tom Mitchell. 


Part Six 
THE STUDENT LIFE 


CHAPTER XIX 


Body and Soul 


THE STUDENT who arrived for the first time on the campus 
of the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College in the 
early years was in no fit condition to be impressed with the 
wonders of college life. He had probably spent anywhere from 
one to three days on antiquated, sooty railway cars, arriving 
inevitably at Artesia, only to have to spend a night at the junc- 
tion before negotiating the remaining ten miles to Starkville. 
Often the boys would undertake to put the last few miles behind 
them by walking. Then, the first glance at the campus could 
have been none too happy. The students of 1880 arrived at a 
college still a-building; and for years to come the autumnal 
registrants usually found a campus covered with a flourishing 
growth of prairie weeds, the disappearance of which was ju- 
diciously related to the system of student labor. 

Add to all this the homesickness, the uncomfortable feel- 
ing in the pit of the stomach that arises with a new experience, 
and one wonders why the dormitory was not equipped with 
bars. In fact, during the first several sessions, there was a con- 
siderable falling by the wayside. Nevertheless, as has been the 
case with students ever since the wandering scholars of medi- 
eval times, one soon accepted as an occupational hazard such 
physical annoyances as the lack of adequate buildings and other 
accommodations, while the cultivation of mind, character, and 
the social being were ultimately recognized as the real college 
life. Moreover, even the most morose introvert on the campus 
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had to admit that the presence of a host of fellow sufferers 
made almost anything endurable. At any rate, the reminiscent 
“old grad” who returned to the campus in later days readily 
admitted that he not only had endured it all but also had liked it. 

When students finally found their way to dormitory rooms 
(they had to live all over the countryside for half of the first 
year), they found a rather forlorn sight: a double wooden bed- 
stead, and nothing else. All the other furnishings were supposed 
to be brought by the occupants, although later the college began 
to purchase certain items and resell them to the students.* In 
the nineties, when iron bedsteads were introduced, the college 
had to levy a fee against the students to purchase these ubiq- 
uitous products of the machine age.* 

Each room had a coal fireplace, and the student would have 
to provide his own heat, a process that involved buying coal 
from the college and transporting it by scuttle all the way to 
one's quarters. Needless to say, the rite of maintaining the fires 
came to be a form of hazing, for the upperclassmen soon found 
ways of consigning the heat problem to the novices on the cam- 
pus. Also, the coalscuttle proved to be an excellent noisemaker, 
particularly during study hours or after taps, and many an 
exuberant youth found his way into a session before the presi- 
dent and faculty for no less cause than the tossing of a coalscuttle 
down the corridor. The effect was better if the scuttle were 
tied to a calf’s tail. In the absence of an animal, one could make 
a passable disturbance by rolling the scuttle down the staircase.® 

One feature of the coalscuttle era was, of course, the use 
of kerosene, which was necessary not only in making fires but 
also in providing light. A number of disciplinary cases arose 
involving student carelessness in placing the oil cans too near 
the fireplaces, as the result of which there were several near- 
disastrous fires.* It was, in fact, the fire hazard that Lee used as 
a strong argument for the introduction of electric lights in the 
late nineties and that caused Hardy to advocate the installation 
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of steam-heating in the dormitories at the turn of the century.° 

Certain of the more elementary bathing ceremonies could 
be performed in the room, provided one did his share of water- 
carrying, or could get an underling to do so; but sooner or later, 
there would be the necessity of a bath. For such purposes a 
bathhouse was maintained, and in 1884, the board solemnly 
allotted $300 ‘‘for erecting bath tubs ...and... to have a pool 
dug for Students bathing.’”’ At the same time, the faculty were 
enjoined “‘to see that all Students bathe at least once a week.’® 
The primitive bathing accommodations continued to prevail 
until after the turn of the century, although some effort was 
expended in the nineties to make the bathhouse “comfortable 
for winter use.’” ; 

The first years were also the age of the privy, or, as the 
board, on one occasion, in ordering “‘six additional seats,” de- 
scribed it, “the dry air closet.’* Not until the turn of the 
century did modern sanitary and bath arrangements begin to 
appear at the college. In this development the engineering 
school was, of course, quite helpful, for here was an opportunity 
to link theory with practice in real laboratory work. In 1900, 
provision was made for the installation of a water closet system 
in the dormitory, to be paid for out of the surplus in the fertil- 
izer funds. In 1901, hot-and-cold-water hydrants were placed 
on each hall; and in 1910, individual washstands were provided 
for each room.’ 

The student’s day was a busy one. In 1881, the daily 
program was: 


eS SE Lo ERS aa a EB a 5:30 A. M. 
a Pehle Sea CUS SE nen ee CTO Ms 6:00 A. M. 
De ier Mig. Sis a aps a eoiaywene ame o bre uk 6:30 A. M. 
Bee EATEN Lhe 0854 5: «aXe fos wie) ols, badantoniol’s14,s 7:00 A. M. 
Rt TCG ETc), Ss oi gn, 1 Wei eh gals nice « 7:45 A.M. 
PpleserOr eaueniic IGXeTCISES'.. 2. iS s ee ke 12:00 

DERIVE ERE Te, il. Sas a be ec Glee eects welt’ 12:05 P.M. 
Raton rtamsstor study... eee eee A: 1:00 P. M. 
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Calls tocW orks tiny Aion cea ieeeiG 200 as saa eg 3:00 P. M. 
Récall fromiw ork. Ac eens win eto ey 6:00 P. M. 
Parade ok ec eeehs oe ee ee in a are he ee 6:30 P.M. 
SUP POE 2.) y wie last Reaicee selon th tae serena ulate Se See 6:45 P.M. 
Evening Call to Quarters to Study.......... 7:45 P.M. 
PALO Pe OO DR ee ae reg I rR te Pan 9:30 P. M. 
"Paps ORT Oe ieee Pre ete a: Rg 10:00 P. M.?° 


With minor changes this routine remained largely the same as 
long as military discipline prevailed on the campus. How the 
student fitted into this scheme of things may be seen from an 
informative letter written in the nineties by W. M. Darden, son 
of the famous Putnam, to an enquirer in London: 


... The question you asked is as follows. How do I spend my 
time during the week. I will take Sunday first, the first thing on 
Sunday is revilee we then get up and clean up our rooms and next 
is breakfast after breakfast guard mounting after that is the usual 
Sunday morning inspection by the Maj of the Batalion or by Lieut 
White the Comdt of Students. after that is over we go to town to 
church when we return it is dinner time. and after that we luy 
around and talk of the Coming Presidential campaign. 3 oclock is 
Church and next is supper... and after supper we go to our rooms 
and prepare our lessons for Monday. at ten oclock we retire and 
knock old sleep from 10 until 630 a m and on Mondays we first 
go to breakfast next Chapel exercise next is recitation hours after 
recitations is dinner and next is work bell for all those who wish 
to B.C.D. Companies Tuesday is the same as Monday olny B 
Company drill and Wedneys C Company drills. Friday is the same 
as Thursdays only we have batalion drill and rhetoricals. and Satur- 
day we can work if we wish too or luy around and do nothing.1! 


In those days before the facility of travel made possible the 
weekend hegira, Saturday was a time for stressing the social life. 
While on Saturday one might work to earn additional funds 
for board, many of the students preferred to make their pres- 
ence known about the countryside. ‘There were sometimes hikes 
and encampments, one such having been provided on Trim 
Cane Creek, several miles out of Starkville, while Dr. Evans 
was a student. Hunting was also popular, and at times the entire 
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student body would go rabbit hunting, using sticks to fell the 
animals, since college regulations did not allow the keeping of 
firearms by the students. 

Although Patrick Fontaine wrote home on one occasion 
that he had not talked to any girls “since I came from home,” 
the boys seem to have made ample use of weekends to visit the 
young ladies of Starkville, particularly those at the female sem- 
inary, which inspired many A. and M. student serenades.” 
There were, of course, a few girls residing on the campus, and 
after the college became coeducational in July, 1882, a handful 
of women students were always on hand until the board in 1912 
ruled that “any girl student withdrawing now from the college 
be not permitted to re-enter and that in the future the entrance 
of girls as students be discouraged.’ Actually, in the early 
years, the women students were so few that they apparently had 
little effect upon the social life of the campus, although the 
Southern Livestock Journal had heralded the advent of the 
women as bringing much good “to all parties.’ 

What proved of superlative value in promoting social life 
between the sexes was, of course, the establishment of the wom- 
en’s college at Columbus. There were occasional visits to each 
campus by the entire student body of the neighboring schools, 
particularly on such occasions as ‘Thanksgiving Day and “Co- 
lumbian Day.’ Athletic contests, which were often shifted 
from the Starkville campus to Columbus, were likewise used as 
a means for bringing the girls to Starkville as guests.” 

On Sunday, the bill of fare, as we have seen, provided for 
“voluntary” attendance at the local Starkville churches, together 
with services on the campus. Local ministers of the various de- 
nominations were invited to conduct the Sunday chapel services, 
funds being set aside by the board to defray the expense of 
these exercises.*” At first, the Sunday service was held in the 
evening, but later the mid-afternoon was decided upon; al- 
though in 1906, Captain Ira Welborn, the commandant, com- 
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plained that the practice of breaking into the afternoon so that 
there was little time left for recreation made the “service un- 
interesting to the student body as a whole.”** Incidentally, it 
was Welborn who shocked the campus by insisting upon hold- 
ing a military dress parade on Sundays. 

In the early years, commencement was a lively occasion. 
It would almost appear that the entire year was lived just for 
the sake of this series of festivities. Each class had a period set 
aside for oratorical contests and declamations. ‘There were 
competitive debates between the two literary societies. ‘here 
were also a dress parade and a review of the battalion. ‘Then, to 
top off the entertainment, came the commencement ball, in 
which the “‘youth, beauty and chivalry of Starkville, Columbus, 
Aberdeen, West Point, Macon, and of many other towns from 
near and far, made up as elegant and as agreeable a party as 
could well be assembled.’’® In the mid-eighties the music for 
the ball was usually furnished by “‘an excellent band from Mo- 
bile.”?° When the commencement dance was banned in the 
late eighties, there was usually an informal reception to take 
the place of the ball. An annual banquet for the senior class 
was also introduced in this period. Visiting bands still came to 
the campus, even if there was not any dancing. In 1888, for 
example, the “Jackson Gem Band” furnished “delightful music 
for all the exercises.’’”* 

Speechmaking was one of the most popular activities of 
the campus community in the first decades. Not only were 
literary societies formed to sponsor this activity but also the Eng- 
lish department was greatly concerned with declamations and 
addresses—rhetoricals, that is. Students were made to take part 
in these rhetoricals, which in the early years were practically a 
weekly affair. Faculty members were also urged to give public 
addresses regularly. At commencement, there was a flood of 
oratory initiated by student declamations and climaxed by a 
commencement speaker, who usually outdid all the rest, both 
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in forensics and in length of time consumed. As we have seen, 
L. Q. C. Lamar was on hand for the first commencement, pro- 
viding the throng with a two-hour discourse. 

Student speeches were usually on practical subjects, in ac- 
cordance with a faculty resolution in 1884, to the effect that 
three-fourths of such addresses must be upon scientific and 
industrial topics.” Not until the Hardy era did the flood of 
student commencement oratory begin to recede, and by 1904, 
student declamation was limited to the senior class.** Mean- 
while, the college sent groups of students to participate in chau- 
tauquas and oratorical prize contests throughout the state.” 
In 1902, a special elocution teacher was employed by the college, 
and under Hightower a department of public discourse was 
created.” 

It was but one step from local talent to imported talent, 
and the beginnings of a college lyceum program were made 
possible by a faculty decision in 1881, to obtain visiting lec- 
turers." In 1885, the board gave encouragement by urging the 
bringing to the campus of “experts in the various branches of 
knowledge.”’** In the nineties, there was under consideration a 
formal lyceum program with speakers furnished by booking 
bureaus, but the faculty decided that the scheme was “not fea- 
sible.” By the turn of the century, however, a regular lyceum 
series had been inaugurated. Among the speakers to visit the 
campus in the next several decades were Senator Robert M. La 
Follette; Dr. Wiley, the Pure-Food Expert; Dr. Winfield Scott, 
the authority on sex hygiene; David Starr Jordan, the peace 
leader; Judge Ben Lindsey, the juvenile delinquency expert; 
and Irving S. Cobb, the humorist. Musical entertainment was 
provided by the Boston Musical Club, the Chicago Glee Club, 
the N. Y. Metropolitan Company, the Zoellner String Quartet, 
the William Wade Comic Opera Company, and the Tooley 
Opera Company. Dramatic presentations were given by the Ben 
Greet Players, the Scott Players, and the Frieburg Passion Play- 
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ers. Also, there were such attractions as Edwin Bush, the ma- 
gician, Ross Crane, the cartoonist, and something called Howard 
Russell’s Scottish Revue.” 

In 1939, the college began to charge a fee of one dollar 
each semester for the support of the lyceum program.*° Since 
that time a number of prominent entertainers have been brought 
to the campus. It has been difficult, however, in many cases to 
secure programs because of the fact that Pullman facilities are 
available only so far as Artesia, and unions have often inter- » 
vened to prevent the dire privation involved in having their 
members brave the ten miles of wilderness from Artesia to 
Starkville. 


Having to reach the student’s stomach as well as his head, 
the college has always had a problem on its hands in negotiating 
the perilous passageway between. One of the first wails of com- 
plaint to be noised about the state was against the college mess 
hall. A student of 1881 professed to the Walthall Pioneer that 
he “didn’t like the way they fed.’’*! Actually, the food was 
probably far above average, and the first steward, Captain Wat 
Lucas, who was a Noxubee County planter, does not seem to 
have been niggardly with the boys. Lee always boasted that the 
food bill was so low that a student through his “‘labor’’ earnings 
might pay most of it. In some cases this actually was possible. 
At any rate, board costs seem by comparison with those of later 
times to have been ridiculously low. In 1888-1889 the cost 
averaged $8.65 per month for each student, a sum which in- 
cluded, besides the usual food levy such additional items as 
“breakage of crockery and glassware, oil used in lamps of stu- 
dents while studying, delicacies for sick students,” and “policing 
of the dormitory and chapel building.”’*? The average for the 
first nine years was $8.57.°° In the depression-ridden nineties, 
costs reached a new low of $6.94 in 1897.%4 President Hardy 
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continued the downward trend. In 1902-1903 the monthly av- 
erage dropped to $6.29, and there were some months in 1903 
when it reached $6.05. One reason for the considerable reduc- 
tion under Hardy was apparently his earnest desire to make it 
possible for poor boys to attend the college, a scheme that was 
uppermost in his mind. Lower costs did not, however, always 
bring the desired results insofar as student opinion was con- 
cerned; and it was the deterioration of food and eating condi- 
tions in the mess hall that engendered much of the resentment 
leading up to the student strike of 1908, particularly the fact 
that a new mess hall, which had been promised for ‘Thanks- 
giving, 1907, was delayed.*® 

What the ordinary menu in early days consisted ae we may 
learn from a description by one of the students, Patrick Fontaine. 
“We have as much to eat here,” he said, ‘‘as we want. Viz-loaf 
bread, biscuits, macarone, muffins, beef, and molasses, and either 
tea, coffee, or milk ..., but I have never had a piece of cake 
since I left... .”** Students sat in the mess hall according to 
whether they were drinkers of coffee, tea, or milk, which bever- 
ages were provided at separate tables in large pitchers. Military 
discipline prevailed at the table, and students were held to strict 
accountability for their conduct in the mess hall, their private 
opinions of the food notwithstanding. Of course, criticism of 
mess hall fare would have existed had the menu consisted of 
nectar and ambrosia. Being an ancient butt of jokes, the mess 
hall probably received credit for being a great deal worse than 
it was. On one occasion, the Reflector published an alphabet 
in rime, in which, of course ‘““M’”’ stood for ‘“‘mess hall, . . . with 
things good to eat; It’s only a dream, why not let me sleep.’’** 

In the 1906 Reveille a doggrel poem about the mess hall 
seems to have made the place good or bad as the exigencies of 
rime demanded; but some of the verses are amusing, if not 
exactly factual: 
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While the eaters are the keenest, 
And the bacon’s not the leanest, 
Still dishes empty cleanest 

In the mess hall. 

* * * * 

The zip is of the truest 

In the mess hall; 
Hunger’s always surest 

In the mess hall; 


Salmon’s not the rarest— 
And by no means the dearest, 
And yet it acts the queerest 
In the mess hall. 
BS * * * 
Beefsteaks are the thickest, 
Macaroni is the slickest, 
And biscuits give out quickest 
In the mess hall. 


Life is not the sweetest 
In the mess hall; 

For the major’s eyes are fleetest 
In the mess hall. 


Stacks of wasps’ nest tower proudest, 

The major yells the loudest. 

‘The menu is the grandest (?) 

The bolognas are the d---dest 

In the mess _hall.*® 

Certain of the allusions of this piece of verse may require ex- 
planation. “Zip” was, of course, molasses. ‘“Wasps’ nest’ was 
the loaf bread. The bologna was an old joke. The flies were 
old, but no joke. In fact, in 1904, the board had ordered Hardy 
to do something to rid the mess hall of flies, as a result of which 
a fan had been installed to discourage their entrance into the 
building.*° 
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The erection of the new Gothic mess hall in 1922, provided 
a more romantic atmosphere, even if the food was not always 
the fare of kings. The cafeteria style of service was also adopted 
at this time, largely as a result of a campaign of the students 
led by the Reflector.*t In the Humphrey administration, an 
air-conditioned grill was built in the cafeteria basement. At 
the same time, a dairy products building was completed, with a 
dairy bar sufficiently tempting to fill many a student stomach 
at and between meals. 

And, of course, there was always the “Shack,” which at times 
dispensed food, but in 1952 served largely social rather than 
gastronomical ends. For the stomach there were “cokes” and 
coffee, but for the soul there was the delight of social intercourse. 
The college auditorium could no longer hold the student body 
for assemblies, but unofficial assembly at the ‘‘Shack” was held 
twice daily during the school week at ten in the morning and 
three in the afternoon. 


CHAPTER XX 


The Urge to Organize 


ONE OF THE major features of college life in the early decades 
was the literary societies, whose activities provided as much of 
the social as of the intellectual. During the first year, two of 
these groups were organized, the Dialectic Society and the Philo- 
technic Society. “Discussions, preparations of essays and lec- 
tures,’’ were the usual bill of fare; and although members were 
not always agreeable, the faculty insisted that meetings be open 
to the public. About two-thirds of the student body affiliated 
with one or the other of these organizations. Meetings were 
originally held on Saturday evenings, but it was not long before 
it was thought wiser to advance the date to Friday.’ By 1883, 
both societies had begun the collection of libraries for use by 
members.” 

Meetings of the literary societies were held in special rooms 
provided by the college and equipped by the organizations, the 
meeting places being the section rooms, until 1882, when the 
board fitted out rooms on the second floor of the mess hall.* In 
the nineties more elaborate quarters were provided. The Philo- 
technic Society erected for itself a “large hall” for its functions, 
and the Dialectic Society was presented by the college with a 
“beautiful hall.” During the 1883-1884 session, the Dialectic 
Society began publishing the Dialectic Star, which a year later 
became the Dialectic Reflector, a monthly containing college 
news and essays on “educational, literary, and industrial” sub- 
jects.” Despite faculty prodding intended to bring about joint 
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sponsorship by the two literary societies, it was not until the 
session of 1887-1888 that cdoperation was achieved. At that 
time the monthly became the College Reflector.® 

The literary societies were often the sponsors of a variety 
of public entertainments, although at times their frequent re- 
quests to engage in such performances in the city were rejected 
by the faculty.7. As has been seen, the societies also were sup- 
posed to perform at commencement, but the results were so un- 
satisfactory that on March 12, 1883, the college threatened to 
abolish the practice unless the organizations should present “a 
suitable programme of exercises at the next meeting of the Fac- 
ulty.” Although the literary society program was given in 1883, 
and for several years thereafter, it was eventually dropped. In 
fact, by the late nineties, the alumni were becoming disturbed 
over the fact that the work of the two societies had “‘deter1- 
orated,” and that ‘“‘little interest seems now to be manifest in 
these organizations.’® 

In 1897, the societies were being heard from, but unfavor- 
ably. ‘Two members published articles critical of the college 
authorities in the Reflector.° Since there was some division of 
faculty opinion regarding the punishment of the offenders, they 
were dismissed with the privilege of receiving their diplomas 
the following June. On this occasion, certain of the professors 
divulged the vote on the dismissal question, whereupon Lee 
dismissed two members of his faculty, D. C. Hull and H. E. 
Weed, and obtained the resignations of two others, Director 
Tracy of the experiment station, and Professor Creelman of the 
biology department.*® In 1903, another complaint arose over 
“objectionable features” of the magazine, but this time a settle- 
ment was made without the rolling of heads.** 

In spite of their vicissitudes, the societies continued to exist, 
and as enrollment grew under Hardy and the scope of the 
Reflector expanded, the demand arose for additional literary 


groups, even though it was admitted in 1904, that not over 120 
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students were members of the two existing organizations.’? It 
would appear that by this time one of the major difficulties in 
maintaining the societies was the increasing lack of interest 
among the upperclassmen. Also, the Reflector complained in 
March, 1906, that the faculty were neglecting the societies.” 
Public attendance upon the meetings had dropped, also. In the 
good old days of the nineties there had even been special trains 
from Starkville, and ‘“‘a number of Ladies and Gentlemen came 
out.”** Perhaps the difficulties encountered by the special train 
might have discouraged public attendance, for it was occasions 
such as this that moved the boys to their favorite prank of greas- 
ing the railway tracks, a stunt that was so often pulled that in 
March, 1902, the Reflector considered it news that at a recent 
meeting of the Dialectic Society “the track was not greased.”*® 

By 1906, the two old societies boasted around 100 members 
each, which was certainly too many for words—words being 
the chief reason for their existence.*® Accordingly, in October, 
thirteen sophomores organized their own debating club, naming 
it for the head of the English department, Dr. Magruder. ‘Then, 
in November, 1906, a group of nine upperclassmen organized 
the Hull Literary Club, named for Professor Hull of the depart- 
ment of industrial pedagogy.*’ Four years later, the two new 
groups were swallowed up in Greek terminology, and two new 
names appeared to accompany the Dialectics and Philotechnics: 
the Philomathean and the Philalethian societies. When Lee 
Hall was completed, the old societies were given quarters in the 
new building, while the two recently organized groups were 
given the rooms vacated by the Dialectics and the Philotech- 
nics.*° At the end of the Hardy era, the literary societies were 
stronger than ever; and in 1912 a new group, the Demosthe- 
neans, appeared to add its voice to that of the four groups al- 
ready in operation.” 

Although subsequently the literary societies declined, par- 
ticularly after the coming of social and honorary fraternities in 
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the late twenties, there is no doubt that in the early years the 
literary societies proved to be no less useful than ornamental. 
In a time when fraternities were under the ban, these organi- 
zations provided some of the social life and public contacts that 
the students not only craved but also needed. Moreover, such 
groups provided training in public speaking in a day when any 
gentleman, whether he were legislator or farmer, needed to be 
able to stand on his feet and talk at the drop of an introduction. 
‘They enabled the boys to learn both the decorum and the use 
of the weapons in verbal combat. They also created the Re- 
flector, a magazine which both in appearance and in the major 
portion of its content imitated the polite literary collegiate 
publications of their day. Yet, with increasing regularity, it 
also chose to add to its bill of fare college news items, athletic 
pages, and sections devoted to agriculture and industry—all this 
in spite of a considerable degree of nose-holding from Oxford, 
whose “‘literary’’ magazine was intended to be literary and 
nothing else.?*?. Not until the session of 1915-1916, did the stu- 
dent body take over the publication of the Reflector, which at 
the same time became a weekly. 

The Reveille was also initiated by the literary societies but 
subsequently taken over by the senior class and the student 
association. The 1898 issue, which was its first, came out amid 
the confusion of the Spanish-American War. It was edited by 
M. W. Chapman, W. E. Hearon, T. P. Guyton, and G. H. 
Alford. Not until 1906, was the performance repeated, with 
J. H. Belford as editor, after which time the yearbook appeared 
regularly, not, however, without the inevitable difficulties that 
the publication of such a volume entails. 

Although the literary societies undoubtedly dominated the 
campus life in the early years, there was a variety of other serious- 
minded groups. Under Lee, there had been horticultural, agri- 
cultural, and natural history societies, together with a literary 
group known as the Shakespearean Fable.*” Under Hardy, there 
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was a rash of such clubs: an Engineering Club, affiliated with 
the Mississippi Association of Student Engineers; a John Sharp 
Williams Club of Economic and Social Science; a dramatic club 
known as the Cap and Bells; a Textile Club; an Educational 
Club; and a French Club.** 

A short-lived glee club was organized in 1898, by J. Z. 
George, with both local and instrumental activities on its bill 
of fare, the serenading of the ladies being its major interest.** 
Soon hushed, the voice of the glee club remained silent for years; 
but except for occasional lapses, it has been a regular campus 
organization since the twenties. 

A “Brass College Band” appeared in 1905, soon becoming 
one of the most active organizations on the campus.”* ‘Through- 
out the years the band has gone on concert tours, it has served 
at patriotic functions, and it has been a faithful adjunct of the 
football team. In 1929, the band affiliated with Kappa Kappa 
Psi, national honorary band fraternity.*® In the thirities, state 
band contests and annual band clinics were often held on the 
campus.*" 

One of the by-products of the college musical organizations 
has been the inevitable dance band—sometimes bands. In 1928, 
for example, there was an orchestra bearing the intriguing 
name, “Aggie and His Six Aggs.’’*® 

With the growth of musical interests there came a demand 
for college songs adapted to the local scene. In 1919, A. and M. 
boys at Camp ‘Taylor were humiliated that they had no alma 
mater of their own to sing in the strange land when other col- 
legians asked for the “A. & M. College Song.’’”® The war over, 
the “M” Club offered a trophy for the best alma mater, and 
the faculty solemnly agreed to allow “‘not less than one (1) nor 
more than three (3) credits” for the winning composer.*® On 
April 30, 1920, the glee club sang the tunes submitted and the 
judges decided in favor of “Maroon and White,” by T. P. 
Haney.** In 1930, the student body formally adopted this 


tune.*? 
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An organization that has always been a potent factor in 
the college community is the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation. The college “Y’’ was organized in the fall of 1882, with 
B. M. Walker as its first president. Originally, meetings were 
held in the Dialectic Society room over the mess hall; but in 
the nineties, after a fire, the “Y’ joined the two literary so- 
cieties in a separate building.** The quarters for the Y.M.C.A. 
were cramped from the beginning, however, the seating ca- 
pacity in the nineties being but 150. Members from the local 
group regularly attended state Y.M.C.A. meetings, and with 
the session of 1895-1896, three delegates were sent to the sum- 
mer training school. Besides attending the spiritual needs of the 
students by conducting Bible classes, prayer meetings, and Sun- 
day afternoon services, the “Y’’ began in 1898 to devote its at- 
tention to physical recreation and amusement. In that year, 
parlor games and “‘a few daily papers’ were provided in a vacant 
space fitted out in the rear of the hall as a “recreation room.’’** 

After the turn of the century, the Y.M.C.A. grew rapidly. 
In 1906, its membership reached 275. In 1909, it counted 
nearly fifty per cent of the student body of over 800.* Mean- 
while, activities had expanded so rapidly that a cry arose for 
new quarters, in fact for a separate “Y” building, with a gen- 
eral secretary in charge. In April, 1904, a movement was initi- 
ated to secure funds for a building, and in December of that 
year, a building committee issued a circular asking for donations. 
Already, student pledges totalling $3,400 had been made, while 
Hardy and seven members of the faculty had subscribed $1,600 
to the cause and three ‘‘friends of the institution’ had pledged 
donations amounting to $1,050.°° It was hoped that the legisla- 
ture would match the private funds for the proposed building, 
which would also house the literary societies and be available 
as a drill hall and gymnasium; but such hopes were vain.*” En- 
couraged by the board of trustees, the sponsors of the project 
went on, finally enlisting the Rockefeller millions in their 
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cause.** A vigorous campaign for donations was led by Professor 
W. N. Logan, one of the outstanding faculty leaders of the “Y”’ 
and Dr. W. D. Weatherford, the national secretary. As a result, 
early in 1915, a spacious “Y’’ building was opened on the 
campus.** 

As the Y.M.C.A. program increased in scope, it became 
necessary to employ a general secretary. Lacking funds from any 
other source, the trustees, at Hardy’s request, authorized the 
payment of a secretary’s salary out of the income from the rent 
of the iron bedsteads in the dormitory.*® In 1908, Alva E. 
Lindley arrived as the first full-time secretary. Lindley held the 
office for three years, during which time he led in the move- 
ment to set up an honor system at the college. ‘The legislature 
also relented in 1909, to appropriate $500 a year for the op- 
eration of the association.*? In April, 1920, the board authorized 
an annual two dollar Y.M.C.A. fee, and in July of that year 
the board agreed to pay $1,500 of the salary of the secretary.” 
In subsequent years the college has contributed to the operation 
of the Y.M.C.A. in varying degrees, the present policy being by 
student fees, by assistance in building upkeep and maintenance, 
and by occasional outright grants of funds. 

The campus has known an infinite variety of social clubs. 
During the non-fraternity years, such a development was in- 
evitable. ‘There was, for example, the German Club, organized 
in 1901. It had nothing to do with the speaking of German 
but with the dancing of it, for there was a popular dance by that 
name at the turn of the century, when this group was organized. 
‘The motto was “Don’t go home till morning,’ and member- 
ship was determined by secret ballot. In other words, it was a 
social fraternity in all but name.* In fact, on one occasion the 
great sociability of the German Club aroused considerable faculty 
ire when, after a dance in Starkville had been interrupted by the 
cutting off of the lights, the entourage adjourned to the college 
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chapel, where, in spite of contrary regulations of the trustees, 
the dance was completed.** 

The German Club was by no means the only one of its 
kind. In the Hardy era, there were also such groups as the 
Elysian Club, the Cotillion Club, and the Skiddo Club. Mem- 
bers of these, together with certain of the German Club boys, 
eventually pooled their social talents to form the exclusive twen- 
ty member Collegian Club, which in 1908 was seemingly dom- 
Inating campus social life. ‘Iwo years later, this group had 
apparently disbanded and the leading “‘hop” furnisher for the 
campus was another Cotillion Club.** Meanwhile, a host of less 
frivolous groups had appeared, not the least of which were the 
county clubs, of which there were twenty-eight by December, 
LOTO.4? 

Military organizations also flourished. The oldest was, of 
course, the Lee Guards, organized in 1885, and named for the 
first president of the college. While mainly a fancy drill com- 
pany, the Guards, who were generally described as the ‘“‘Crack 
Military Organization of the State,” were also a bit fancy in 
their social graces.** In 1904, the George Rifles were organized, 
honoring J. Z. George; and although they had barely begun to 
drill, they came out second at a competition held in Jackson in 
December, 1904.*° In October, 1908, came another group, the 
Mississippi Sabre Company; and in 1912, the German Regulars 
appeared.° ‘There was constant criticism of these military com- 
panies by the faculty, who insisted that too often the only quall- 
fication for membership was that of “being a nice fellow 
socially.’’> 

A host of ephemeral clubs have appeared over the years. 
In 1898, there was a P. B. Club. Purportedly organized “in the 
early days of the college,” its sole purpose was amusement. It 
was largely dedicated to the promotion of horseplay in the dor- 
mitory, its officers consisting of “pillow swingers, humpers, toe- 
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jerkers,’’ and a “‘string attacher and grand giver of the signal 
for action.” Its members were not supposed to be found want- 
ing “except when the commandant or the officer-of-the-day 
wanted them.’®? In similar vein, the 1906 Reveille listed an 
Ancient Order of Smartalecks and a Mullet Chasers Club.” 
Likewise, the 1909 Reveille pictured eight members of an 
Octopus Club and exhibited six smartly clad members of the 
Gun Club, complete with spats and turned-up pants cuffs.” 

Under Hardy, the organizing of clubs reached the epidemic 
stage. In 1911, a special committee reported that not less than 
seventy-five were in existence at the college. ‘The same group 
found that in general the clubs engaged in “‘too many social 
functions,’ that there was too much of a tendency among them 
toward “‘exclusiveness,’ and that the predominance of “‘pleas- 
ure” clubs tended to weaken the literary and technical organiza- 
tions. As a result of the report of this committee, the faculty 
established specific requirements for membership and ordered 
all clubs to be chartered by the administration.” 

In January, 1912, a list of campus organizations approved 
by the committee on student organizations, which grew out of 
the investigation, gave a total of forty-one county clubs, to- 
gether with certain other organizations not mentioned else- 
where, including the Richton Club, the First Sergeants Club, 
the Louisiana Club, the Cosmopolitan Club, and the Mississippi 
Heights Academy Club. Those rejected by the committee in- 
cluded a ‘Tall Men’s Club, the Normal Club, the Junior Club, 
the Pittsboro High School Club, the Capitol City Club (which 
was told to call itself the Hinds County Club if it wanted to be 
recognized), Ye Rounders Club, the Octopus Club (with its eight 
members), the Inter Nos Club, the Two Cities Club, and 
several county clubs.°® Even under regulation, the campus was 
swarming with organizations. In 1917, while Smith was presi- 
dent, there was even a Smiths Club. Only the advent of fra- 
ternities in the late twenties halted the trend. 
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The struggle to establish Greek letter fraternities at the 
college was a long and bitter one. In fact, before the institution 
was a decade old, these organizations came under the official 
ban. The regulations of 1887 provided that ‘‘all students who 
shall combine or agree together to hold no friendly or social 
intercourse with another, and any student who shall endeavor 
to persuade others to enter into such combinations or agree- 
ment, shall be dismissed or otherwise less severely punished.’’® 
The matriculation pledge also forbade membership in “‘secret 
organizations.’°? Regulations notwithstanding, fraternal bodies 
had come into existence by the nineties, the most active one 
being Sigma Alpha Epsilon. At first, Lee investigated and was 
able to prove nothing. However, hearing subsequently that the 
fraternity charter had been returned, he felt that the question 
had been settled once and for all. Such was not to be the case, 
for in 1892, the S.A.E. fraternity was again active, splitting the 
senior class and making inroads upon the literary societies. 
While he was ready to resort to dismissal, Lee attempted to dis- 
solve the group quietly in order to save the offenders.” 

Although Lee managed to have the charter of the S.A.E. 
group repealed, the anti-fraternity men in the student body 
were determined to draw blood; and while Lee hoped to 
conciliate the two sides, some few of the fraternity men were 
determined to fight it out. ‘he upshot was a faculty trial in the 
autumn of 1892, whereupon fourteen members of the fraternity 
were dismissed.*t Lee did not, however, close the door finally 
to the offenders, and the faculty informed them that they might 
return in January, 1893, every member of the three upper 
classes having signed a petition asking for the reinstatement of 
the S.A.E. members. Readmission followed, and in 1893, six 
of the seniors who had been shipped, one of whom was William 
Flowers Hand, were allowed by the board to graduate after 
taking a solemn pledge that they would “at all times hereafter 
use our utmost efforts to break up forever at the Mississippi 
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A. & M. College and at Starkville, Mississippi, the fraternity 
or society known as the S.A.E., also any similar one; that we will 
not persuade, nor permit so far as we are able, any person attend- 
ing said College, or intending to attend the same, to join such 
fraternity or society; but will in good faith aid and assist the fac- 
ulty and trustees of said College in suppressing said fraternity or 
society in said College or among the students thereof, and in 
preventing the establishment of a new chapter of the same or of 
any other organization violative of the rules and regulations 
of said college.” ‘The signed pledge was read before “‘the whole 
body of students of the College.” 

The board even went further and forbade membership in 
fraternities to anyone who was a “professor, tutor, student or 
employee”’ of the college, and at the beginning of the following 
session a pledge was to be exacted from “‘each tutor, student 
and employee” that he would not join, or encourage, any fra- 
ternal body on the campus and would report the existence of 
any violation of which he knew. Exception was made to “any 
of the well known charitable or benevolent orders to which all 
good citizens without distinction of class or occupation are 
admitted.’ 

Actually, at that time the fraternity question was a more 
serious one at the university than it was at the A. and M. College. 
But the issue continued to be agitated for years to come, par- 
ticularly as no matter what the regulations were, students in- 
evitably fell into groups, which sooner or later partook of many 
of the features of a fraternity. As we have seen, this was particu- 
larly true of the various military and dance organizations that 
flourished at the college after the turn of the century. Never- 
theless, the institution still followed the anti-fraternity line, and 
we find the Reflector, in 1902, soundly denouncing Ole Miss 
students for spending “their time and money in the Greek letter 
fraternity halls,’’ and enjoining them to “pluck from your hearts 
the rotten cancer of fraternityism.’”** ‘The students of A. and M. 
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were to see fraternities abolished at Ole Miss in 1912, after an 
endless fight over the matter in the legislature.® Nevertheless, 
from the list of clubs deprived of recognition by the college 
committee on student organization in 1912, it is apparent that 
the administration was fighting a losing battle against human 
nature. ‘There was even a threat of legal action by the dis- 
appointed membership, but to no avail.® 

The campaign against fraternities merely served to popu- 
larize such quasi-fraternal organizations as the George Rifles, 
the Lee Guards, the German Club, and Sabre Company, the 
last of which was revived in 1913 after a brief eclipse.” By 1917, 
the military companies were under the scrutiny of the adminis- 
tration, and the board ordered the president of the college “‘to 
inquire into the rules and regulations” of the George Rifles 
and Lee Guards.** Meanwhile, the companies were going their 
merry way; and in April, 1918, despite the existence of a war- 
time emergency, the thirty-third annual ball of the Lee Guards 
took place amid great social splendor, with 400 invited guests 
from towns as far away as Memphis and New Orleans.” 

The election of Lee Russell as governor in 1919, brought 
a man into power who, as a champion of the common man, was 
determined to cut out root and branch all forms of social pre- 
tense and fraternalism in the colleges. As we shall see later, a 
campaign against dancing occurred at the same time and under 
the same egis. In 1920, an investigation was made, and as a 
result, in September strict rules were established by the board 
requiring that such organizations as existed should base member- 
ship upon merit in scholarship, in deportment, and in the field 
of specialty of each particular group. Moreover, organizational 
rules had to be reviewed by and receive the approval of the 
president of the college and the executive committee of the 
board of trustees. In no case should organizations partake of any 
of the features of “‘secret societies.” Moreover, any students or 
groups of students who had violated the rules against secret or- 
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ganizations were to be summarily expelled.”° Finally, in June, 
1921, the George Rifles and the Lee Guards were abolished; 
and in July, the board passed resolutions condemning the out- 
lawed organizations for “fostering social and class distinctions 
that have no place in a democratic Institution... .” More- 
over, in the future no organization might exist whose purpose 
was “social or semi-social’’ or whose membership was based on 
“social fitness.’’"? 

The road back was slow but sure, for it was more difficult 
to destroy fraternities than to regulate them. In 1923, the presi- 
dent reported the receipt of a number of petitions for reorganiza- 
tion but would not recommend approval. In 1925, reinstate- 
ment was again requested, whereupon the Lee Guards were 
given “one last chance to live up to their constitution.” ‘The 
next step, of course, was to let the bars down to all social or- 
ganizations and restore the Greek letter groups. In 1926, after 
legislative action legalizing social fraternities, upwards of 600 
students petitioned the president for the establishment of social 
fraternities at A. and M. College, and upon recommendation of 
President Walker, the board gave its approval.’* ‘The faculty 
promptly set up regulations, and fraternities began to be organ- 
ized."* ‘The Lee Guards promptly affiliated with Kappa Alpha 
in 1927; the George Rifles joined Sigma Chi in 1938. The Scab- 
bard and Blade is now the only military society on the campus. 
By 1952, there were thirteen national social fraternities, two na- 
tional sororities, and sixteen honorary groups.” 

One type of organization the student body was slow to 
adopt—student government. In the early years, the only student 
participation in college administration was that produced under 
military discipline by student officers, who acted no doubt more 
in accordance with rigid regulations than the dictates of con- 
science or student opinion. Needless to say, the military aspect 
of campus life did place important responsibilities upon the 
individual to whom a duty was delegated by the authorities, and 
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excellent training in leadership was afforded the man placed 
in such a position. 

Student opinion often functioned spontaneously in the ab- 
sence of formal channels of action, and the effect generally was 
excellent, even if occasionally the well-meaning inquisitors were 
more just than merciful, particularly in cases involving ‘‘conduct 
unbecoming a student and a gentleman.”’* In 1903, a “Peeping 
Tom” who had molested a woman student was given a coating 
of tar and feathers, although the job was somewhat botched. In 
the interest of “‘college discipline,” the faculty had to expel 
those taking part in the demonstration, but prompt subsequent 
action by the board permitted the students involved to be “‘re- 
admitted to the college during the term of dismissal.’’”® 

In 1884, another incident involving morality had brought 
swift and summary action by the student body. On Sunday after- 
noon, April 27, 1884, half a dozen ‘negro women, some or all 
of whom were strumpets,’’ had debarked from the afternoon 
train from Starkville; whereupon “‘thirty or more students armed 
with switches” proceeded to administer punishment to the lot 
of them. A special committee of the faculty was charged with 
making a report on the incident with recommendations for pun- 
ishment. The outcome was an acquittal of the “‘vigilantes,’’ the 
faculty being careful to point out that while it did not counte- 
nance “‘the spirit evinced by the lawlessness shown in the action 
of the students,” it did appreciate “‘the necessity for prohibiting 
notoriously bad characters from frequenting the grounds (to the 
scandal of the college) since they had been frequently warned 
off by the President.’’ Consequently, the faculty could but “‘ex- 
press their conviction that the indignation of the students was 
just and attending circumstances were such as to very materially 
palliate their conduct.’ 

Another form of more or less spontaneous self-government 
by students appeared in cases where the student body would take 
a pledge, particularly against drinking or gambling, in order to 
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save a student or students who were threatened with expulsion. 
As we shall see, a ‘‘vigilance committee’”’ undertook to rout gam- 
bling in 1893. Occasionally, a student jury would try and “‘dis- 
miss’’ one of their fellows with a rigor even greater than that of 
the faculty, which always recognized the right of appeal and 
sometimes even reversed a decision of the students.*° 

One of the major issues necessitating student codperation 
with the faculty was that of “jacking” on examinations. In 1885, 
the problem became so serious after an incident involving a 
large portion of the sophomore class that the faculty passed reso- 
lutions re-emphasizing school regulations against “plagiariz- 
ing.’’** In 1887, the “pernicious habit” was again disturbing 
the administration, and more stringent measures were adopted. 
Also, the practice became a menace in the matter of written as- 
signments, particularly the “theses’’ required of all seniors in the 
early years.** President Hardy inaugurated a vigorous campaign 
against “‘jacking” in 1900, and the result was a revision of the 
regulations covering practically every form of plagiarism. ‘hat 
Hardy had some success in enlisting student sentiment on 
his side is indicated by the fact that in 1906, the senior class 
tried and dismissed a student for “attempting to jack,” and but 
for the intervention of the faculty, which decided that the evi- 
dence was inconclusive, the victim would have suffered the 
penalty meted out to him by his peers.** 

In 1911, the students, under the leadership of the Y.M.C.A. 
secretary and spurred on by a visit to the campus of the national 
“Y” secretary, Dr. Weatherford, inaugurated an honor system 
applying to examinations.*® ‘The system was operated by an 
honor council of six members, one from each class below the 
seniors and two from the senior class, one of the latter serving 
as chairman.®® After being in operation for nearly a year, the 
system was enthusiastically described by the Reflector as a suc- 
cess.87 Nevertheless, a faculty committee reported in October, 
1912, that the honor system had not proved satisfactory.2* When 
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the same verdict was rendered the following year, the system 
was abandoned. Although in 1924, another attempt was made 
to have the system revived and in 1930 a student poll indicated 
favorable sentiment, nothing happened.*® Actually, only the 
force of student opinion has ever served to curtail cheating, and 
an honor system will come only when the student body wills it. 

Student government as such dates from 1916, when a stu- 
dent council was set up by President Smith.°® The organization 
throve at first, both as an agency to defend student interests and 
as a liaison group between faculty and student body. Subse- 
quently, student-faculty bad relations temporarily brought to an 
end the disciplinary feature of student government. Neverthe- 
less, the organization continued, and in 1923, the student associ- 
ation, as it was then called, became a member of the Southern 
Federation of Student Bodies.** In the next year, the disciplinary 
feature of the student association work was restored condition- 
ally.°* Apparently, the restoration was not thorough enough to 
suit the students, and in January, 1925, a threatened uprising 
over the dismissal of eleven students brought about the estab- 
lishment of a more extensive control by student government over 
disciplinary matters.** Actually, there never has been much real 
participation by the student association in matters of discipline. 
Such would come, perhaps, only with an honor system. At any 
rate, as time has passed, informal student codperation in college 
administration has become more and more extensive. 

Alumni as well as students have been given to organizing. 
In the early years, the graduates were concerned with everything 
that happened on the campus, and they were fiercely loyal. 
Whether they were doctors, lawyers, and merchants, or whether 
they were agriculturists, engineers, industrial pedagogues, and 
textile men, their devotion to the college seems to have been 
deep. The formal organization of the graduates began in 1885, 
when R. M. Beattie, of the class of 1883, became the first alumni 
association president. Biennial meetings were held up to 1900, 
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after which time, regular annual meetings have occurred, barring 
emergencies. During the Lee and Hardy eras, there was no regu- 
lar alumni secretary. However, beginning in 1890, each class 
chose a life secretary. Class reunions, of course, began to be held 
regularly at commencements, and at the turn of the century an 
alumni day was set aside at commencement. In 1913, the associ- 
ation adopted a constitution and in 1919, county alumni clubs 
began to be formed.** 

The alumni stood valiantly behind the college during the 
trying years of the Burkitt attack. They did not, however, fail 
to raise their voice if they felt things were not going well at the 
college. In 1892, they delivered themselves of an opinion that 
the college should not confer a B.S. degree upon applicants who 
had not taken the regularly prescribed course at A. and M., and 
a petition to the board to that effect brought a regulation that 
at least one year of residence would be required of all gradu- 
ates.°° In 1896, some of the graduates became disgusted with the 
“deterioration” in the literary societies on the campus, where- 
upon the “local alumni” made proposals for improvement, most 
of which seem to have been carried out.®® In 1929, it was the 
alumni who petitioned for restoration of dancing and in 1930, 
asked for and obtained an annual dance of their own on the 
campus.*" 

As time passed, the necessity of having a full-time secretary 
for the alumni association became apparent; and in 1919, when 
J. Wendell Bailey was elected by the alumni as permanent sec- 
retary, an office was set up on the campus and publication of 
the Alumnus was begun. In 1921, a Register of Graduates was 
issued. Bailey may truthfully be called the father of the alumni 
association, for it was his energtic work that did much to pre- 
serve the history of the early years of the college. Among his 
contributions have been A. & M. and the War, a History of the 
Lee Guards, a History of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and the M Book of Athletics, the last being issued in two vol- 
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umes. He has also assembled material and written the major 
portion of a history of the college. 

Despite its varied activities, the alumni association was still 
largely financed by its own membership. By 1931, it was obvious 
that the college itself should contribute to the maintenance of an 
alumni office. In June, 1931, President Critz recommended the 
employment of a field representative and alumni secretary by the 
board.®® The office was not created until the 1933-1934 session, 
when Guy Nason was engaged as alumni secretary.*® Since that 
time, the alumni organization has been an integral part of the 
campus life. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Pranksters and Gentlemen 


‘“THE DISCIPLINE is mild but firm,” wrote Stephen D. Lee in 
his report to the board in 1883." Lee had doubtless learned from 
his experience as a general in that restless assemblage of in- 
dependent-minded individualists known as the Confederate army 
that the only successful means of control was that which could 
enlist the good-will of those it affected. A glance at the records 
of disciplinary action in the early years of A. and M. College 
may impress one of a later generation with its firmness rather 
than its mildness. Nevertheless, one must remember that formal 
rules of conduct are a reflection of the ideal standards of an age, 
that many a regulation has been honored largely in the breach. 
Actually, the boys have endured what they have been accustomed 
to enduring, kicking over the traces whenever the laws of the 
Medes and Persians aroused more self-pity than a body could 
contain. 

The first published set of regulations available dates from 
1887, and it would appear that up to that time the rules in force 
were borrowed from the Alabama Military Institute, with ap- 
propriate changes to suit the college. Under the regulations 
of 1887, each student was expected to sign a matriculation pledge 
adapted from the Univeristy of Alabama, as follows: 

Being now about to enter as a student of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, I do hereby acknowledge my obligation and 


bind myself to obey all its laws and regulations. And I pledge my- 
self, ON HONOR, that so long as I am a student of the College 
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term time, or while I remain at the College during vacation, I 
will not have in my possession any deadly weapon, except such 
arms as are furnished by the military department, without the 
consent of the President of the Faculty. And I do further pledge 
myself, ON HONOR, that I will not join or form any connection 
with, either directly or indirectly, any secret club, society, fratern- 
ity, or other organization, composed in whole or in part, of students 
of the College, or attend the meetings of, or wear the badge of any 
such secret organizations. And I do further pledge myself, ON 
HONOR, that I will not treat with disrespect, by shouting or other- 
wise, any applicant for admission to the College, and will not en- 
gage in “hazing” or any other maltreatment of a student lately ad- 
mitted into the Institution. | 

Students were required to have in their possession, subject 
to the weekly room inspection, three pairs of “‘white Berline 
gloves,’ one gray undress blouse, two pairs of gray pantaloons 
for winter wear, ‘‘with a black stripe, one inch wide, down the 
outerseam,’’ one “forage cap,” a supply of uniform “‘standing”’ 
collars, and such clothing as might be used for “‘working suits.” 
‘The hair was to be worn short. Students were perpetually meet- 
ing formations, for class, meals, church, work squads, and the 
like; and one marched to and from classes, meals, and chapel, 
with the section marcher calling cadence. There was always a 
host of student sentinels on duty, particularly in the dormitory. 
The sentinel was to visit student rooms regularly, ‘look in the 
door and ask, ‘All right?’ ‘The room orderly shall reply to the 
sentinel . . . and report any one absent, or any one visiting 
without permission.” ‘There were also “superintendents of di- 
visions,’ who kept check upon the sentinels and room orderlies. 
Besides room orderlies there were hall orderlies, who were 
charged with reporting “‘any student who shall create any dis- 
turbance of any kind.’* 

The list of do’s and don’t’s included a host of small matters. 
In the dormitory, curtains were to be placed in the windows 
‘as per pattern.’’ No musical instrument might be played dur- 
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ing study hours or on Sunday. The student was forbidden to 
“affix to the walls of his room any map, picture, or piece of 
writing, or drive a nail in the walls or timbers of the Dormitory,” 
without the permission of the commandant. Moreover, that gen- 
eration of whittlers was forbidden to “mark, cut, or in any 
manner deface or injure’ the buildings.* One might not main- 
tain on the campus “‘a waiter, pet horse, or dog.” There should 
be no cooking or preparation of food in the dormitory; nor 
might a student have any provisions in “his room or elsewhere, ” 
or give “‘an entertainment.’* Considerable anxiety usually arose 
among college officials at commencement, when visitors often 
took up their abode in the students’ rooms, despite the regula- 
tion forbidding one to “introduce a citizen into the Dormitory 
during study hours in the day, or at any time during the night,” 
except by special permission.® 

Students were forbidden to throw things out of windows; 
nor was water to be thrown from the door into the hall. Further- 
more, one should not “throw stones or missles of any description, 
in the vicinity of the Dormitory, without permission of the 
Commandant of Students.’’ One wonders when such permission 
might be obtained. Also, “running, loud talking, scuffling, 
whistling, singing, or unnecessary noise in the Dormitory” were 
strictly prohibited. Whenever a student left his room while 
sentinels were on duty, he should report his departure and re- 
turn and give his authority for the action. If there were no sen- 
tinels, one must tell his roommate where he was going.” 

There were very strict rules against unauthorized absence 
from the campus. One might not leave his room at night for 
longer than thirty minutes without becoming subject to investi- 
gation as to whether such absence was for “‘immoral or improper 
purposes,’ or whether the absentee had gone to “any place with- 
out the limits prescribed to students.” Absences of as much as 
two hours in daytime were a shipping offence, and permission 
was to be given only to “‘visit in private families, or to attend di- 
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vine worship, or upon such occasions as shall be deemed proper 
exceptions’ by the authorities.® 

Drinking and gambling were specifically forbidden. In 
1880, the legislature passed an act prohibiting the sale or giving 
away of “vinous, spiritous or malt liquors”’ within five miles of 
the campus. Druggists alone might sell liquor for “medicinal 
and sacramental’ purposes. Prescriptions involving the use of 
alcohol had to be ‘“‘countersigned by the mayor of Starkville.” 
The physicians were required to make affidavit with the chan- 
cery court that prescriptions would not be made unless the 
alcohol was “needed as medicine,’ and the mayor had to keep 
a book in which the names of all receiving prescriptions were 
listed, this book to be available for inspection by the grand jury. 
Moreover, not over one quart a week might be prescribed for 
any one student’s health. ‘There was, however, a quaint excep- 
tion to all this red tape in that “‘any professor of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, may, when occasion requires, give such 
liquors to any student thereof, to be used medicinally.’ 

The college reinforced this legislation, which Lee had been 
instrumental in obtaining, with the rule that no student should 
“drink, or bring, or cause to be brought, within student’s limits, 
or have in his room, tent, or anywhere in his possession, wine, 
porter, or any spiritous or intoxicating liquors or fruits, upon 
pain of being dismissed.” It was also a shipping offence to go 
into a place where liquor was sold, and any student found under 
the influence of liquor, or whom the president believed to be 
a habitual drinker, was to be dismissed.1®° ‘The law of 1880 re- 
inforced the college regulation by fine and imprisonment in the 
county jail.*? 

Gambling also fell under legislative as well as college ban. 
The legislature took the precaution to forbid the operation 
within a five-mile limit of any “billiard table or ten-pin alley 
for public play or use.’’*? Realizing that what was banned pub- 
licly might maintain a flourishing underground existence in the 
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dormitory, the college authorities forbade the student to “‘play 
at cards or any other game of chance, or bring or cause to be 
brought upon the premises of the college, or to have in his room, 
tent, or anywhere in his possession, the cards or materials used 
in such games, on pain of being dismissed, or otherwise less 
severely punished.’’** 

‘The drinking and gambling regulations were exceedingly 
difficult to enforce, for student ingenuity was remarkable. At 
the 1883 commencement, it was found that certain students who 
had been allowed to operate concessionary “‘stands” had sold 
liquor, whereupon they were summarily dismissed.’* It was also 
a frequent occurrence for the laboratories to be broken into to 
obtain alcohol.?® Moreover, the town of Starkville seems to have 
been somewhat negligent in observing the 1880 law. In 1887, 
the board of trustees complained that students were purchasing 
liquor in the town, not only in violation of the law but also in 
violation of an original pledge of this saloonless community 
to maintain high moral standards if the college were located at 
Starkville.*® ‘Iwo years later, Lee was reporting to the collector 
of internal revenue that ‘‘two or more”’ local drug stores were 
permitting liquor to get to the students.** Although the col- 
lege authorities called upon the grand jury to act, nothing ap- 
pears to have been done; and in 1892, Lee wrote that the “liquor 
laws are dead letters. ‘The Grand Juries, farces.”” In that same 
year, a very popular member of the junior class was shipped 
for drunkenness, whereupon the entire class took a pledge to 
abstain from drinking while connected with the college, in 
order to secure the reinstatement of the offending student.** 

President Hardy continued Lee’s campaign against drink- 
ing. In 1900, he was seeking to get the “full penalty’ for blind 
tigers who supplied students with alcohol.’® At this time, it 
seems that much of the liquor was being introduced on the 
campus by express; and in 1901, a faculty committee was as- 
signed to confer with the Starkville express agencies to induce 
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them to cooperate in stopping the “importation of intoxicants 
consigned to students.””° In 1915, the trustees employed a guard 
“for the purpose of better nightwatching and apprehending the 
sale of intoxicating liquors on the campus... .”?! In the “dry” 
twenties, the legislature passed a law allowing the college au- 
thorities to license public vehicles in an effort to control liquor 
traffic by taxi. As a result, in 1922 three taxi drivers were out- 
lawed. Early in 1923, after a revival of bootlegging activity, 
the licenses of four other drivers were cancelled.” 

Although liquor continued to seep in, a special “opinion” 
election in 1930 showed the student body favorable to the en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws.** In 1934, President Critz 
reported “only a very limited amount of drinking of alcoholic 
beverages even at the dances, and then only at the final Student 
Association dance.’’* 

Many and varied have been the offenses involving lquor. 
None, however, can quite equal the novelty of a case arising in 
1911, when a student accused of being “drunk and disorderly 
in the dormitory” pled that he had been hypnotized. Where- 
upon, the faculty in solemn rage moved that on account of 
“the disturbance which hypnotism seemed to be causing in the 
College, . . . the Military Department [should] issue an order 
against hypnotism.’*° 

Gambling was even more difficult to eradicate than drink- 
ing, the evidence being somewhat more difficult to smell out. 
It would appear that visits off campus to fairs and athletic con- 
tests were the occasion for much addiction to games of chance. 
In 1885, after the student body had been allowed to go to 
Aberdeen to a fair, Lee wrote the exposition authorities that he 
had learned that fifteen to twenty students had gambled, losing 
from five to thirty dollars each, much to the horror of the 
“moral boys’ who went along.*® In the early years, the prev- 
alence of card playing and gambling in the dormitory was of 
great concern to Lee, who shipped five men in the 1890-1891 
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session, only to permit their return after the student body took 
the pledge to abstain for the remainder of the year. During the 
next session, student meetings were held; and in an effort to 
stamp out gambling, a vigilance committee was set up with a 
student jury to try cases. In the spring of 1892, the situation 
was still serious enough for Lee to bring the problem before 
the board, which ordered enforcement of the regulations and 
forbade card-playing among the faculty.?* 

In 1915, Hightower vigorously denounced certain of the 
faculty for playing cards with students or “with others in the 
presence of students.’’ He pointed out that the old regulations 
against card playing on the campus either by students or by 
professors were still in effect and faculty violators would be 
asked to resign.”* Although restrictions on cards were eventually 
relaxed, efforts to stamp out gambling have continued through 
the years with middling success. 

Smoking did not come under the college ban at first, al- 
though Lee advised against the practice.*® It was the recurrence 
of cigarette fires, particularly one in 1886, that forced Lee to 
issue an order against smoking in the dormitory, the academic 
building, or in or near any other building on the campus. At 
the same time, guards were posted to enforce the regulation and 
inspect rooms.*° In 1888, smoking outside of rooms during “ac- 
ademic exercises’’ (classes, that is) was banned.** Under Hardy, 
the campaign became more intensive. In 1900, the new presi- 
dent initiated a campaign to “eradicate cigarette smoking at the 
college’’ on the ground that the habit was “‘injurious.’’®? So 
strenuous was Hardy’s campaign that a student “disturbance” 
resulted from the crusade.** ‘There is, however, no record of 
this occurrence in the faculty minutes. At any rate, the revised 
regulations of 1909 still contained a prohibition on cigarette 
smoking, with dismissal as the penalty.** Several years later, the 
rule was modified so that smoking could be engaged in by stu- 
dents in the dormitories and in the hospital.*® Nevertheless, 
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President Smith was exceedingly strict in the matter of cig- 
arette smoking, and one of his first actions on becoming presi- 
dent was to threaten harsh measures against offenders. 

Dancing has always been one of the perpetual worries of 
the college administration, even as far back as the commence- 
ment balls of the eighties. In 1884, the local clergy were pe- 
titioning the faculty to abolish the annual ball.8® Apparently 
the opposition arose in part from the practice of using the 
chapel for the dances. In 1886, the board ruled that the “char- 
acter of the social entertainments in the Chapel and their man- 
agement’ should be left to the “wisdom and discretion of the 
Faculty.’’*” ‘The faculty authorized the ball for the following 
year, but recommended that the name of the chapel be changed 
to “College Hall.’’%* Finally, the board, unable to resist the 
pressure any longer, voted in 1887, to dispense with the com- 
mencement dances after that year and announced that “‘hereafter 
no Ball of any character’ would be permitted “‘on the College 
grounds.” It further ruled that ‘“‘dancing shall not hereafter be 
taught among the Students of this College.”*° 

Every year thereafter the students regularly petitioned for 
the restoration of the annual dance, but the function was not 
resumed until 1892. It would appear that not the least ob- 
jection to the ball was the fact that it was more or less the special 
concern of the fraternities on the campus; and the settlement 
of a crisis in 1892 involving the sub rosa existence of these 
groups seems to have been the occasion for a resumption of the 
balls.*° Meanwhile, the college ban on dancing had obviously 
not been taken too seriously; for, board regulations to the 
contrary, one student admitted that he had been “‘taking dancing 
lessons ever since I have been here, and can dance the polka 
and shottisch and waltz to perfection.’ He and a number of 
other boys had been taking lessons at eighty cents a month, de- 
voting forty minutes of every evening except Sunday to this 
diversion.** 
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The formal resumption of dancing in 1892, provoked a 
mighty blast from the local Methodist pastor, J. A. Randolph, 
who issued a leaflet entitled Three Reasons Why No Member 
of the Church Should Attend the Commencement Ball, An Ad- 
dress to the Members of the M. E. Church South, in Starkville, 
Miss., by the Pastor. ‘The concluding paragraph warned that 
“if you are determined to go [to the ball], you will please with- 
draw from the Church before you go, that the Church of Christ 
may not be compromised by your conduct.” 

The Hardy era, with its numerous dancing clubs, ultimately 
brought about a revival of the movement to restrain dancing at 
the college. In 1913, rumors of indecent dancing at the Oktib- 
beha Club Rooms in Starkville caused the faculty to make an 
extensive study of the problem. ‘The chief offenders were the 
“subscription dances,’ which were not club-sponsored but put 
on by private individuals, sometimes students, seeking to make 
money. With little or no sense of responsibility on the part of 
the sponsors, these dances degenerated into exhibitions of “the 
ultra-modern, so-called ‘animal’ dances” that were popular at 
that time.*? ‘These were described as the turkey trot, the grizzly 
bear, the bunny hug, with the tango thrown in for no reason at 
all. I’o complicate things further, the local W.C.T.U. sent 
vigorous protests to the college authorities. Finally, an appeal 
was made to the aldermen to help clean up these dances, which 
had become ‘‘a menace to the moral tone of the community.” 
Accordingly, an ordinance was dutifully passed to that end.** 

Meanwhile, the students had become aroused, and numer- 
ous protests were made by indignant youths who resented the 
insinuation that their dances were immodest.** Promptly taking 
the situation into their own hands, they invited the W.C.T.U. 
to “‘act as chaperones” to the dances in question.*® Also, a com- 
mittee of officers from the college military organizations issued 
a “‘card”’ to the effect that they were “willing to codperate’’ with 
the citizenry in preventing the “late fancy or suggestive 
dances.’’*° 
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Before the excitement was over, the board of trustees be- 
came involved and in June, 1914, an order was issued placing 
all dances under the “absolute direction and control’’ of the 
president. Also, all dances participated in by students were 
required to take place on the campus, and not more than three 
“dances or balls” might be given in any college year.*" In carry- 
ing out the board’s injunction, the faculty felt obliged to allow 
one “open” dance a semester, even though this curtailed the 
social activities of the four military organizations.*® 

The dance issue was not ended with the controversy of 1913- 
1914. In April, 1920, the board was again moved to action. It 
ordered that dances be “properly and amply” chaperoned and 
that “nothing be tolerated which does not conform with the 
highest degree of refinement.’’*? In September, the board, com- 
plaining of excessive expenditures on student dances and the 
existence of “‘gross evils’ at times in connection with these ac- 
tivities, decided that dancing interfered with ‘‘the purpose and 
function” of the state colleges and was “demoralizing alike to 
those who attend the dances and to those who observe them, 
and is a vicious and unjustifiable temptation to extravagance 
and evils upon the part of the innocent and unwary.” Conse- 
quently, in the future any dances would have to be given under 
very strict rules as to conduct, attendance, and time allowed, 
and all plans for managing them would have to meet the ap- 
proval of the faculty committee on student activities, the presi- 
dent of the school, and the executive committee of the board 
of trustees. The limit of three dances established in 1914 was 
retained, and a dance was defined as an “occasion beginning 
no earlier than 7 P.M. at a given date and closing not later 
than 2 A.M. the following date, provided that in no cases shall 
dancing on Saturday night continue later than 10:30 P.M.”°° 
Student reaction to the board order was somewhat extreme at 
Ole Miss, where Governor Russell was burned in effigy. At 
A. and M. College, opposition was less violent, but student 
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feeling ran high. The only concession made by the board, how- 
ever, was to delay by one hour the curfew on Saturday night 
dances.°* 

The dance issue continued to be agitated in the next few 
years, and the revival of the ancient fraternity controversy in 
the twenties served as a natural concomitant to the dancing 
problem. Efforts to secure a total ban on dancing failed. In 
June, 1922, J. S. Howerton, one of the strong Russell supporters 
on the board, failed to secure a second to a motion banning 
public dances at the colleges.*? In his biennial report for 1923, 
Hull complained not of the students but of drunken visitors 
and asked that henceforth outsiders other than “young lady 
friends” be excluded.**? Finally, in 1924, after an unsavory in- 
cident in connection with a dance in the gymnasium, a ban on 
dancing was unanimously voted by the faculty.°* ‘The Reflector 
vainly suggested that the faculty was going beyond its authority, 
the board of trustees not having voted to ban dancing entirely.*° 
Efforts in the next session to secure a change of attitude on the 
part of the faculty failed.°® Meanwhile, of course, dancing went 
right on outside the bounds of the campus, with perhaps no 
little indulgence in “‘animal’’ dances augmented by the latest 
dance fads of the new jazz age. Finally, in 1929, the alumni took 
up the cudgels in favor of the restoration of dancing. ‘The board 
referred the decision to the president and the faculty in No- 
vember, and after prolonged deliberation, the faculty decided 
on June 6, 1930, to restore dancing by a vote of twenty-one to 
seven.”” 

Irregularities connected with the compulsory wearing of 
the military uniform were legion. Apparently, the students were 
quite bored with their military regalia, even if the uniform 
was supposed to be attractive to women. The faculty minutes 
are full of student petitions for exceptions, either in the form 
of special class uniforms or in the relaxation of the requirements 
for wearing the uniform off the campus. In most cases the 
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seniors were allowed special uniforms, but other classes were 
usually left to bear their indignities as best they could. As to 
dispensing with the uniform off of the campus, particularly on 
social occasions, the college withstood the pressure as long as 
possible. In 1913, the issue reached the point of provoking a 
faculty discussion, which merely resulted in a decision to stand 
pat.°* In 1917, after the reorganization of the cadet corps as an 
R.O.T.C. unit, the G.I. uniform was adopted for dress occasions 
and drills.°® However, “cadet blue’ continued to be worn at 
dances and meal formations.® 

The last stand of the uniform came with the decline of 
military discipline in the twenties. In 1921, seniors were per- 
mitted to wear civilian clothes on week-ends.** In 1922, retreat, 
chapel formation, sentry duty, guard mount, Saturday inspec- 
tion, and meal formations were dropped. In 1930, with the 
abandonment of formal military discipline at the college, Critz 
naturally received permission from the board to dispense with 
uniforms except when students were on military duty.® 

In the early days, when the spirit of the code duello still 
persisted, even if the lawbooks had tried to exorcise it, the col- 
lege found the matter of personal quarrels a serious problem. 
Students were forbidden to strike or “in any manner offer vio- 
lence” to one another. Nor was maltreating of the citizens of 
the community to be tolerated. There was also a ban on the 
use of provoking language or gestures toward other students or 
any action designed to “‘traduce or defame”’ another student. 
If, in spite of all this, personal relations did get out of hand, 
resort to combat was strictly forbidden. No student might send 
or accept a challenge to fight or be the bearer of such a chal- 
lenge, or in any way ‘“‘countenance or promote a duel,” or up- 
braid anyone for refusing a challenge. Moreover, anyone who 
knew of any such challenges was enjoined to report the fact 
to the authorities of the college. Students were also forbidden 
to sign any ‘‘certificate or statement relative to personal alterca- 
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tions, . . . or to transactions of a personal or private nature.’’®* 

Naturally there was considerable difficulty in the enforce- 
ment of such regulations. There were occasional challenges, 
none of which ever reached the pistols and paces stage. It was 
much easier to choose fists on the spur of the moment, and of 
combats of this sort there were plenty. Sometimes, students of 
a more savage bent resorted to knives in their quarrels.®* In 
November, 1911, a student was suspended for the remainder 
of the session for “striking a cadet with something other than 
his fist... .’°* On a later occasion, a student was shot in the 
shoulder because he visited another’s room to while away the 
time and “joke as usual,’”’ while the occupant was “on the bed 
studying.’”’ The annoyed scholar promptly left his room, loaded 
his gun, and the next morning was in the headlines.® His fate 
is unknown, but he should have been kept around for breeding 
purposes. 

Student strikes were an ever-present concern of the college 
authorities. ‘The regulations forbade “all combinations, under 
any pretext whatever;” and it was a shipping offense for 
any student who, “in concert with others, shall adopt any meas- 
sure, under pretext of procuring redress of grievance, or sign 
any paper, or enter into any written or verbal agreement, with 
a view to violate or evade any regulation of the College, or do 
any act contrary to the rules of good order and subordination, 
or who shall endeavor to persuade others to do the same.’ 
Although there were no strikes in Lee’s time, there were occa- 
sions when student resistance to authority became a serious 
problem; and nearly every president since that time had at least 
one strike or threatened uprising on his hands. 

In the early years, the preparatory students seem to have 
been a considerable thorn in the college side, the impression 
having got abroad that the sub-college department was some- 
what of a reformatory. As a result, a number of problem chil- 
dren seem to have been dumped on the college, with somewhat 
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calamitous results.*® But the ‘‘preps’’ were by no means the only 
offenders. In January, 1882, the commandant reported a de- 
plorable ‘“‘condition of moral sentiment’? among the students; 
and on January 20, 1883, Lee wrote that on the previous night, 
the students had been “‘riotous.’’”° In 1889, seven students were 
summarily ordered to leave on the evening train after having 
showed an “‘insubordinate spirit” by ‘hooting and yelling at 
the Senior Capt. Stone, W. B., burning him in effigy and plac- 
ing on the grave inscriptions which were disrespectful . . ., 
besides being very vulgar, obscene and sacriligious.’’? In 1897, 
a rebellious state arose over the shipping of the two students 
who had criticized the college authorities in the Reflector.” 

Of all troublemakers, the senior class appears to have been 
the worst. Not only did this group often abuse its special privi- 
leges, but also it was always bitterly envied by the other stu- 
dents. In 1885, the faculty was of a mind to cancel special 
senior privileges in the name of good discipline."* ‘he seniors 
appear, however, to have continued to go their own sweet way. 
In 1907, Dr. Magruder was concerned over the senior class 
exercises at commencement lest there ‘‘be a tendency on the 
part of some members of the class to make offensive jokes on 
members of the Faculty.’”"* Moreover, in the student strike of 
1908, which was discussed in a previous chapter, it was the 
senior class that took the leadership. The strike of 1912 was 
also led by seniors. 

In later years, there were occasional overt disturbances and 
a number of threatened outbreaks. Under President Walker, 
student resentment against the strictness of the discipline ex- 
ploded on several occasions; and in December, 1927, a strike 
over the fact that Christmas holidays did not begin until Decem- 
ber 21 was narrowly averted.”* Most of the rebelliousness, how- 
ever, seems to have found its genesis in the mess hall, which has 
always been a ready victim of student ire, no matter what other 
grievances were involved. 
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Hazing was forbidden by very stringent regulations, but it 
existed from the beginning. The regulations of 1887 forbade 
students “wantonly” to abuse “the person of another student, 
by playing unjustifiable tricks upon him.”’® No serious vio- 
lations seem to have occurred in the early years; but in 1893, 
five students were expelled for hazing.” The Reflector usually 
lent its support to the eradication of the hazing spirit both by 
article and editorial. In 1903, the Reflector emphasized the fact 
that college life was a time for the cultivation of friendships, and 
the practice of “bullying” connected with hazing was not a 
satisfactory means for accomplishing this end.’* In an editorial 
at this time, reference was made to the prevalence of hazing 
on the campus to a marked extent “‘five or six years ago.” In 
1903, however, the practice seems to have reached a new low, 
thanks to the existence of a New Students’ Committee organized 
by upperclassmen for the purpose of making the adjustment of 
newcomers to the life of the collegian as painless as possible by 
the absence of hazing.*® ‘That the anti-hazing campaign was 
reasonably successful is apparent from a statement in 1904, in 
the Reflector, to the effect that “‘for several years our College 
has been free from any of those disgraceful affairs called haz- 
ings.’’°° Nevertheless, where physical violence was lacking, other 
types of quasi-hazing were possible; and in 1911, the faculty 
included “‘the tormenting of students by other students’’ as a 
shipping offense.** 

Reflector editorials and criticism from the outside did little 
to halt the minor forms of hazing.** When military discipline 
was abandoned in 1930, hazing was vigorously condemned under 
the new regulations; and in October, 1931, a student committee 
of fifteen started a campus campaign against the practice.® 
Meanwhile, upper-classmen, no matter what the rules were, never 
have failed to exercise the privileges of rank. In the early years, 
the novice served his period of humiliation in such menial tasks 
as the filling of coalscuttles, the disposal of ashes, the bearing of 
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pails, and sundry janitorial services habitually required by the 
high and mighty of the lowly, particularly in anticipation of 
Sunday morning inspections. 

In the twenties, freshman humiliation took such forms as 
the wearing of a green badge on the uniform, a ban on the use 
of the west entrance to Lee Hall, and exclusion from the post 
office between 11:30 A.M. and 12:15 P.M.8* Moreover, for 
years there existed in the upper-classman’s dormitory room an 
instrument of disciplinary authority known as the freshman 
paddle. In recent years only the freshman haircut and the fresh- 
man cap have survived, and the G.I.’s have scorned even these 
humiliations. Perhaps if callow youth regains its numerical 
superiority in the freshman class, the noise of the paddle will 
be heard again on the campus. 

The ingenuity of man, ably assisted by the Devil, being 
what it is, the student who was bent unto sin has always found 
many a way to make discipline a lively matter at the college. 
Compulsory exercises by their very nature challenged the sinner 
to exercise his talents. Church attendance was required in the 
early days unless a student had a written excuse from his parents, 
and chapel was compulsory. Lest he attempt to misbehave under 
this compulsion, any student of the eighties who conducted him- 
self “indecently or irreverently while attending Divine Service,” 
or dared to “profane the Sabbath,”” would be dismissed “‘or 
otherwise less severely punished.’’** ‘That the regulations re- 
garding conduct at church were sometimes forgotten is suggested 
by a ditty appearing in the Reflector in 1905: 

Who only in church would dare 
To whisper to a girl during prayer. 
And make the whole congregation stare? 
The College Boy.*® 
The faculty, too, were corralled into church as interested ob- 
servers and rolltakers. It has been said that in the early years 
when the faculty were enjoined to attend church, one professor 
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deliberately cast his lot with the local Episcopal parish, which 
was too small to afford regular services. 

Student pranks were almost as numerous as the students. 
Arson and theft sometimes masqueraded as innocent horseplay, 
but occasionally got out of hand. For example, in 1898, a student 
with no humorous intent whatsoever attempted to “burn the 
dormitory” in order to be sent home.*’ Pranks involving fire 
were numerous, and the perennial escape of Old Main from 
combustion is a testimony to the watchful care of Providence. 
Petty theft was occasionally reported. ‘Those who engaged in 
stealing from other students generally received swift and arbi- 
trary handling. Stealing from the college and its faculty was, 
however, often regarded in the nature of a sport. Such crimes 
as “‘going to an improper place for stolen turkeys” and “‘bringing 
(them) into the dormitory,” and the removal of garden and 
orchard products generally went unpunished, the culprits being 
too numerous and the evidence too expendable to allow for ef- 
fective punitive measures.** Also, some pranks, like one re- 
lated in the Reflector in 1905, involving the theft of a case 
of beer from a professor’s back porch, seem to have gone un- 
reported.*® 

In 1907, there existed a ‘“Pick-’-Em-Up Club,’ which at 
Christmas publicly announced its thanks to the professors for 
‘‘keeping such nice fat turkeys and chickens and allowing them 
to roost in such convenient places.”” ‘The same group also ex- 
pressed its appreciation for other “donations,” including a “box 
of crackers and jug of tomato sauce,” furnished by the proprietor 
of the “oyster shack;’’ the ingredients for “‘our hot chocolate,” 
provided also by the “shack;” and “‘free transportation up town 
every night during Christmas week in chartered box cars and 
on cow-catchers,” unwittingly donated by the M. & O. R. R.*% 

For the most part, whatever occurred in the way of pranks 
and practical jokes rarely reached serious proportions. Some- 
one might paint stripes on the president's white horse and an- 
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other might give an unfashionable haircut to the same animal: 
but whatever anger or ill will lay behind such stunts was soon 
dissipated, and the administration usually found it advisable 
to let bad enough alone. 

To revise an old adage, college boys will be boys, and that 
with impunity, as a humorous verse in the Reflector indicates: 


Who goes to town on Saturday Night 
With heart so gay and pocketbook light, 
Ready for fun or for flight? 

‘The College Boy. 


Who, when his daily prayers should be said, 
And all the good people should be in bed, 
Makes racket enough to raise the dead? 

The College Boy. 


Who treads the walk with great big feet, 
And sings ‘““Home Sweet Home’”’ along the street 
And robs the good citizens of their sleep? 

The College Boy. 


Who turns the plank walk upside down, 
And goes rambling all through town 
Making echoes for miles around? 

The College Boy. 


Who bums around so terrible late, 

And moves the sign boards as well as gates, 

And brings such things to an awful fate? 
The College Boy. 


* * & 


Who into a banana car would break, 

And declare the locks a very poor make, 

And tell the authorities ’twas all a mistake? 
The College Boy.*? 

By far the most annoying cases of student fractiousness in- 
volved firearms. Despite college regulations, such things as 
‘Nigger Poppers’ would appear on the campus in contravention 
of Lee’s orders against them.°* Cannon would often turn up 
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in the most unexpected places. It was great sport to fire a can- 
non “under the Arches of [the] Dormitory.” It was even greater 
sport to drag the weapon to town to be fired in the vicinity of 
Mr. Sellers’ Girls’ School. Also, a torpedo would somehow be 
propelled from the freshman section of the dormitory into the 
“prep” section. Firecrackers, too, both in and out of season, 
would often shatter the academic quiet of the campus.*® 

For culprits with a passion for anonymity, one of the favor- 
ite pranks was to yell from the dormitory window, particularly 
to the embarrassment of faculty members. Nothing was better 
calculated to upset the dignity of a passing group of professors 
than for a smart aleck to yell “hep” at them from the depths of 
the dormitory.** Sometimes, the shouting from the windows 
was directed at ladies passing, the action often being accompa- 
nied with loud whistling. Usually, when hauled before the 
faculty for trial the culprits innocently pretended they were 
unaware of the presence of women anywhere about, but the 
faculty steadfastly refused to be convinced.*° 

Perhaps most student offenses might be attributed to noth- 
ing more than boredom or a very human tendency to get fed 
up with it all and want to let off steam. The bellringers, for 
example, would often unintentionally, but probably just as 
often with malice aforethought, neglect to ring the bells on 
time.°® ‘Then, there was always the case of the bugle being 
sounded by some unauthorized person, sometimes a false alarm 
of fire being the result.®” Finally, there was the student, whose 
name is now legion, who “had cut recitations on several instances 
and on this particular after-noon, had been on the ball ground, 
instead of at recitations.” 
tion was shipped.°*® 

For the guilty, punishments other than dismissal were gen- 
erally made to suit the crime. Except for new students, the 
accumulation of one hundred demerits was a shipping offense; 
but the process whereby these demerits were obtained along the 


Incidentally, the class-cutter in ques-. 
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way generally involved no little penance, usually in the form of 
confinement to the campus and/or “extra walking.” That the 
latter was not a very satisfactory tonic for chronic offenders is 
suggested by the fact that in 1892, the faculty were earnestly 
seeking “‘some penalty, more stringent than extra walking and 
less severe than dismission.’’*® Such a punishment was apparently 
never found; and, as a consequence, many a young sinner whom 
today the faculty might treat with greater leniency was sent 
home for an enforced vacation. 

Expulsions were by no means very numerous for those days 
of strict discipline. After the trying-out period of the first sev- 
eral years, the student body was a goodly crew, thanks to ship- 
pings and voluntary withdrawals upon the part of those who 
“could not stand ‘the racket’.”*°° Usually, when Lee would 
send a boy home, a letter of careful explanation also went 
along. In one case, Lee would advise that an insolent youth be 
sent to a school where there was no military discipline. In an- 
other, he would suggest that a ‘‘little boy’’ was too young to be 
at college, the solicitous general often saving such a youngster 
and his parents the embarrassment of a formal trial by the 
faculty. Occasionally, Lee would advise the quiet withdrawal 
of a student, as was the case with a nephew of Governor Lowry. 
There was usually a word of encouragement to the effect that 
if the offender should ever mend his ways, he might be allowed 
to return; for Lee was always willing to “give a boy a chance 
to recover himself if he shows any effort to do so, for if he does 
not he will continue to go in his old ways.’’*°* 

Sometimes, Lee’s relations with offenders and their parents 
were quite unhappy. “I do not like the Spirit of your letter,” 
wrote Lee to an angry parent in 1885. “I am not in the habit 
of receiving such letters, & being scolded as you try to do.’’* 
In one case, Lee had to remind the parents that the wayward 
son had not only been guilty of falsehood and habitual absenting 
of himself from religious services but also had borrowed money 
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from the president to pay a debt of honor and had failed to re- 
pay in full, whereupon the young man departed very much in 
the general’s disfavor. 

At times, faculty trials ended in unfortunate scenes. On 
one occasion, a high-spirited youth, having been informed of 
his sentence in a case involving insubordination, chose to dis- 
play his natural talent even more effectively by violently tearing 
off his chevrons in the presence of the faculty and throwing one 
on the floor as he exclaimed against his treatment. ‘Then, leav- 
ing the room, he remarked in the hearing of faculty members 
that “he was going to leave this damn hole anyway.’ Needless 
to say, the faculty assisted the boy in carrying out his threat by 
expelling him forthwith.’ 

As arbiters in matters disciplinary, the presidents were on 
many occasions compelled to exhibit the wisdom of Solomon. 
Often the faculty would place the decision in a case squarely 
upon the president with a buck-passing proviso to the effect 
that the “case be referred to the president for a moral lecture 
and such other punishment as seemed wise and proper.’’*% 
Naturally, this personal handling of disciplinary cases soon 
became too much for the busy presidents, and in 1913, a com- 
mittee on discipline was organized.’ 

In the late twenties, military discipline made its last stand. 
President Walker, who was a stern disciplinarian, sent many a 
student packing, sometimes amid considerable resentment on 
the part of the student body. With the coming of Critz, the 
entire system of military rule was abandoned, and in 1930, dis- 
cipline was encharged to a dean of men. In place of the old 
order with its many regulations, Critz laid down what he called 
‘a broad principle of student conduct.” According to this, 
“every student was required at all times to conform to the ordi- 
nary rules of gentlemanly conduct, to be truthful, to respect the 
rights of others, to be punctual and regular in attendance upon 
all required exercises, to apply himself diligently to his studies, 
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and to have due regard for the preservation of college prop- 
erty. *°® Soon military discipline, like the military uniform, was 
relegated to the military department in its formal dealings with 
the R.O.T.C. students. 

Critz reported excellent discipline as a result of the new 
order. In 1934, he noted “a marked improvement in the con- 
duct of the student body both on and off the campus... .”’2°" 
Humphrey too, commended the students in 1935, for their ‘“‘un- 
failingly good conduct.’’?°8 

Only after the advent of World War II, which brought 
military training to the campus, not to mention a civilian stu- 
dent body of rather unripe years, did the tone of discipline 
change. In 1944, the civilians were placed under a set of regu- 
lations that smacked very much of the old order: 


1. Regular study hours shall be from 8 to 10:30 p. m. with lights 
to go off at 11 p. m. 


2. There shall be sufficient room inspections by the officer in 
charge of quarters to see that students comply with the dormitory 
regulations. 


3. All students shall be required to be in their respective rooms 
during study hours unless excused by the officer in charge of 
quarters. Conditions conducive to study shall be maintained 
during study hours. 


4, Absences from the College beyond a limit of five miles shall not 
be permitted except by written permission, in advance, by the 
Student Personnel Officer. 


5. Each instructor shall report to the Student Personnel Officer, by 
1 p. m. on Saturday, all student failures for that week. Students 
failing a subject shall be required to attend supervised study or 
remedial instruction from 8 to 10:15 each night, Monday through 
Friday, of the ensuing week. During the time that a student is re- 
quired to attend supervised study or remedial instruction, he 
shall be denied the usual privileges and prerogatives accorded 
students who are passing all of their courses. 


6. . Persons charged with the destruction of property, drinking, gam- 
bling, or any other act of conduct unbecoming to a student of 
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Mississippi State College, shall be reported to the Discipline 
Committee by the Student Personnel Officer. 

7. Class absences shall be reported daily to the Student Personnel 
Officer. 

8. ‘There shall be an absolute ban on smoking in classes and labora- 
tories.1° 

Fortunately, the coming of the veterans of the Second World 

War soon changed the picture, and in the late forties the student 

body returned to a state of disciplinary maturity. 


As the college grew in size and the close personal relation- 
ship between faculty and students that prevailed in the early 
years became difficult to maintain, there was considerable talk 
of setting up a system of faculty advisement. At first, counsel- 
ing was hardly conceived of as more than a matter of getting 
new students assigned to the professional schools on the cam- 
pus.’?° In 1913, worry over student failures brought talk of a 
“better system of personal touch” to salvage the delinquents. 
Subsequently, a committee worked out a student advisor system, 
but nothing seems to have been done until December, 1917, 
when President Smith’s general efficiency committee recom- 
mended the setting up of the program. However, all that seems 
to have happened was that an announcement was made in 
chapel concerning ‘‘the readiness of the Faculty to be of service 
to the students as far as possible in the capacity of advisors.’’™"* 

Apparently, the 1917 gesture was too half-hearted to im- 
press the students, for in 1919, the faculty were again engaging 
in “considerable talk,’”’ the tenor of which was that there ought 
to be “some agency” for guiding students in their curriculum 
choices.*”” Finally, in 1926, a step toward actual guidance came 
with the inauguration of a week of orientation for freshmen.** 
Also, during their first semester, new students were given orien- 
tation lectures one hour each week.** Under Humphrey, a 
faculty committee devised a comprehensive guidance program, 
but except for the adoption of a student rating sheet to be filled 
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out at the completion of the college career, nothing more seems 
to have been done at the time, and the advent of World War II 
more or less left the remainder of the program in suspension 
for the duration."° The war ended, President Mitchell set up 
a guidance division under D. W. Aiken, and a project for the 
training of faculty members in counseling was undertaken. 


Although the students were known to have added a num- 
ber of gray hairs to administrative heads, sooner or later the 
faculty, from the president down, were moved to speak in highly 
commendatory terms of the “A. & M. cow pullers,” as the boys 
of the early days described themselves in one of their most pic- 
turesque yells. In 1885, Lee said that he had “‘never seen better 
behavior among an equal body of men or students.’’**® Student 
character, he pointed out, had “improved almost yearly, and 
we now have a most earnest, studious and exemplary set of 
boys.”**” In 1887, Lee praised the “most commendable spirit 
of the student body.’’*® 

Hardy, too, was loud in his praise of student morale. In 
1905, he remarked that ‘‘nearly every visitor to the campus refers 
to the gentlemanly bearing of our young men.” 


The policy of the College authorities has been to make it easy 
to do right and to make it popular to do right. Pride in the good 
standing of the College has been encouraged, and each boy seems 
to make it his duty to see that every student does his duty in main- 
taining order whenever the student body is away from the College 
for any reason whatever. Almost the entire student body made the 
trip to Brookhaven to attend the State Oratorical Contest, and 
Prof. Walker who represented the Faculty on the trip, informed 
me that the conductor came to him on the return trip and told him 
that he had been running excursion trains for fourteen years and 
that our student body was the most gentlemanly with whom he 
had ever come in contact during this time. Only a few days before 
the close of last session I received a letter from Superintendent Joe 
Cook, of Columbus, in which he says: “The Agricultural and 
Mechanical men stand very high in Columbus, and especially so 
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with one citizen, Joe Cook. For four years I have been noticing 
them, and my good opinion of them has been growing all the while; 
and that good opinion assumed quite large proportions when I was 
thrown into personal contact with the Juniors of this session last 
fall, in their game of baseball with our boys.”??° 


In 1909, a year after the great strike, Hardy reported a steady 
betterment in morale, and he felt that in conduct the students 
were improving and “will continue to improve.’’’*° Some 
months later, when students went to Gulfport to take part in 
oratorical and athletic contests, they were described by the 
“best people” as the “most gentlemanly crowd they had ever 
seen; and the chief of police said that if the A. and M. boys 
ever came there again, he would “give all his force a holiday, as 
their services will not be needed.’’*** Much of the improvement 
of which Hardy boasted was the result, no doubt, of Hardy’s 
conscious effort in his last years to interest the students in their 
own self-government by arousing a college spirit that would 
disavow any other than gentlemanly conduct.’”? The police of 
Gulfport probably never received their promised holiday; for 
even if the student body were gentlemen, they were not angels. 
The pranks went right on, and human nature, the abolition of 
which has so far not been achieved at the college, saw to it that 
even the best of students needed the restraining influence of 
regulation and student opinion to keep them from falling by the 
wayside. 


The student of the old A. and M. and the new Mississippi 
State has always inclined to be a strange contradiction of terms. 
He is a dirt farmer’s son, but he is also a planter’s son. He is 
rich; yet he is poor. He might take all manner of agricultural 
courses and go right out to become a doctor or a lawyer, just 
as his father was or had hoped to be. He might drink and 
gamble, but he could take the “pledge” and keep it. In the 
early days, he might have regarded the compulsory labor scheme 
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as a pack of nonsense, but he went right on grubbing stumps 
on the drill field. 

Somehow or other, out of it all, there came a new sort of 
being; a man who was both liberally and industrially trained, a 
man who in some subtle way had learned to appreciate the 
dignity of agricultural labor, a man who did not look down his 
nose at his fellow student who was working his way into or 
through college. As the Commercial Appeal pointed out in an 
editorial praising the graduating class of 1910-1911, “one of 
the ranking men sold old clothes; another worked his way 
through by selling peanuts; another by halfsoling shoes.” ‘Truly, 
said the Commercial Appeal, the college had “‘established a new 
order of society, based on the aristocracy of efficiency, as dis- 
tinguished from the old aristocracy of blood or the parvenu 
one of wealth.” Here was an atmosphere which, as Hardy 
boasted, did not allow “‘snobbery and extravagance”’ to live, for 
it was possible for “the man of small means to mix with the 
best; to dignify labor in all forms, and thus fix in the minds of 
the student body correct standards of life and conduct.”*** No 
wonder a college yell of the old days could unabashedly resort 
to such homely and unpretentious language as, “Hay, peas, 
beans, and squash! A. & M. cow pullers. Yes, by gosh!’’*** 

Even after the college grew up, its students rarely affected 
the effete or the sophisticated air. When Governor Russell set 
out on a democratization campaign in the state colleges in 1920, 
he had little difficulty in convincing himself that A. and M. 
was one of the “‘schools of the people.’’?”> Even the bugaboo of 
so-called fraternity snobbishness has rarely been a threat on 
the campus. In fact, in campus politics the fraternities have 
often fought each other and played for the support of the un- 
fraternal. 

Back in the days when the student body was less numerous 
than now, everyone spoke to everyone else, and the democratic 
spirit of campus life was apparent in such minor ways as in the 
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calling of the faculty members “prof” and in a tendency toward 
the coining of nicknames, both for students and faculty. Some 
of this camaraderie has been lost in the growing-up process, but 
even after the school has come of age, dignity has not become 
pomposity, and no one has yet professed to find at Mississippi 
State either arrogance or snobbishness. Now the college has 
become a university, both in the multiplicity of its curricula 
and in the heterogeneity of its student body. Yet, it is still not 
ashamed of the fact that, having progressed to the point where 
it goes the “whole cow,” so to speak, it was once a little “cow 
college,” where, as old Colonel Montgomery boasted, the cow 
pasture was in the front yard. 

It is there still, in fact, for the federal highway bisects a 
whole countryside full of cows. But the cow pasture is but a 
segment of a campus that has gone off in many directions, as a 
healthy college became something much broader educationally 
than its founding fathers ever envisioned. 

Graduates of this versatile alma mater have gone out into 
many professions—some into Who’s Who. ‘They have become 
prominent in agriculture, engineering, business, education, and 
science, just as their undergraduate schools intended them to be. 
But, since the beginning, there have always been some who have 
turned from their “professional’’ upbringing into such fields as 
writing and public affairs, thereby proving that a good college is 
better than its own curricula. 

Not every graduate has achieved the renown of Benjamin 
Duggar, discoverer of aureomycin, or Turner Catledge, editor 
of the New York Times. But all of them have borne witness to 
the fact that their educational nurturing in a people’s college: 
transcended the bounds of profession, class, and creed—that it 
turned a horde of youthful pranksters into gentlemen. 
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NOTES ON ILLUSTRATIONS 


STEPHEN Dit LEE (facing page 164). A familiar spot on the campus is the bust 


of the general in the center of the drill field. It has weathered the pranks of in-. 


genious students remarkably well. The bust is the work of Theo. A. Ruggles-Kitson. 

Campus Map, 1884 (facing page 165). Despite some inaccuracies in lettering, this 
map gives a fair idea of the grounds in the early years. The letter A stands for the 
college hall (or academic building); B, the dormitory; C, the chemical laboratory; D 
(back of A), the mess hall. The letter D was also erroneously used to mark the 
various orchards and, of all things, the president’s mansion. The latter was, of course, 
in the center of the president’s circle, which was immediately across the railroad from 
the dormitory and college hall. The letter E represents the hospital; F, the steward’s 
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cottage; G, the farm house; H, the dairy; I, the engine house; and J, the barn. The 
letter K represents professors’ houses and S the stables. 

CAMPUus VIEW, 1898 (facing page 180). Done in an eclectic style with strong Gothic 
overtones characteristic of American architecture in the Gilded Age, the early buildings 
bristled with towers, gables, hipped roofs, and interminable galleries. At the turn of 
the century, classical style swept the tower off the dormitory (extreme left), and gave 
the building an attractive entrance colonnade. The college hall (center) and the 
chemical laboratory (right) were demolished in Hardy’s reconstruction of the campus. 

TEXTILE BuILpInG (facing page 181). Easily the most attractive of the older build- 
ings on the campus, it dates from the turn of the century, when the shortlived textile 
school was founded. It shares an architectural styling characteristic of the horde of 
textile mills which began to be built in the South during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century—a sort of “Renaissance” Romanesque, with a massive entrance 
portico and twin towers. More ornamental than useful, it was devoted to agricultural 
engineering and storage for many years, until its recent remodeling for use as the of- 
fices and shops of the buildings and grounds department. 

MontTcoMeEry Hatt (facing page 212). Dating from the turn of the century, the 
half columns of its facade and its graceful apse (one of the many early refuges of the 
peripatetic library) are a blend of the classical and the Romanesque. In the lower 
right hand corner may be dimly seen the Put Darden monument. The school of 
agriculture fittingly occupies this building, whose namesake was the redoubtable Col. 
W. B. Montgomery. 

Lee Hawt (facing page 213). Successor to the old academic or college building, 
it was erected at a time when Gothic towers had given way to classic facades. Its 
north wing is the college auditorium, a fact which in the days of compulsory assembly 
moved sundry of the campus community to dub the entire building the college chapel. 
A portion of the main floor was originally devoted to administration, while the re- 
mainder of the building was classrooms. There are still some classrooms in this 
building. 

ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY BurLpincs (facing page 228). Having their genesis 
in the Hardy era, these buildings were part of the ambitious building program of a 
president who literally changed the face of the campus in his time. The engineering 
building originally had a steep hipped roof, which disappeared in the twenties in 
favor of an additional story and a flat roof. 

OLD Main Dormitory (facing page 229). The south section of the dormitory, af- 
fectionately known as “Polecat Alley,” is the sole survivor among the original build- 
ings of the campus. It quickly sprouted wings and after the turn of the century, the 
south section was matched with a similarly expanding northern counterpart. In the 
twenties the twain met as two middle sections were added, thus forming what at that 
time was said to be the largest dormitory in the world. 

Brotocy Bumpine (facing page 276). One of the two Gothic buildings on the 
campus. Built in the twenties, it partook of the vaulting and pointed windows pop- 
ular in collegiate architecture at that period. Its top floor housed the library for 
many years. 

CaFeTeRIA (facing page 277). Erected in the “Gothic” twenties, it has been used 
not only for dining but also for dancing (not simultaneously). In the thirties some 
of its nether innards were removed to make way for a modern air-conditioned grill 
and the college book store. 

EXPERIMENT STATION-EXTENSION BurLpinc (facing page 292). Erected in the late 
twenties to accommodate the multiple agricultural services of the college, it is a hive 
of offices and laboratories. 
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BusINEss-EpUCATION BurLpinc (facing page 293). One of the most photogenic 
buildings on the campus, it was built in the twenties, when both the business and the 
education schools had been abolished, and was originally used by the school of agri- 
culture. It now houses the deans’ offices and a fraction of the facilities of the schools 
of business and education, both of which were revived in the thirties and have become 
two of the larger schools on the campus. 

MAGRUDER HALL (facing page 324). Erected in the Humphrey era to accommodate 
the rapidly increasing student body. During World War II it was appropriated by 
the coeds, who have since steadfastly manned it as their castle. 

Hutu HALL (facing page 325). Companion to Magruder Hall, it gave to men stu- 
dents accustomed to the privations ot “Polecat Alley” a sense of luxury not previously 
known among the dormitory set. 

Lrprary (facing page 340). A testimony to the adage that everything comes to 
him who waits, it was built during the Mitchell era, and it is the only fully air- 
conditioned building on the campus. Over the main entrance is an ornamental grille 
done by Karl Wolfe depicting the tree of life. 

PATTERSON ENGINEERING LABORATORY (facing page 341). One of the many build- 
ings of the Mitchell era, it is a fine example of modern functional styling. 

STUDENTS GOING TO WoRK IN THE 1880's (facing page 356). A lithograph from one 
of the catalogues of the era of compulsory student labor. The buzzards are indigenous; 
the mountains are not. 

THE BATTALION, 1898 (facing page 357). From the first Reveille comes this photo- 
graph of the battalion. The uncut grass in the foreground does not become the oc- 
casion nearly so well as the tower of the Gothic academic building in the background, 
apparently standard equipment in military schools of the late nineteenth century. 

Y.M.C.A. BumLpInc (facing page 372). Erected in Hightower’s time, it shared the 
fiscal blessing of some of the Rockefeller thousands and the architectural blessing of 
the then popular Mission style. In the absence of a “union” building, the Y.M.C.A. 
has become the center of campus student life. 

AERIAL VIEW OF THE Campus (facing page 373). The tremendous expansion of 
the last decade is quite apparent from the air. New buildings for animal husbandry, 
agricultural engineering, and dairy husbandry skirt the campus on the west and north. 
On the north is the new dormitory quadrangle, and on the east are the new laundry, 
the Patterson Engineering Laboratory, and the new library. To the south is the new 
gymnasium. 
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Academic council, 411 
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Agricultural engineering building, 341 

Agricultural engineering department, 290, 
346; department created, 215 
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346; beginnings of, 118-126; branch sta- 
tions authorized, 123; work under Har- 


dy, 194, 210, 214, 217-219; under High- 
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Agricultural extension service; early de- 
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ganized and centralized at college, 251- 
252; in twenties, 286, 287-288, 289; in- 
tegration moves, 323, 337, 342-343; ex- 
pansion under Mitchell, 346; upgrading 
of staff, 347 

Agricultural high schools, 202, 253, 269 

Agricultural, Horticultural, and Botani- 
cal Society, 3, 12 

Agricultural lien law, 13 

Agricultural societies, 3-5, 12 

Agriculture department; created, 52; work 
of Gulley, 86-93; early departmental de- 
velopment, 93, 99, 101, 194, 210; de- 
partmental courses abandoned, 215; de- 
partmental status under Hull, 284 

Agriculture, school of, 81, 313; set up, 
210; growth under Hardy, 210-215; in 
Peabody report, 307-308; under Humph- 
rey, 323-324; in Gibson report, 337; un- 
der Mitchell, 342-343, 345, 346 
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pansion under Mitchell, 345-346 

Aiken, D. W., 407 

Alabama Gold Insurance Company, 49 

Alabama Military Institute, 67, 384 

Alabama Normal College, 160 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 133, 173 

Alcorn, James L., 8 

Alcorn University (A. & M. College), 305; 
founded, 8; misuse of land-grant funds, 
9; purchase of Oakland College, 38; ex- 
cluded from experiment station funds, 
120 

Alford, G. H., 369 

Alumni association, 394; supports change 
in college name, 305; in student union 
campaign, 341; history of, 381-383 

Alumnus, 382 

Amacher, Julius C., 19 

American Association of Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, 69, 121, 
127, 129 

American Association of Law Schools, 294 

American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, 343 

American Council on Education, 282 

American Horticultural Society, 127 

American Hotel Association, 347 

American Hotel Institute, $47 

American Medical Association, 294 

Ancient languages, 53, 76-78, 220 

Animal husbandry; beginnings of work in, 
100; department created, 211-212 

Architecture; work in proposed, 201; 
school of projected, 325 

Ard, C. E., 174, 195-197 

Arkansas Polytechnic Institute, 313 

Army Air Force, 326, $29 

Artesia, 34, 355, 362 

“Artisan Course,” 139 

Arts and sciences; school of reconamended, 
337 

Associate Reformed Church, 35 

Athletic dormitory, 290 

Athletics, 261, 274; beginnings of, 181; 
role of Sessums, 182; rivalry with uni- 
versity, 182; physical director provided, 
182, 183; changes of professionalism, 
245; Bailey history of, 382-383 

Atlanta Constitution, 159 

Attala County, 22, 23 

Augustus, William B., 28, 37 

Aviation; projected school of, 326 
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Bacteriology department; created, 253 

Bailey, J. B., 123 

Bailey, J. Wendell, 275, 382-383 

Bailey, T. B., 53, 78 

Bailey, Thomas L.; chair of rural sociol- 
ogy, 347 

Baker, Andrews J., 19 

Band, 370 

Baptist church, 35, 48 | 

Barksdale, Ethelbert, 119 | 

Barnard, F. A. P., 6 

Barnes, Albert, 195-196, 233 

Barrow, J. M., 79, 81, 132 

Baylor University, 233 

Beattie, R. M., 381 

Belford, J. H., 369 

Bell, Thomas P., 19 

Bell tract, 35 

Benton County, 23 

Bilbo, Theodore G.; first term as gover- 
nor, 262; aid to college, 267; elected for 
second term, 291; interference in col- 
lege affairs, 291-298; opposes coed ad- 
mission, 304 

Biloxi Bay, 31 

Biology building, 289 

Biology department; organized by Phares, 
52; early work of, 80, 82, 105, 194; de- 
partment split, 213 

Black and Tan Convention, 8 

Blanton, E. R., 228 

Blue Key, 305 

Blue Mountain College, 270, 317 

Board of trustees; see “trustees” 

Board of Vocational Education, 269 

Bolivar County, 23 

Boll weevil, 250-251 

Bolton, 97 

Bolton, Edwin B., 53, 62, 66, 67, 68, 79 

Bookkeeping, 54, 75-77, 255, 256 

Booneville, 115 

Bordon Company, 287 

Botany, 52, 105, 324; department organ- 
ized, 213 

“Bourbons,” 172, 186 

Bowen, James V.; becomes head foreign 
language department, 220; institutes 
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commercial courses 223-224; secures es- 
tablishment of business school, 257, 260; 
supervises vocational agriculture, 269; 
assumes charges of industrial pedagogy, 
272; works on student advisory system, 
273; reduced to department head, 284; 
restored as dean, 304; death, 327 

Branch experiment stations, 346; Holly 
Springs, 123, 217, 249; Lake, 123; Ocean 
Springs, 123; Booneville, 123; Piney 
Woods (McNeill), 217, 249; Stoneville, 
217, 249, 346; Raymond, 287; Adams 
County, 287 

Brandon, 30, 34 

Brandon Republican, 34 

Brewer, Earl, 233 

Broadbent, J. T., 191 

Brookhaven, 14 

Brooks, B. P., 348 

Brooks, T. J., 247-248 

Brown, L. B., 28, 41, 42 

Buchanan, James, 6 

Buck, William L., 79, 81 

Buena Vista, 115 

Buena Vista Normal College, 238 

Buildings; see individual entries 

“Bulldozers,” 14 

Burkitt, Frank; on Grange activities, 18; 
secretary of board, 28, 34; at laying of 
cornerstone, 37; vote on presidency, 42; 
visit to Michigan A. and M., 52; attack 
on college, 113, 144-164, 171; favors 
Stone’s presidency, 179; again attacks 
college, 207-208 

Business administration department, 327 

Business education, 327 

Business-education building, 289 

Business research station, 327, 347 

Business, school of; origins, 223-224, 254- 
260; abolished, 284; work continues, 
284-285; 303; reinstated, 304; in Pea- 
body report, 308, 312; under Humphrey, 
327; in Gibson report, 337; recent 
growth, 347 

Butler, Tait, 101, 125 

Butts, A. B.; head of education depart- 
ment, 260, 272; vice-president, 295, 311; 
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becomes director of instruction, 311: 
considered for presidency, 317; advances 
social sciences, 322. 


Cafeteria, 289, 365 

Caffey, W. H., 100 

Campbell, J. A. P., 29 

Campus landscaping, 40-41, 103, 215, 261- 
262, 267-268, 290, 339 

Canton, 103, 115 

Carpenter, R. C., 174 

Carroll County, 56 

Carroll, J. S., 174 

Carroll, T. B., 154 

Catledge, Turner, 410 

Causey, J. M., 28, 42, 112 

Centenary College, 52 

Ceramic engineering; projected depart- 
ment of, 325 

Chadwick, W. D., 183 

Chapman, M. W., 369 

Charleston (S.C.), 49 

Chautauquas, 361 

Chemical engineering, 325; see also ““chem- 
istry department” 

Chemical engineering building; tentative- 
ly authorized, 341 | 

Chemical laboratory, 40, 109, 185, 260 

Chemistry building, 185 

Chemistry department, 79-80, 105, 107- 
108, 174, 194, 213-214; created, 52; fer- 
tilizer testing program, 109-110, 214; 
criticism of department, 156; depart- 
mental library, 222; department accred- 
ited, 349 

Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans Rail- 
road, 31, 32 

Chickasaw County, 21, 23, 28, 161 

Chickasaw Messenger, 29, 145, 154, 217 

Chickasaw School Fund, 158 

Choctaw County, 23 

Christian church, 52 

Churches, 35, 53, 358, 359, 391, 392, 399, 
400; see also “religion” and entries un- 
der various denominations 

Civil engineering, 284; first instruction in, 
81, 131-132; department created, 195; 
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expansion of, 198-199; accreditation of, 


324-325. 

Claiborne County, 23 

Clarke County, 23, 31 

Clay County, 23, 148 

Clemson College, 167 

Clinton, 14 

Clothier, George L., 213 

Clubs, 369-378 

Coahoma County, 23 

Coeducation; see “women” 

Coleman, Norman, 160 

Coleman, Russell, 346 

Colmant, J. J., 41, 80, 101, 102, 103 

Colmer, E. B., 345 

Columbus Dispatch, 165 

Columbus Index, 158 

Coman, J. G., 191 

Commencement, 163, 274; activities at, 
94, 100, 360-361, 367, 388, 391, 392 

Community organization, 346 

Connell, J. H., 93, 173 

Conner, Martin S.; promises reinstate- 
ment of colleges, 294; takes steps for re- 
instatement, 296; financial problems un- 
der, 298 

Cook, Joe, 408 

Copiah County, 56, 172 

Corinth, 30, 115 

Corn clubs, 217, 252, 264 

Correspondence teaching, 271, 320-521 

Cornell University, 52, 180 

Cotton grading and classification; depart- 
ment authorized, 212 

Cotton mills, 186, 191, 192 

Country Gentleman, 159 

County agents, 217, 252; created, 251 

County superintendents of education, 147, 
150, 217 

Covington County, 22 

Crawford, N. B., 160 

Creamery; see “dairy husbandry depart- 
ment” 

Creelman, G. C., 106-107, 174, 367 

Crigler, L. W., 228-230 

Critz, Hugh: graduate student, 174; back- 
ground, 291-292; administration, 291- 
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313; resignation, 313; calls for alumni 
secretary, 383; on discipline, 404-405 

Crystal Springs, 30, 32 

Curriculum, 25, 273; under Lee, 72-84, 85- 
110, 131-143; under Hardy, 186-193, 195- 
225; under Hightower, 239, 246-249, 252- 
260; under Smith, 268-272; in the twen- 
ties, 281-286; under Critz, 297, 303-312; 
under Humphrey, 319-330; under Mitch- 
ell, 345-350 


Dairy building, 185 

Dairy husbandry, 311; early work in, 93- 
96; creamery activities, 96-99; work of 
livestock groups, 100; creation of de- 
partment, 210-211; under Hull, 284, 287; 
under Humphrey, 324 

Dancing, 360, 372-373, 391-394 

Darden, Putnam, 17, 52, 88; master of 
state Grange, 16; promotion of A. and 
M. College, 18, 38, 112-114. 

Darden, W. M., 358 

Davis, T. W., 222, 350 

Degrees, 189, 196, 349-350 

Delta State Teachers College, 292 

DeSoto County, 20, 21, 23, 28, 56 

Dialectic Reflector; see “Reflector” 

Dialectic society, 366-368 

Dialectic Star, 366 

Dillard, George W., 119 

Director of instruction, 311, 321-322 

Discipline, 333, 336, 379-408; under Lee, 
62-63, 65, 67-68, 384; under Hardy, 226- 
230; under Hightower, 240-245; under 
Smith, 266-267; in twenties, 281; in 
World War II, 404 

Dockery, Thomas C., 21, 28, 42 

Dorman, Clarence; director experiment 
station, 323, 346; acting president, 330 

Drawing, 80, 134, 325 

Drennon, Herbert, 283, 328 

Duggar, Benjamin, 410 

Duggar, J. F., 173 

Duncan, 217 

Duplication, charges of; under Hardy, 
224-225; under Hightower, 252-253; un- 
der Smith, 270, 272; in twenties, 282- 
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284, 285; in Peabody report, 301-302; in 
Gibson report, 337-338 
Durant, 115 


Earle, F. S., 123 

East Mississippi Times, 170 

Economics, 283; department created, 327 

Edgar, George M., 42 

Education, school of; created as school of 
industrial pedagogy, 205-206, 224; early 
development of school, 205-210; growth 
under Hightower, 253-254; abolished un- 

_ der Smith, 260-272; restoration, 321-322; 
in Gibson report, 337; under Mitchell, 
348-349 

Education and sociology department; see 
“general education department” 

Electrical engineering, 139, 284; depart- 
ment created, 196; departmental expan- 
sion, 196-198 

Engineering building, 185 

Engineering Council for Professional De- 
velopment, 326, 348 

Engineering research (experiment) sta- 
tion; agitation for, 228-289; created, 326; 
expansion of program, 348 

Engineering, school of; background devel- 
opment, 131-143; created, 195; expan- 
sion under Hardy, 195-202; accredita- 
tion, 202, 324-325, 348; in Peabody re- 
port, 304-308; under Humphrey, 324- 
326; in Gibson report, 337; under Mitch- 
ell, 348 

English department, 76, 219, 221, 311, 
328; established, 42; early work in, 80- 
81; library set up, 222; in academic 
school, 283; changes in administration, 
283 

English literature department; see “Eng- 
lish department” — 

Enrollment, 56, 142, 163, 183, 239, 266, 
298, 318, 340; see also “student appor- 
tionment” 

Enterprise, 28 

Entomology, 105; incorporated with zool- 
ogy, 213 

Entrance requirements, 73, 76, 281 
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Episcopal church, 35 

E.S.M.W.T., 326, 327, 328 

Estabutchie, 332 

Etheredge, M. P., 349 

Evans, W. A., viii; 55, 78, 86, 105, 149; 
on student labor, 40, 53, 61; on farm 
land, 54; on civil engineering, 198; on 
student activities, 358 

Experimental farm, 27, 54-55, 88-93, 155- 
156 

Express rates; on butter, 98 

Extension-experiment station building, 289 


Faculty; first members, 42-43, 52-54; Lee’s 
troubles with, 78, 80, 124; criticism of 
in eighties, 86, 155-157; early graduates 
join, 93, 96, 174; off-campus meetings, 
127; Hardy’s troubles with, 226-233; 
salaries, 266, 337; in World War I, 273; _ 
defense of Smith, 278; in Bilbo crisis, 
292-297, 300; in World War II, 328, 331; 
upgrading, 300, 306, 311, 336, 342, 344; 
under Mitchell, 343-344 

Fairs; Aberdeen, 67, 128, 389; Columbus, 
128; Meridian, 128; World’s Industrial 
Exposition, 128-129; Piedmont, 129; 
Jackson, 129; World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, 129-130; Pan American Exposi- 
tion, 181; Paris Exposition, 181 

Farmers’ alliance; condemns practices of 
merchant class, 14, 144; relations with 
college, 113, 120, 127, 161-162, 165, 167- 
168 

Farmers’ institutes, 88, 110, 126; orgins of, 
114-118; under Hardy, 181, 215-217 

Farmers’ Union, 246-247, 249; origins of, 
237-238 

Fayette, 115 

Featherston, W. S., 19 

Federal Board of Vocational Education, 
276 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
320 

Fees, 71, 266, 268, 271, 299 

Ferris, E. F., 174 

Financial administration; initial problems, 
29-30, 36, 38-39; Burkitt attack on ap- 
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propriations, 122, 133-138; fiscal recov- 
ery in the nineties, 169; problems of 
Smith, 267, 276-277; retrenchment in 
the twenties, 279, 282-284, 289-290; fis- 
cal bankruptcy under Critz, 297-301; 
federal aid, 318; .financial reorganiza- 
tion under Mitchell, 399 

Finley, G. J., 123 

Flinsch, Harold, 348 

Flugler, A. E., 163 

Fontaine, Patrick, 359, 363 

Food services, 95, 185, 362-365; first mess 
hall, 40; in strike of 1908, 229, 230; un- 
der Mitchell, 336, 339 

Forestry; beginnings of work in, 213; de- 
partment created, 324; school of rec- 
ommended, 324 

Fox, J. W., 174, 215 

Franklin County, 56 

Fraternities, 375-378; see also individual 
listings 

Freeman, J. T., 42 


Gaines, F. P., 281, 293 

Gathright, Thomas S., 41, 42 

Garner, A. W., viii, 322, 341 

Garner hall, 341 

Gay, Robert W., 199 

General Education Board, 311, 335, 337, 
348, 350 

General education course, 286, 319-320 

General education department; under 
Butts, 260, 272 

General science school; see “science school” 

Geological museum, 107, 201 

Geology and geography, 82, 105, 107, 325; 
department created, 199-200; expansion 
under Logan, 200-201; petroleum major 
set up, 325 

George, J. Z., 37, 52, 161-163 

George Peabody College for ‘Teachers, 
334; see also “Peabody report” 

George Rifles, 333, 373, 377 

German Club, 272, 377 

Gibson, Joseph E., 336-339 

Gill, G. W., 18 

Gilmer, Charles L., 28 
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Glee club, 370 

Government, 254, 322, 327; first instruc- 
tion in, 82; department in business 
school, 327 

Graduates, 142, 150-153, 173-174, 199, 201, 
256, 306, 381-383, 409-410 

Graduate school; see “graduate work” 

Graduate work; under Lee, 142, 173-174, 

_ 224; under Hardy, 224; in Peabody re- 
port, 307; evolution of graduate school, 
327-328, 330; expansion since World 
War II, 349-350 

Grady, Henry, 86 

Grange, 42, 50, 57, 115,. 116, 120, 144: 
origins of, 15-16; educational work of, 
16-18; 59; in founding of college, 18-21, 
23; members of board of trustees, 28; 
relations with college, 38, 39, 42, 51, 
111-113, 163-164 

Greek; see “ancient languages” 

Greenback Party, 15 

Grenada Collegiate Institute, 238 

Grenada County, 56 

Guerry, N. C., 165, 166 

Guidance education department; creation 
of, 348 

Gulf and Ship Island Railroad, 212 

Gulf Ordnance Plant, 339 

Gulley, Frank A., 62, 106, 112, 116, 159, 
161; employed, 52; on college farm, 54- 
55, 88-93; on student labor, 61, 80; agri- 
cultural program, 86-100; on immigra- 
tion, 130, 156 

Guthrie, Robert J., 19 

Guyton, T. P., 369 

Gwinner, Harry, 134, 139 

Gymnasium, 181, 182, 183, 261, 289, 341 

Hancock, Charles, 198 

Hand, William Flowers, 222, 349; joins 
faculty, 110, 174; as state chemist, 214; — 
in S.A.E. case, 375 

Haney, T. P., 370 

Hardy, John C., 65, 107, 148, 363, 407- 
408; early career, 180-181; becomes pres- 
ident, 180; athletics, under, 181-183; en- 
rollment under, 183-184; building pro- 
gram, 184-185; textile school develop- 
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ment, 186-193; academic program, 194- 
215, 219-221, 223-225; extension work, 
215-219; experiment station program, 
217-219; library growth, 221-223; troub- 
les with students and faculty, 226-233; 
resignation, 233, 237, 239; on student 
morale, 407-408 

Harned, R. W., 213 

Harper, Lewis, 6 

Harrington, H. H., 68, 79, 108, 110, 156, 
iY fe 

Harvey, J. N., 96 

Hathorn, Sam B., 322 

Hatch Act, 120-121 

Hay Growers Association, 217 

Hazing, 398-399 

Hearon, W. E., 369 

Hemingway, W. L., 16, 18 

Herbert, John C., 152, 174, 207, 322 

Hernando, 28, 115 

Herrick, Glenn W., 232 

High school, 320; field days, 274 

Hightower, George R., 65, 193, 217, 361; 
early life, 237-239; becomes president, 
239; student troubles, 240-245, 390; agri- 
culture under, 246-252; academic pro- 
gram, 252-260; building program, 260- 
262; resignation, 262-263 

Hilbun, Ben, 344 

Hilgard, Eugene W., 6, 10, 11 

Hinds County, 56, 148 

Hinds County Gazette, 20, 33 

History, 219, 311, 322, 327; first courses 
in, 82; department created, 83; in aca- 
demic school, 283; in business school, 
327 

Holly Springs, 20, 115, 123, 217 

Holmes County, 23, 56, 148 

Home economics department, 287-288, 304 

Homemaking education department; crea- 
tion of, 348 

Honor system, 372, 380-381 

Horticulture, 52, 194, 214-215, 267-268; 
department created, 101, early work in, 
101-105; under Hull, 284 

Hospital administration course, 347 
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Hotel management course, 347 

Howerton, J. S., 277, 394 

Hubbard, F. J., 327 

Hull, David C., 174, 203, 220, 335, 367, 
368, 394; early life, 279-280; elected pres- 
ident, 278, 280; administration, 280, 281, 
283, 288-289; resignation, 280 

Hull hall, 318 

Hull literary club, 368 

Humanities, 322, 337, 348 

Humphrey, George Duke, 336, 406; elected 
president, 313, 317-318; early life, 317- 
318; building program, 318; academic 
program under, 319-238; in World War 
II, 328-330; resignation, 330-331, 335 

Humphries, W. W., 50 

Hutchinson, W. L., 110, 210 


I. I. and C.; see “Mississippi State College 
for Women” 

Immigration; promotion of, 127-128, 129 

Industrial conventions, 217 

Industrial education; department created, 
202; early work in, 202-203; becomes 
trades education department, 272; in 
engineering school, 283 

Industrial Institute and College; see “Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women” 

Industrial pedagogy school; see “educa- 
tion, school of” 

Infirmary, 185, 268, 318 

Influenza epidemic, 275 

Interstate Convention, 127 

Irby, B., 93, 173 

Itawamba County, 23 

Iuka, 33 


Jackson, 32 

Jackson Clarion; see “Jackson Clarion- 
Ledger” 

Jackson Clarion-Ledger, 25, 29, 43, 77, 
NG A21,0158; 15801 60s 206; 232 

Jackson Daily News, 263, 265, 291, 317 

Jasper County, 22 

Jayne, A. H., 81 

Jefferson College, 3, 4, 12 
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Jefferson County, 148 

Jenkins, Frank C., 320 

John M. Stone Cotton Mill, 191 
Johnston, Frank, 54 

Jones County, 22, 332-333 
Jones, L. I., 346 

Junior colleges, 320, 340 


Kappa Alpha, 181, 378 

Kappa Kappa Psi, 370 

Kedzie, Robert F.; joins faculty, 52; work 
of, 107-108, 127-128; death, 70, 127 

Kelley, Oliver H., 15 

Kemper County, 19, 23 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, 280 

Bert, TcPaela, ato 

Kilgore, B. W., 174 

Kosciusko, 30, 32 

Kyle, J. C., 180 


Lafayette County, 19 

Lafayette Springs, 115 

Lake State Grange, 116 

Lamar Life Insurance Company, 289 

Lamar, L. Q. C., 361 

Lampkin, A. W., 54 

Land scrip fund; set up under Morrill 
Act, 7; disposition of, 8-10, 24-26, 162 

Latin; see “ancient languages” 

Lauderdale County, 23, 56 

Lauderdale Springs, 30 

Lawrence County, 22 

Lawrence, O. F., 245, 252-253, 270 

Leake County, 22 

Leavell, R. H., 231 

Lee, Blewitt, 48, 145, 166 

Lee County Standard, 165 

Lee, Regina Harrison, 48, 58, 169-170 

Lee, Stephen D., 367, 375, 384, 388-390, 
405, 407; elected president, 42; prepara- 
tions for opening college, 43-44, 52, 54, 
55; early career, 47-51; program of, 55- 
56, 58; on student labor, 61-64; military 
problems, 65-70; establishes library, 70- 
72; preparatory department, 72-74, 206; 
on college curriculum, 74-84; 105-110, 
255, 322; agricultural program, 85-105; 


extension and experimental program, 
111-130; development of engineering, 
131-143; under attack by Burkitt, 144- 
158, 163-164, 167; praise of, 158-161, 164- 
165, 167-168, 170-173; 174-75; guberna- 
torial candidacy threatened, 165-167, 
169-170; resignation, 170; as board mem- 
ber, 170, 179-180 

Lee Guards, 373, 377, 378 

Lee hall, 185, 318 

Leveck, Henry, 346 

Lewis, George F., 8 

Liberal arts; under Lee, 78-79; under 
Hardy, 189; 219-221; under Hull, 283; 
under Humphrey, 322-323 

Library; under Lee, 70-72; under Hardy, 
221-223; under Smith, 267; in twenties, 
289, 350; under Humphrey, 318; under 
Mitchell, 350 

Library fund, 71 

Library science courses, 350 

Lincoln County, 22 

Lindley, Alva E., 372 

Lipscomb, Dabney, 51, 75, 82 

Literary societies, 366-369, 382; see also in- 
dividual listings 

Livestock; promotion of training in, 93, 
94, 95, 100 

Livestock industries building, 341 

Living conditions; early years, 55, 138, 
142, 355-357; under Hardy, 183-184, 229- 
230; under Mitchell, 336, 340-341 

Lloyd, E. R., 210, 216, 247 

Logan, J. H., 80 

Logan, W. N., 195, 200, 201, 223, 372 

Longino, Andrew H., 180, 181 

Lowell Textile Schools, 191 

Lowndes County, 23, 50, 148 

Lowry, Robert, 145, 153, 154, 403 

Lucas, W. B., 54, 88, 362 

Lyceums, 361-362 

Lyle, Clay, 311, 342-343, 349 


McComb, 30, 31, 325 

McGee, W. L., 174 

McGehee, J. Burruss, 171 

McKay, A. B., 103-104, 124, 174, 214-215, 268 
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McKay, H. E., 104 

McKell, J. E., 174 

McLaurin, A. J., 141 

McNeill, 219 

Macon, 28, 30, 32, 97, 115 

Macon, J. A., 80 

Madison College, 31 

Madison County, 18, 23, 28, 34, 148 

Madison County Agricultural Club, 56, 
118 

Magruder hall, 318, 330 

Magruder, W. H., 166, 333, 397; head of 

_ English department, 80, 82-83, 157, 219, 
221, 222; vice-president, 226; director 
of general science school, 223; in strike 
of 1908, 228; in strike of 1912, 240-245; 
death of, 280 

Main dormitory, 39-40, 184, 185, 260-261, 
267, 318, 341 

Management department, 327 

Manser and Zucker, 36-37, 40 

Manual training course, 203 

Markets and rural economics; see “agri- 
cultural economics” 

Marion County, 22 

“Maroon and White,” 370 

Marshall County, 19 

Martin, V. G., 321 

Mathematics department, 81, 133, 311; 
created, 53; assigned to engineering 
school, 195; in academic school, 283 

Mayhew Stockbreeders, 127 

M Book of Athletics; see “Bailey, J. Wen- 
dell” 

Meadows, W. R., 191, 212 

Mechanical engineering, 284, 327; first 
courses in, 131; department created, 
133; program, 133-138, 141-142, 194; ex- 
pansion under Hardy, 195-196 

Mechanization; Gulley advocates, 89 

Mellen, Frederic D., 271 

Memphis Commercial Appeal, 299, 409 

Meridian, 28, 31, 52, 33, 34, 97, 115 

Meridian Free Press, 165 

Meridian Mercury, 33 

Mess hall; see “food services” 

Methodists, 35 


Michigan A. and M. College; see “Mich- 
igan State College” 

Michigan State College, 52, 94, 107, 334, 
335, 351 

Military department; under Lee, 65-70; 
under Hardy, 226-232; under High- 
tower, 243-245; in World War I, 273- 
275; abandonment of military discipline, 
304-305; in World War II, 328-330 

Military organizations, 373 

Millsaps College, 180, 280 

Mineralogy; work in proposed, 199; geol- 
ogy and mining department created, 
199-200 

Minor, H. Dent, 170 

Mississippi A. & M. College and the War, 
275 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; see “Mississippi State College” 

Mississippi and Tennessee Railroad, 31 

Mississippi Association of Student Engi- 
neers, 370 

Mississippi Business Review, 327, 347 

Mississippi City, 30, 31, 115 

Mississippi College, 180, 270 

Mississippi Education Association, 127, 
202, 294 

Mississippi Electrical Association, 197 

Mississippi Horticulture Society, 104-105, 
120, 127 

Mississippi Livestock Association, 100, 120 

Mississippi Military Institute, 66 

Mississippi Mills, 66, 68 

Mississippi Planter and Mechanic, 5 

Mississippi Power and Light Company, 292 

Mississippi Press Association, 61-62, 145- 
146 

Mississippi Sabre Company, 373, 377 

Mississippi Southern (State Teachers) Col- 
guaceer ati Pa ralh Pep 'al cath |W 

Mississippi State College; campaign to es- 
tablish, 18-21, 24-26; established, 21; 
vote on bill to establish, 21-24; provi- 
sions of act, 26-27; choice of location, 
30-36; first buildings, 36-37, 39-40; 
choice of first president, 41-42; Lee ad- 
ministration, 47-175; selection of first 
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faculty, 42, 53-54; opening of college, 
55-56; farmers’ institutes inaugurated, 
114; agricultural experiment station es- 
tablished, 121; engineering training be- 
gun, 131-134; Burkitt attack, 144-168; 
resignation of Lee, 170; Stone adminis- 
tration, 179-180; Hardy administration, 
180-233; textile school established, 186; 
engineering school established, 195; 
school of agriculture established, 210; 
school of industrial pedagogy estab- 
lished, 206; school of general science 
established, 223; strike of 1908 and in- 
vestigation, 226-232; Hightower admin- 
istration, 237-263; strike of 1912, 240- 
244; coeducation abolished, 244; federal 
extension work established, 251; school 
of business established, 258; Smith ad- 
minsitration, 264-278; Smith - Hughes 
program instituted, 268-269; pedagogy 
school abolished, 272; World War I era, 
273-275; Hull administration, 279-285; 
academic school created, 283; business 
school abolished, 284; Bilbo crisis, 291- 
297; Critz administration, 291-313; busi- 
ness school revived, 304; women read- 
mitted, 304; military discipline relaxed, 
304, 404; name becomes Mississippi State 
College, 305; Humphrey administra- 
tion, 317-331; restoration of education 
school, 321-322; graduate school estab- 
lished, 327-328; World War II, 328-330; 
Mitchell administration, 332-351; doc- 
torate authorized, 350 

Mississippi State College for Women, vii, 
262, 333, 359; Burkitt attack on, 160, 
164; joint summer school with A. and 
M., 270; in Bilbo crisis, 293 

Mississippi State Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, 130 

Mississippi State Department of Educa- 
tion, 204, 269-270 

Mississippi State Exposition Bureau, 128 

Mississippi State Teachers College; see 
“Mississpipi Southern College” 

Mississippi Stock Breeders Association, 94 
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Mississippi Teachers Association; see “Mis- 
sissippi Education Association” 

Mississippi Valley Dairymen’s Association, 
127 

Mississippi Valley Horticultural Associa- 
tion, 127 

Mitchell, Fred Tom, viii, 317, 326, 407; 
early career, 332-335; elected president, 
335; plans for college, 335-338; adminis- 
trative problems, 338-345; academic pro- 
gram, 345-351; at diamond jubilee, 351 

Mitchell, George F., 293 

Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 31, 32, 34, 128, 
179, 400 

Model school, 253, 269 

Modern languages; department organized, 
219-220; growth under Bowen, 220-221, 
257-258; in academic school, 283 

Monroe County, 23, 56, 148 

Montgomery County, 19 

Montgomery (agricultural) hall, 185, 219, 
221, 290, 318 

Montgomery W. B., 106; as board mem- 
ber, 28, 29, 33, 36, 37; interest in agri- 
culture, 85, 87, 88, 93, 95, 99, 410; inter- 
est in textile school, 191 

Moore, J. S., 174, 210, 211, 287 

Morrill Act, 6-8, 12, 162 

Morrill, Justin S., 6 

Morrison, R. C., 42 

Muldrow, Henry L., 19 

Music, 360, 370; see also “band” and “glee 
club” 

Music education, 351 

Myers, John A. 80, 108-109, 117, 119, 156 


Nason, Guy, 383 

National Cotton Planters Association, 127 
National Education Association, 281 
Nelson, B. F., 172 

Nelson Fund, 205, 219 

Neshoba County, 23 

New Bedford Textile School, 191 

New Orleans Democrat, 97 

New Republic, 295 

“New South” Movement, 86, 172 
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Newton College, 52 

Newton County, 23 

Noel, Edmund F., 230 

North Carolina A. and M. College, 173 

Northeast Mississippi Teachers Associa- 
tion, 160 

North Mississippi College, 30 

Noxubee County, 23, 56, 148 


Oakland College, 9, 38 

Ocean Springs, 123 

Ohio State University, 318 

Okolona, 30, 32 

Okolona Messenger, 217 

Oktibbeha Citizen, 165 

Oktibbeha County, 19, 87, 148, 171 

Oktibbeha County Immigration Society, 
130 

Package library service, 271 

Panama Canal Zone Commission, 334 

Panic; of 1837, 4; “Roosevelt Panic,” 192; 
of 1929, 290 

Panola County, 23 

Pascagoula Democrat-Star, 29 

Pass Christian, 30 

Pate; RAH, 251 

Patrons of Husbandry; see “Grange” 

Patrons’ Union, 16, 161; see also “Lake 
State Grange” 

Patterson engineering laboratory, 341 

Patterson, L. L., 197, 341 

Paxton, A. M., 94, 127-128, 203-204 

Peabody College; see “George Peabody 
College for Teachers” 

Peabody report, 301-302, 306-312 

Peagues, W. C., 18 

Pedagogy department; see “industrial 
pedagogy” 

Perkins, Arthur, 160 

Perkins, W. R., 174, 211 

Perry County, 22 

Petroleum engineering; see “geology and 
geography” 

Phares, D. L., 33, 120; in Grange, 18, 20, 
112; as board member, 28, 36, 42; as 
professor, 52, 80, 100, 105-107, 112, 116, 
127, 201 
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Phi Kappa Phi, 344-345 

Philadelphia Textile School, 191 

Philips, M. W., 10-11, 71 

Philosophy; courses in, 82, 347 

Philotechnic literary society, 333, 366-369 

Physical education; department organized, 
321 

Physics, 52, 196; department set up, 197 

Pike County, 28, 56 

Planter’s Journal, 88 

Pochman, Henry, 328 

Populist Party, 144, 168; see also “Farm- 
ers’ Alliance” 

Poultry husbandry; first work in, 212 

Powell, C. B., 276-277 

Powell, Susie V., 252, 288 

Powers, Ridgley C., 10 

Prentiss County, 19, 56 

Preparatory department; under Lee, 73-74, 
92; under Hardy, 206-210, 231; under 
Hightower, 239, 253 

Presbyterian church, 35 

Presidents; see entrance under Lee, Stone, 
Hardy, Hightower, Smith, Hull, Walker, 
Critz, Humphrey, and Mitchell 

Price, D. T., 123 

Progressive Farmer, 345 

Psychology; first instruction in, 82 

Public affairs curriculum, 258-259, 
347 

Publications, 125-126, 216, 249, 327, 347; 
experiment station, 121-122, 126, 218, 
250; geological, 200; agitation for col- 
lege press, 218-219, 260; extension bul- 
letins, 252 

Purdue University, 134 


211, 


Quarter system, 269-270, 286, 300 
Question Box, 198 

Quin, Hilrie M., 188 

Quitman, 30, 329 


Radio; college work in, 351 
Railroads; see individual entries 
Rankin County, 22, 56 
Raymond, 287 

Reflector; on Lee resignation, 166; on co-— 
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education, 244; on Humphrey, 318; on 
mess hall, 363-365; history of, 366-367, 
369; criticism of college administration, 
367, 368, 397; on fraternities, 376; on 
honor system, 380; on dancing, 394; on 
hazing, 398, 399; on student pranks, 400, 
401 

Reid, Clarence E., 197 

Religion, 359-360, 399-400; courses in, 347; 
see also “churches,” “Y.M.C.A.,” and 
entries under individual denominations 

Republican Party, 7 

Research, 330; see also “agricultural ex- 
periment station,’ “business research 
station,” “engineering research station,” 
and “social science research center” 

Resource-use education department; crea- 
tion of, 348 

Reveille; history of, 153, 369, 243; on mess 
hall, 363-364; on clubs, 374 

Rhetoricals, 360-361 

Rice, Nannie, 271 

Richardson, William, 42 

Ricks, J. R., 323 

Rienzi, 16, 115 

Robert, J. C., 101, 213, 228-232, 249 

Robertson, John, 20 

R.O.T.C. Unit, 245, 304-305, 328-329, 395 

Roudebush, G. S., 42-43, 53, 72, 76, 78-79 

Roudebush, W. S., 53, 78, 79 

“Round-Up” institute, 212, 216 

Rubush, C. M., 36, 37 

Ruggles, Daniel, 42 

Rural economics; see “agricultural eco- 
nomics” 

Russell, Lee, 276, 277, 377-378, 393, 409 

Rutgers University, 121 


Saffold, H. W., 174 

Sardis, 115 

Scabbard and Blade, 378 

Scholarship and honors day, 345 

Science, school of; organized as school of 
general science, 223, 224; attacked, 252- 
253; under Hull, 283; in Peabody re- 
port, 308, 312; in Gibson report, 337 

Science hall; see “Montgomery hall” 


Scoates, Daniel, 215 

Scott County, 23 

Sellers, T. G., 35, 80 

Seminary Fund, 161-162 

Service bureau, 271, 292, 320 

Sessums, I. D., viii, 174, 182, 228 

Sessumsville, 30 

Sharkey County, 23 

Sharon, 30, 31 

Sharon Female College, 31 

Short courses; in agriculture, 114, 118, 
126, 130, 211, 216-217, 246, 300, 346; in 
textiles, 193; in engineering, 196; in 
business, 347 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 375-376 

Sigma Chi, 378 

Sims, W. H., 50 

Smith, Archibald, 211-212, 232, 252 

Smith County, 23 

Smith-Hughes Act, 268-269, 321 

Smith, Joseph A., 296 

Smith-Lever Act, 251, 288 

Smith, W. H., 391, 406; elected president, 
262, 264-265; background, 264-265; ad- 
ministrative problems, 265-267; academic 
program, 268-273; World War I, 273- 
275; veterans program, 275-276; resigna- 
tion, 276-278 

Social science research center, 347-348 

Social sciences; first courses in, 81-82; un- 
der Humphrey, 322-323; in Gibson re- 
port, 337; in Mitchell era, 347-348, 349, 
350 

Sociology (and rural life), 272, 322; de- 
partment established, 323; in economics 
department, 327; division created, 347 

Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 282, 293, 296 


Southern Association of Colleges and Uni-— 


versities, 281 

Southern Conference of Education and 
Industry, 264-265 

Southern Cotton Spinners Association, 187 

Southern Farmer, 10, 171 

Southern Farmer’s Gazette, 125 

Southern Federation of Student Bodies, 
381 
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Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, 181 | 

Southern Livestock Journal, 56, 87, 93, 95, 
98, 106, 112, 125, 126, 146, 159, 359 

Southern Railroad, 212 

Spanish-American War, 69, 180 

Spight, Thomas, 19 

Stadium, 318, 341 

Stark, C. R., 174, 221 

Starkville, 28, 30, 32, 35,-34, 35, 97, 112, 
184, 359 

State budget commission, 339 

State chemist, 108, 214 

State chemical laboratory, 349 

State geologist, 200 

State plant board, 349 

State superintendent of education, 202, 
BU 4205 

State teachers association; see “Mississippi 
Education Association” 

Stewart, Alexander P., 163 

St. Lawrence University, 200 

Stockard, C. R., 174 

Stockard, T. W., 79, 80 

Stock-judging pavilion, 290 

Stone, John M.; governor, 14, 28, 34, 39, 
55, 141; president, 141, 179 

Stone, W. B., 397 

Stoneville, 217, 249, 346 

Storey, G. T., 80 

St. Paul Farmers’ Advocate, 159 

Street, H. M., 19, 54 

Student apportionment, 147-150, 163, 164 

Student Army Training Corps, 275 

Student association, 305, 381 

Student drinking, 387-389 

Student fighting, 395-396 

Student gambling, 387-390 

Student guidance, 273, 330, 339-340 

Student labor; under Lee, 58-65, 88, 91, 
98, 136-137; under Hardy, 208-210; un- 
der Hightower, 65 

Student pranks, 399-402 

Student routine, 357-360 

Student smoking, 266, 390-391 

Student strikes and _ disorders, 
240-245; 396-397 


226-230; 
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Student union building; proposed, 341 

Sub-freshman department; see “prepara- 
tory department” 

Sullens, Frederick, 265 

Sullivan, W. T. J., 53, 78-79, 132 

Summer school; beginnings, 203-206, 207; 
under Smith, 269-270; under Humphrey 
and Mitchell, 321 

Summit, 30, 31 


Teacher certification, 311-312 

Teasdale, Thomas C., 160 

Temporary buildings, 340-341 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 347, 348 

Texas A. and M. College, 41 

Texas Experiment Station, 92, 173 

Textile building, 184-185, 239-290 

Textile school; demand for, 140-141, 179- 
180; organized, 186, 195; work of, 186- 
193; abolished, 193 

The Agriculture Student, 249 

The Farmer's Book on Grasses and Forage 
Plants for the South, 105 

The “shack,” 182-183, 365 

Thompson, J. F., 18 

Tippah County, 19, 23 

Tishomingo County, 23 

Tompkins, D. A., 184, 186-188 

Tracy, Samuel M., 120-124, 129, 367 

Troup, W. W., 18 

Trustees, board of; creation of, 26; first 
members, 28; early financial problems, 
29-30, 36, 37-39, 43; chooses location of 
college, 30-32; selects land, 35-36; plans 
for construction of buildings, 36-37; 
creates executive committee, 37; chooses 
president and first professors, 41-42, 53; 
announcements of opening of college, 
43-44; and student labor system, 58-59, 
60, 64-65; action in crisis of 1882-1883; 
68; support of early extension work, 
111, 115, 117; sets up experiment sta- 
tion program, 121-122; establishes work 
in engineering, 133; dissuades Lee from 
gubernatorial contest, 167; college board 
superseded by joint board, 224; ques- 
tions curriculum expansion and dupli- 
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cation, 224-225, 252-253, 272; in strike 
of 1908 and investigation of Hardy, 
229-233; in strike of 1913, 241; in Bilbo 
crisis, 293-296; and Peabody report, 301- 
302, 306-312; reorganization of by Con- 
ner, 296; creation of “constitutional 
board,” 317; and Gibson report, 337 

Tucker, W. F., 21 

Tuition, 149 

Tulane University, 139 

Tupelo, 30, 192 


U.C.V.; see “United Confederate Veterans” 

Uniform; first uniforms, 66-67, 68-69; reg- 
ulations, 66, 227, 385; resistance to, 68, 
227-228, 245, 394-395; no longer com- 
pulsory, 305, 395 

Union, 238 

Union County, 23 

United Confederate Veterans, 48, 86 

United Fruit Company, 334 

U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture, 119 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 15, 123, 
130, 160, 251, 269, 292 

U. S. Geological Survey, 201 

U. S. Inspector General, 69 

U. S. Navy, 329 

U. S. Soil Survey, 210 

U. S. War Department, 68, 69, 202, 230, 
275 

University of Chicago, 180, 280, 318 

University of Mississippi, 5, 206, 284, 317, 
$69, 393; as land-grant school, 9, 25, 
161-162; in Bilbo crisis, 291, 293, 296; in 
Peabody report, 306-312; in fraternity 
controversy, 376-377; in dance contro- 
versy, 393 

University of Toronto, 174 

University of Virginia, 280 

University of Wisconsin, 121 

University of Wyoming, 330 


Vardaman, James K., 186, 192, 207 

Veterans training; after World War I, 275- 
276; after World War II, 321, 339-340, 
341, 349, 399 

Veterinary medicine; proposed school of, 
$24 
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Veterinary science, 105; department cre- 
ated, 101; expansion of work under 
Hardy, 213 

Veterinary science building, 241 

Vicksburg, 14 A 

Vicksburg and Meridian Railroad, 31 

Vicksburg Memorial Park Commission, 170 

Visual education department; creation of, 
348 

Vocational education; department absorbs 
agricultural education, 283 

Verona, 30, 32, 115 


Wailes, B. L. C., 3, 6 

Walker, B. M., 80, 133, 332, 335, 371, 378, 
397, 404; professor of mathematics, 174; 
develops civil engineering, 198; engi- 
neering dean, 201; develops business 
training, 255; early career, 179-280; 332, 
397, 404; vice-president, 280; president, 
279-290 

Walthall Pioneer, 362 

Watson, T. F., 54, 157, 255 

Wayne County, 22 

W. G. T. U., 392 

Weatherford, W. D., 372 

Weddell, F. J., 283 

Weed, H. E., 367 

Weems, R. C., Jr., viii, 327, 347 

Welborn, Ira C., 227-232, 234, 339, 360 

Welborn, W. C., 93, 98-99, 118, 161, 174, 
210, 212, 216 

Welch, Frank, 346 

Wesson, 66 

West, Alexander M., 21, 28 

West Feliciana Railroad, 31 

West Point, 28, 32, 115 

West Point Military Academy, 65, 70 

West Point Rifles, 67 

White, J. M., 83, 174 

Whitfield, Henry L., 281 

Whittam, Arthur, 187 

Wiechardt, A. J., 139 

Wier, J. S., 174, 187 

Wilkinson County, 23, 28, 56 

Wilson, Robert S., 288 

Wilson, Woodrow, 274 
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Winchester, W. E., 191 

Winona, 30, 32 

Winston County, 56 

Winston Signal, 35 

Wool Hat; see “Frank Burkitt” 

Women, 101, 191, 267; first admitted, 359; 
in strike of 1912, 240-242; excluded from 
college, 244; readmitted, 304; campaign 
to attract, 330 

World’s Columbian Exposition; see “fairs” 

World War I, 260, 273-276 


World War II, 328-330, 336, 405 
Wright, J. W. A., 42, 160 


Yale University, 121 

Yalobusha County, 23 

Yazoo-Delta Farmers Association, 127 
Yellowley, J. B., 18, 20, 21 

Y.M.C.A., 182, 333, 371-372, 380 
Y.M.C.A. building, 371-372, 341 
Zoology, 311; department created, 213 
Zucker, Adolph, 37, 49 80 132 
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